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ADVERTISEMENT. 

X »E~'fi5lIowing obfervations on Italy 
and oh Italian manners, occurred in 
the courfe of the fame Tour in which 
thofe contained in a book lately pub- 
liflied, entitled, J View of Society and 
Manners in France^ Switzerland^ and 
Germany^ were made. All who have 
read that book will perceive, at firft 
fight, that the prefent work is a con- 
tinuation of the former ; but to thofe 
who have not, it was thought neceffary 
to account for the the abrupt manner 
in which the following Letters begin. 

London; 
December i4, i78». 
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LETTER I. 

BEAR SIR, Veniee. . 

jtjLAYitfckft Vienna, weprocecded throitgh 
the Duchies of Stiria, Cartnthia, and Car- 
niola, to Venice. Notwhhftanding the 
mount^nous nature of thofe countries, the 
xoads 2WC rwnarkaWy good. They were 
formed originally at a vaft expence of labour 
to the inbabltantSi but in fuch a dural»&e 
manner, that it requires no great trouble to 
keep them in repair, to which all neceffiiry 
attention feenss to be paid. Some of th 
iTJountains are' covered with wood, but more 
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generally they are quite bare. Among them 
are many fields and vailies, fit for pafturage 
and the cultivation of grain ; a few of thefe 
vallies arp remarkably fertile, particularly 
in the Duchy of Carniola. Tlie bowels of 
the earth abound in lead, copper, and iron, 
Stirian fteel is reckoned excellent ; and the 
little town of Idra, in Carniola, is famoua 
for the quickfily^r mines in its neigh* 
bourhood. 

It has been a matter of controverfy 
limong the Ipari^ed, (for the jeai'ned difput© 
^bout many things which the ignorani 
think of little importance,) by wha| road 
the original inhabitants came, who fit ft 
peopled Italy ? And it has been decided by 
fome, that they mud have entered by this 
very country of Carniola. Thefe gentlemen 
lay it down as an axiom, that the firft 
inhabitants of every country in the world, 
that is not an iiland, muft have come by 
land, and not by fea, on account of the 
ignorance of the early inhabitants of the 
earth in the art of navigation; but Italy 
being apeninfula, the only way to enter it 
by land, k ?t fome part, of the L(lhmus by 



Which it is joined to the reft of Europe. 
The Alps form great part of that ifthmus, 
and, ifi the early ages, wotild exclude ftrangers 
as effe^ually as the fea. The eafieft, fhorteft, 
and only poffihie way of avoiding feas and 
mountains in entering Italy, is by the Duchy 
of. Carniola and Friuli. Ergo^ they ^tne 
that way. Q^E. D. 

In contradidfion to the* preceding de- 
monffratton, others aiTert, that the firtl in- 
habitants came in fliips from Greece ; and 
others have had the boldnefs to affirm, that 
Italy had as good a right as aiiy other 
country to liave inhabitants of its own 
original produAion, without being obliged 
to any vagrants whatever. 

I thought it right to give you the opinion 
of the learned on this,country, becaufe it is 
not in my power to defcribe it from my 
own obfervation ; for we paffcd through 
thofe Duchies With a rapidity whidi baffles 
all elefcrtptim. 

The inns are a:s bad as the roads are - 
good ; for which reafon we chofe to fleep 
on the latter, rather than in the former; 
and adlually travelled-five days and nights/ 
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without (lopping any longer than was nc- 
ceffary to change horfes. 

This method of travelling, however 
agreeable and improving it may be in other 
refpedts, is by no means calculated to give 
enc the moft petfedl and lading idea of 
the face of a country, or of the manners 
and charafkers of the inhabitants ; and there*- 
fore I hope you will not infift upon an exa£k 
account qf either. . 

Among ot^er cyrioGties, which our . un« 
uiterr^p)t,ed and expedkipus movement pre- 
vented us from obferying with due atten- 
tion, was the town of Grata, the capita^ 
q{ Sti^^ia, through which we unfortunately, 
pafled in the middle of tlie night. 

I did not regret this on account of the 
regularity of the ftreets, the, venerable ^tpeQ^ 
of tlie churches, the fublioie fite ofthecaftle, 
and other things which we had heard ex- 
tolled ; but folely becaufe we had not an 
opportunity of vifiting the fhrine of St. Al-» 
laa, a native of England, who formerly was 
a Dominican Monk of a convent in this 
town, .and in high favour with the Virgin 
Mary, of which fbe gave hioa fome proofis 
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as ftrong as they were extraordinary. Among 
other marks of her regard, (he ufed to 
comfort him with milk from her breads* 
This, to be fure, is a mark of SiiSk&ioA 
feldom beflowed upon fayowritcs above a year 
old, and will, I dare fay, furprifc you a good 
ileal. There is no great danger, however, 
that an example of this kind (hoold fpread 
^mong virgins. Of the fkSt, in the prefent 
Inftance, there can be no doabt ; for it is 
recorded in an mfcription underneath a por« 
trait of the Saint, which is carefully pre* 
fervcd in the Dominican convent rf this 
city* We continued our journey, in the fuU 
refolution of reaching Venice before we in- 
dulged in any other bed than the poft- 
fchaife; bat were obliged to ftop fliorton a 
fciddeh, for want of horfes, at a fmall tewil 
tailed Wipach, bordering on tfee country of 
Gorltia, irt Cai^niola. 

■Before fetting out from Vienna, wte had 
been informed, that the'Arch-duk^ and his 
Princcfs were about to return to Milan; 
for which reafon we thought it advifable 
to remain at Vienna eight days after th«ir 
Aepartm'e, ^to atoid .the incooveDieuci^ 
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which might arife from a deficiency of poft^ 
horfes on fuch an unfrequented road. 

Having taken our meafures with fo much 
forefight, we little expedited, when we ac- 
tually did fet otity to meet with any delay in 
our progrefs, ^ 

The Arch-duke and his Duchefs, how- 
ever, had thought proper to go out of the 
direct ros^d as far as Triefte, to view the 
late improvements of that town; whofe 
commerce is greatly encouraged and pro- 
tected by the Emperor ; and remaining 
there a fevv days, all the poft-horftJs^ w^ich 
had been affembled to carry them to Triefte, 
.were kept in the pofi-houfes for their ufe; 
confequently we found none at Wipach* It 
begsin to grow dark when we arrived; the 
poft-mafter. was fmoking his pipe at the 
' door. As foon as the chaife ftopped, we 
called him to get ready the horfes without 
lofs of time ; for, I added with a tone of 
importance, that we coukl not poffibly ftay 
a monient. To this he replied coolly, that 
jGnce we were in fo very great a hurry, he 
fltpuld not attempt to detain us, but that he 
had no horfes to carry us on. I afl;ecl how 



. foon they could be got. He anfwered, when 
they returned from attending the Arch^^ 
diike ; but whether that would be the next 
day, the following, or a day or two afterj ho 
could not telh * 

tt appeared a ^eat hafdfliip tb be ft6pt>ed 
fcort, fo unexpe6ledly, at a little paltry 
inn, and we agreed that nothing could 
hfeve happened more unfortunately. After 
a few hafty ejaculations, which regarded 
the po&ing eftabli/holenf^ and the Lords 
of Police of this country, we refolved 
. to make a virtue of neceflity, and beat 
cur misfortunes with firnixiefs and €qua«* 
nimity*. 

As we fteppcd out of* the chaile, I ordered 
the Pofl-mafter, therefore, to get ready 
beds, a good fupper, add fome of his bed 
wine. Inftead of receiving thefe injunctions 
with marks of fatisfadion, as 1 expedled, he 
anfwered without emotion, that he had no 
wine but for his own drinking; that he. 
never gave fuppers to any but his own 
family ; and that he had no bed, except 
that which he him&lf^ his wifei and hi' 
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child, occupied, which could not eafily hold 
afiy more than three at a tinie. 

I had not Wtherto perceived that this 
ifian's hotife was nor an inn ; as foon as I 
was undeceived, I begged he would inform 
us where the inn was. He pointed with 
his pipe to a {trvail houfe on the oppofue 
fide of the ftreet. 

There we were told, that all the viftuals 
ip the houfe were already devoured — three 
qr four gvieftf were in every fpare room— 
tjie family going to bed — and they could 
iK>t poflibly receive any nKHr e . conipany. 
"We had nearljL the bn^ a<;count at 
another little inn, and an abfolute ref^fal 
at every houfe where we fuecl for ad- 
mittance. 

The town of Wipach is fo near Goritia, 
that no travellers, except thofe of the - 
meaneft kind, ever think of flopping at the 
fornaer, and therefore the inhabitants have 
no idea of making preparations for other 
guefts. 

In this dilemma T returned to our Port* 
mafter, who was ftill fmoking his pipe 
before the door. I informed him of our 

[ 
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"bad fuccefs, and, in a more foothing tone of 
voice than that in which I had JFormeriy 
addreiTed him, begged to know how wc 
were to difpofe of ourfelves that night ? He 
replied, with admirable compofure, that 
Was more than he could tell ; hut as tlie 
horfes were expeiSlcd in a few days, if I 
Should fend him word where we were to be 
found, he would take care to let us know 
the moment they fhould be reacfy : in the 
•jiiean time, as it began to rain, and the 
evening was ejcceedingfy coM, he wifhcd ut ^ 
a very good night. So faying, he went 
into the houfe , fhutting and bolting \ht 
iA>or very carefully after him. 

No philofopher, ancient or liiodcrn, ever 
tfupported the diftreffes of others with more 
■Equanimity than this man. 

We were now fully convinced, that to 
iie under the neceffity of remaining ail night 
at an inn, when they incline to proceed on 
.their journey, is not the moft unfortunate 
diing that cian Befiil travellers, and ;Would 
have now been happy in, that fituafion 
^hich: we. had confidcred with Honor an 
Jhour or two before. ' *' 

A* 
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In this forlorn condition I turned to 'an 
Italian fervant of the Duke of Hamihon's, 
a flircwd fdlow, who fcldom wanted a 
refoorce in times of difiScolty. He Teemed, 
however , a little nonplufled on the prefent 
emergency ; he ftood (hrugging his flioul- 
derS) with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
At length, ftarting as if he had that inftant 
awaked, he. muttered, " Cent ore di 
maniconia non pangano un ^ quaitrino di 
debito,*'* and then walked away with an 
air not totally devoid of hope. 

T attended him, without knowing upon 
what his expectations were founded. Wc 
came to a convent of Monks, and got 
admittance ; the Italian called for the 
Superior^ and tpld'him, in a few words, our 
condition. The venerable old man heard 
him with an air. of benevolence; lie. ex- 
prefled forrow at the treatment we had 
received, and, defiring me to accompany, 
him, fuid, he WQuld endeavour to find us 
lodgings. He condu^d us to a poor looking 

* An Hundred hours of vexation will not 
pay one farthing of debt. 
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liottfey occupied by a wMow and her 
children. As fooa as the good monk had 
mentioned our care, ihe faid we (bould be 
moft welcome to fiich entertainment as (he 
could afford. Wt h^d an excellent fupp^c 
of four krout, and fallad. I (hall never 
forget it. I found her wine excellent, and 
her beds delightful ; the good monk feemed 
to enjoy the fatisfa<^ion we exprefled, and 
pofitively refufcd to accept of any other 
recompence for his trouble. 

Had we found the moft elegant inn, and 
the moft:JuxuriQus fupper at our arrival, 
we might poffibly have fpent the evening 
in repining at being difappointed in poili- 
horfes ; but the dread of fo fmall a mif- 
fortune as pafling the night fuppeilefs ia 
the ftrectSy reconciled us at once to the 
widow's hovel, and made us happy with 
her homely fare ; fo neceflary is a certain 
portion of hardships or difficulties for giving 
a zeft to enjoyment. Without them^the 
comforts of life are apt to become infipid ,j 
and )ve fee the people who, independent 
of ; any eflfort of their own, have every 
enjoyment at their command, are perhaps. 
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of all mankind, thofe who have the leaft 
enjoyment. 

The widow, as we underflbod in the- 
morning, had fat up all night with her 
family, that we might be accommodated 
with beds. She had no feafon to repent 
her hofpitality. The poor woman's gratis 
tude made her talk loudly of the Duke of 
Hanjilton's generofity ; which coming to 
the ear^of the Poft-mafter, induced him to 
make an effort to get tlie chaiFes draggedf 
on to Goritia, without waiting the return 
<>f the pofi-horfes. 

This was perfornied by three cart-horfcs 
and two oxen, which were relieved in the 
mod mountainous part of the road bf 
bufFaFots. There is a breed of thefe animab 
' in ' this country ; they, are ftrong, hardy, 
and docile, and found prefefable to either 
horfes or oxen, for ploughing in a rough 
and hilly country. 

When we arrived at Goritia, we founJ 
the inhabitants in their holiday drefles, at 
the windows, and in the fircets, waiting 
with impatTen'ce for* the fight of the Grand 
Duke aftd Ducbcfs. Having applied at tUe 



poft-houfe for horfes, we were iaformcd thai 
nor^e could be granted, all bciDg retained for 
the accoiliinodation of his Highnefi. I could 
ROt help rtmarkmg to the Duke of HamiU 
toil, that Dakfs feemed to be in a very dif- 
ferent predicament from Pre^helSy ht their 
nwn c&tmtrm. 

. Things turned out better \han we had 
Teafon to expefl. Their Highneflcs arrived 
in the evening ; and as they did not propofe 
to leave Goritia till tiext morning, the Arch*' 
dake iiad the politenefs to give orders that 
^e Duke of Hamilton Ibouid have what 
horfes he wafQted from the pofthoufes. 
' We fel out imimedtatety, and arrived al 
Ac next ftqge between one/and two in the 
jRorning. In Itiat part of ihe world,, jaifing 
the people at midnight, and harheffing the 
borfes for two carriages, takes up, at leaft, 
as much time aaidriviiig two iVages in fome 
. ^arts of England* Juft as ;we .werje goii)g 
diit of the poft-bouie, court, (be Aixbduke'^ 
l^otlcr and cook arrived; they Were going 
^ward, as'uftfal, to ' prepare ^upp^i', &c. 
at iWinn ^herc tbeir Higlwiefits.in^eiKleA 
::lo!kj: Thdy^kncw tiwt tlm horfci w.eie.,ali 
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retained for their mafter^ but had hot heitrd 
of the particoiar order in our fatbur. See- 
ing ten horfes going to (et Out» they ex« 
^ claiined againft the Po^mafter, and tbrea* 
tened him with the vengeance of the whole 
boufe of Auftria through all its branches, if 
he fhould permit a iingle horfe to leave the 
pofi-houfe till the Archduke and his fuit had 
paffed. 

The man, terrified with thefe threats, or- 
dered the poft4 Dions to dtfmount, and put up 
the horfes. This mandate was by no means 
agreeable to the Duke of Hamilton ; and the 
Poft-mafter's fear of the indignation of the 
Imperial family, was that inftant toft tn the 
danger which was prefented to his face, and 
more immediatcfy threatened his perfon 
he ordered the poftfllions to drive on. 

The next poft v\?as at a Tmall tQwn iir the 
Venetian State, whert wc found that orders 
had come from Venice to the fame efieft 
with thofe received at the different ftages wc 
had already paffed. The -italiah fervant: 
thought it tKrould favc lime to make u» pafs 
for part of the company to which thefe orders 
related— he ordered horfes in the name of the 
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Grand Duke, anil was inftantly obeyed— 
but the butler and the copk arriving fooii 
after, told a different talr. Couriers were 
difpatched, one of whom overtook us, and, 
in the name of the magiArates, ordered the 
poftilions to drive back, for we were a gang 
of impoftures, who had no connexion with 
the Grand Duke. The fame arguments, 
however, which had fo good an tStSt on 
the German Poft-mafter, prevailed al(b on 
the courier to be filent, and the poftilioos to 
proceed. 
^ . It was midnight before we arrived at 
Meftre, a fmall town on the banks of the* 
Xagane^ five miles from Venice, where we 
remained all night. Next morning we hired 
a boat, and in two hours were landed in the 
middle of this city. 

We have taken very delightful apartments 
at an inn, on the fide of the great canal. 
They had been juft quitted by his Royal 
H^ghnefs the Duke of Gloucefter, whoii^t 
pr^fent at Padua. Thus at length we arrived 
in Italy — 

«« Per varios cafus, ct tot defcrimina rerum. * " 
* Through varioos hazards/and xnanj crow eients. 
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LETTER II. 



Venice. 

A FEW diys after oar arrival at Venice, we 
met the Archduke and Duchcfs, at the boufe 
erf the Impert&l Ambailador. They were 
highly entertained with the hiftory of their 
cook atid butkr, which I gave them at full 
length. 

The company confided entirely of fo- 
reigners, the Venetian nobility nev«r vrfiting 
in Uie houfes of foreign jninifters. 

Among other ftrangers ws^s the fon of 
the Duke of Bfcrwick. This young gentle- 
man has lately allied himfelf to the family 
from which he is defcended, by marrying 
th^ifter of the Countefs of Albany. 1 fup- 
pofe you have heard that the Pretender, now 
at Florence, has aflumed the title Tjf Count 
Albany. 

Next Jay the D,v>k« j^f Hamilton accom* 
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panied the Archduke and Duchefs to the 
arfenal. They were attended by a deputation 
from the Senate. 

Some Venetian ladies of the firft diflinc- 
tion, in compliment to the Archduchcls^ 
were of the party. 

' The arfena) at Venice is a fortification of 
between two and three miles in compafs. 
On the ramparts are many little watch- 
towers, where centinels are ftationed. Like 
the arfenal at Toulon^ it is at once a dock- 
yard, and rcpofitory for naval and military 
ftores. Here the Venetians build their ihips, 
caft their cannon, make their cables, fails, 
anchors, &c« The arms are arranged here 
,as in other places of the lame kind, in large 
rboms divided into narrow walks by long 
walls of muikets, pikes, and halberts. Every 
thing having been pre|i|ired before the Arch« 
dufcc and Duchefs arrived, a cannon was caft 
. in their prefence. After this the ' company 
were conducted on board the Bacentaur, or 
vefiel in which the Doge is carried to 
cfpoufe the Adriatic. Here they were re- 
galed.with.wine and fwea meats, the Vene- 
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tian nobles doing the honours of "the entef« 
tainment« 

The Bacentaur is kept under cover, and 
never taken out but for the efpoufals. It is 
formed for coittaiiling a very numerous com- 
pany, is finely gilt and ofrtamertted withiti, 
«nd loaded on the outfide with emblematical 
figures in fculpture. This veflcl may pdf- 
fibly be adinired by landfmcn, but will nol' 
much charm a feaman's eye, being a heavy 
broad- bottomed machine^ which draws little 
water, and confeqviently may be eafily over** 
fet in a gale of wind. Of this, however, 
there is no great danger, as two precautions 
are taken to prevent fuch an accident ;. one 
of which feems calculated to quiet the mind& 
of believers, and the other to give- confidence 
to the mod incredulous. The fir ft is ufed 
by the Patriarch, who, as foon as the vellel 
is afloat, takes care to jpour into the fea fornix 
holy water, which is believed to have the . 
virtue of preventing or allaying ftornts. The , 
fecond is entrufted to the Admiral, who has^ 
the difcretionary power of poftponing the 
jnarriage ceremony, when the br^de fecms^ 
in the fmalleft degree boifterous. One of 
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the virtues of the holy watcr^ that of al- 
laying (lormsy is by this means rendered 
fuperfluous. ' 

But when the weather is quite favourable, 
the ceremony is performed every Afcenfion 
Day. The folemnrty is announced in the 
morning by the ringing of bells and firing of 
cannon. About mid-day the Doge, attended* 
by a numerous party of the Senate and . 
^^SJi goes on board the Bucentaur ; the 
reflel is rowed a little way into the fea, accom- 
)>ani^d by the fplendid yachts of the foreign 
AmbailadorS) the gondolas of the Venetian 
nobility, and an incredible number of barks 
and gallies of every kind. Hymns are fang, 
and a band' of mufic performs, while the 
Bucentaur and her attendants flowty move 
towards St. Lido, a fmalt iiland two miles 
from Venice. Prayers are then faid; after 
which the Doge drops a ring of no great 
value into the fea, pronouncing thefe 
words——** Defponfamus te, Mare, in 
iignum veri perpetuique dominii." The 
fea, like a modeft bride, aflen'ts by her (ilenoe, 
and the marriage is deemed valid and fecure 
to all intents and purpofes« 
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Certain it is, the time has been, when the 
Doge had entire pofieflion of, and dominion 
over, his fpoufe ;. but, for a confiderable 
time paft, her favours have been fhared 
fcy, feveral other lovers ; or,, according to 
that violent metaphor of Otway*8,' 

■ ■ ■ now 
iTheir €reat Bc^e sbniiks, treMibKiig in Ids palace. 
And sees fcis wife, tlte Adriatw, pl«ngh'd, 
Like a lewd whore, by bolder prows than his. 

After viewing, every thing in the arfenal^ 
the Arch-duke and Ducheft, with all she 
company, were invited on board fome boats^ 
which had been prepared for their reception. 
They were dire£lly rowed to that part af tlie 
Ij^kc from whence there was the rooft advan- 
tageous view of Venice, a band of mufic 
performing all the time ; while the faiiors^ 
in two or three fmall l^oats, were employed 
in fifliing oyfters, which they opened, and 
prefented to the company. 

The amufements of this day had all the 
advantage of novelty to render them agree- 
able to ftrangers, and every additional 
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pleafure which the attentive and polite 
behaviour of the Venetian nobility coul() 
give. 



LETTER III. 



Venice. 

jtVs this not the time of any of the public 
folenanities which draw ftrangers to Venice, 
it is fortunate that we happen to be here 
with the Arch-duke and Duchefs« The 
great refpeft which this State is anxious of 
fhowing the Imperial faniily, has broughf 
many of the nobUity to Venice, who would 
otherwife have been at their country-feats oa 
the continent, and has alfo given us oppor^ 
tunities of feeing fome things to more advan«* 
tage than we could ofterwife have done, 

J had the honour of attending their 
Highneffcs when they went to vifit th[c 
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iiiand of Murano. This is about a mile 
from Venice, was formerly a very flourifh- 
ing place, aiid dill boafts fome palaces which 
bear the marks of former magnificence, 
though now in a Ibte of decay. The ifland 
is faid to contain 20,000 inhabitants. The 
great manufa<£lpries of lopking-glaffes aro 
the only inducements which Grangers have 
to vifit this place. I faw one very fine ^ 
plate, for a mirror, made in the prefence of 
the Arch-duke ,in a few minutes : though 
not fo large as fome I have feen in the 
Paris manufa£tory, yet it was much larger 
than I could have thought it in the power 
of human lungs to blow. Inftead of being 
caft, as in France and England, the Murano 
mirrors are all blown in the manner of 
bottles. It is aftoniffaing to fee with what 
dexterity the workman wields a long hollow 
cylinder of melted glafs, at the end of an iron 
tube, which, when he has extended as much 
as poffrbic, by blowing, and every other 
means his art fuggefts, he flits with a ffaarp 
inArument, removing the two extremities 
from each other, and folding back the fides : 
the cylinder now appears a large iheet of 
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glafs, which being once more introduced into 
the furnace^ is brought out a clear^ finlflied 
plate. 

This inanufadlory formerly ferved all 
Europe with lookfng-glafles ; the quantity 
made here is ftiH confickrable ; for although 
France and England, and fome other coun- 
tries, make their own mirrors, yet, by the 
natural progrefs of luxury, thofe countries 
which ftjll get their mirrors and other things 
from Murano, ufe a much greater quantity 
now than formerly; fo that on the fup* 
po&ion that ^he Murano manufafturers 
have loft three-fourths of their cuflomers, 
they ipay (lill^ retain half as much trade as 
they ever had. It is furprifing that, inftead 
of blowing, they do not adopt the method 
of calling, which I fhould think a much 
eafier procefs, and by which larger plates 
may be made. Bdides mirrors, an infinite 
quantity of glafs trinkets (margaritini, as 
they are called) of all fhapes and colours are 
made here. Women of the inferior ranks 
wear them as ornaments', and as rofaries: 
they alfo mould this fubftance into many 
^ furious whimfical formsj by way of orna* 
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mental furniture tp houfes and churchesi. 
In (hort, there are gla(s bauUes enough made 
here, to bribe intoflavery half the inhabitants 
of the coad of Guinea« 

Since the departure of the Arch-duke and 
Duchefs, the Dbke of Hamilton has pafied 
his time modly in the houfes of the foreign 
AmbalTadors, the beft refourcc here, nexjt 
to the theatres, for ftrangers. 

We were lately at a converzatione at the 
Spanifh AmbafTador's ; it might have^ pafled 
for a pantomime entertainment. The Ani«> 
baflador, his lady, and daughters, fpeak np 
language but Spanifh ; and, unfortunateyy, 
this was underftood by none of the company 
bat the Duke of Berwick's, fon. Hearing 
that Mr. Montague refided at Venice, th^ 
Duke of Hamilton has had tlie curiofity to 
wait on that extraordinary man. He met 
his Grace at the (lair^head, and led u$ 
through fome apartments, furniihed in the 
Venetian manner,, into an inner room in 
quite a different fty le. There were no chairs^ 
but he defired us to feat ourfelves on a 
(bpha, whilft he placed him&if on a cufhion 
on the floori with his legs crofTed in the 
^ Turkifh 
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Turkifh faftiion. A young black flavc fat by 
him, and a veneral)le old man with a long 
beard, ferved us with coffee. 

After this collation, fome aromatic gums 
were brought, and" burnt in a little filvcr 
veffel. Mr, Montague held his nofe over 
the ftream for fome minutes, and fnuffcd up 
llie perfume with peculiar fatisfaAion ; he 
afterwards endeavoured to cotlefit the fmoke 
with his hands, -fprcading and nJbbihg it 
carefully along his beard, which fauhg in 
hoary ringlets to his girdte. This manner 
of perfuming the beard feems more cleanly^ 
and rather an improvement upon that ufed 
by the Jews in ancient times, as defcribed 
in the Pfalms tranflated by Scernhold and 
Hopkins: 

'Tis like the precious ointment, that 

Was poured on Aaron's head. 
Which from the beard down to the (kirts 
Of his rich garments fpread. 

Or, as the Scotch tranflation has it : 

Like {)recious ointment on the head 

That down the beard did flow ; 

Even Aaron's beard, and to the ikirts 

Did of his garments^o. 
, VOL. I. . « * 
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Which of thefe verfions is preferable,'! 
leave to the critics in Hebrew and Englifh 
pocfy to determine. I hope, for the fake of 
David's reputation as a poet, that neither 
baye retained alt the fpirit of the original* 
We had a great deal of converfetion with 
this venerable. looking perfon, who is, to 
the \dA degree, acute, communicative, and 
entertaining, and in whofe dlCcourfe an4 
manners ai*e blended the vivacity of 9 
Frenchman with the gravity ol a" Tork. 
We £bund: him, however, wonderfully 
prejudiced in favour of the Turkifli cha- 
r^^rs and manners, which he thinks infi« 
hitely preferable to the European, or thofd 
&f any other nation. 

He defcribes the Turks in general as a 
people of great feofe and integrity, the mpfl 
hofpitable, generous, and the happieft of 
jnaJikind. He talks of returning, as Ron 
as poflible,. to Egypt, which he paints as a 
perfect paradife ; and thinks that, had it not 
been »otherwife ordered for wife purpofes, 
of which, it does not become us to judge, the 
children of Ifrael would certainly have 
chofen to remain where they were, and have 



entldavoured to drive the Egypfttansi to the 
knd of Canaan. 

Though Mr. Moneaguc hardly ever ftirs 
abroad, he return^ the Duke's vifit ; and 
a& w© were not provided with cufhions^ he 
iaty while he ftaid, upon a fopha, with his 
kgs under him, as he had done at his own 
boufe. This pofturc, . by long habit, is 
now become the mod agreeable to him, 
ai%dhe infifts on its being by far the mod 
iutural and convenient ; but, indeed, he 
feems to cheri/h the fame opinion with 
regard to all the coftoms which prevail 
amotig the Turks. I could not help men-^ 
tioning one, wh^^^h* L fufp^Aed would bo 
thought both unnatural, and inconvenient 
hy at leftfl Me half of the human race ; 
that of t^ msr\ being allowed to engrofs 
as many wonlen as they can maintain, and 
confining them to the mod infipld of all 
hves» vvtthin their barams. " No doubt," 
replied he, ^* the wochen are ill enemies to 
*' pk>lyg4my and concubinage; and there 
^' is reafoii to. imagine, that this ^verGon 
•• of theirs, joined to the great iofluence 
i^ they have in all Chrifliap cooatrits, has 
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^^ prevented Mahon^tamfm from making . 
" any progrcfs in Europe. The Ttirkifh 
♦* men, on ihe other hand," continued he, 
•* have an averfion to Chriftianity, .equal to 
♦' that which the Chriftian women have to 
♦* the religion of Mahomet ; auricular con- 
^* fefTion is perfectly horrible to their ima- 
^* ginatibq. No Turk, of any delicacy, 
'^ would ever allow his Wife, particularly 
*' if lie had but one, to hold private 
♦* conference with a man, on aiiy pretext 
♦* whatever," 

I took notice, that this avei-fjon to auri-* 
cular confefiion could not be a reafon for 
theTurk*s diflike to the Prc/^<i«/' religion, 
♦' That is true," faU he; *♦ but you have 
^^ other tenets in common with the CathOf- 
♦' lies, which renders your religibn as 
f ' odious as theirs. You forbid poJygamy 
♦* and concubinage, which, in the eyes of 
** the Turks, who obey the dictates of the 
♦' religion they embrace, is confidered as 
^* an intolerable hardfliip. Befides, the idea 
•* which your religion gives of heaven, is by 
^* no means to their tafte. If th^y believed 
fi yojir account, they would thinH it ttie 



*^ mod tireibmeand comfottkrs place in the 
** unlverfc, and not one Turk among a 
** thoufand would go to th^ ChriAian 
•* heaven if he hail it in his. choice. LaRIyf , 
** the Chriftian religion .coniiders v^omen 
**' as creatures upon a level with men, and 
*' e«[ually entitled to every, enjoyment, both 
•• here and hereafter* When the Turks 
*• are told thiSy* added he^ *• they are not 
*• furprired at being informed alfo, that 
■* wdmen, in general, are better Chriftians 
** than men ; but they are perfectly afta>- 
** niflied that an opinion, which they think 
^ (b contrary to common fenfe, fhould 
**- fubGA among the rational^ that is to fay, 
/* the inaJe part of Chriftian s. It is im- 
** poffiblc," added Mr. Montague, *• to drive 
** it out of the head of a Muflulman, that 
** women are creatures of a fubordinate 
** fpccies, created merely to comfort ami 
•• amufe men during their journey through 
** this vain world, but by no means worthy 
" of accompanying believers to paradife* 
•* where females, of a nature far fuperior 
•• to women, wait with impatience to re- 
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** ceive all picMis Moffalmea into llieir 

It is needlefs to relate to you any more of 
dOur converfation. A 1ady» to whom I was 
^*mng /an accomu of it tfae^:day on ^hich it 
Ihapi^ened, could with difficulty aUnw me ro 
^proceed thus far in my narraXA.ve ; but* it>ter«> 
Tuptrng me with impatienoe, flEfecfaidy flie 
^as furprtfed I could repeat ^U the nonfcn^ 
-fical, deteftable, impious jnaiKineis oC tbofe 
odious Mahometans ; axid.iiie thought Mr. 
Montague fliould be feot back.to &gypU 
with his long heard, and not bei all|]twe4 ^ 
propagate c^iniQiiSi the bate, menjtion of 
which, however reafonable they, might 
appear to Turks, ought not to be tolerated 
in any Chriftian land. 
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LETTER IV, 



y«nic«« 

Jl he view of Vctticc, nt fomc little dif* 
tancc from the town, k mentioned by many 
travellers in terms of the higheft admiration. 
I had beenib often forewarned of the amaze* 
tnent wi(h which I ihouid be druck at firft 
fight of tMs city , tfiat when 1 adloally did 
fee it, I &)t Itttle or no amazement at aU. 
You MTill heboid, faid thofe anticipators, t 
fnagnificent town,— or more frequently, td 
make the deeper impfeffion, they gave it in 

' detail*— You Will behold, faid they, magnifi* 
cetit palaces, churches, towers, and fteeples, 
all {tending in the middle of the fca. Well ; 
this,Tinqvrefttonably,is an vmcommon fcene^ 
and there is no manner of doubt ifhat a 
town, ftirroonded by wrfter, is a very fine 
•fight ; but all the traveMtfrs that have exifted 
fine* the days ofCaih will not conviitce me> 

^at-a fbwn, ftitfountled bv land, is not a 
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much finer. Can there be any comparifan> 
in point of beauty, between the dull mono* 
tony of a watery furface,and the delightful va- 
riety of gardens, meadows, billsj and woods f 

If the fituation of Venice render it lef» 
agreeable than another city, to behold at a 
diilance, it muft render it, in a mach (Iron- 
ger degree, Icfs agreeable fo inhabit. For 
you will pleafe to recolle£l, that, inftead 
of walking or riding in the fields, and en- 
joying the fragance of herbs , and the me- 
lody of birds; when you wifli to tak« the 
air here, you muft fabmit to be paddled 
about, from morning to night, in a narrow 
boat) along dirty canals; or, if you don't 
like this, you have one refourcc more, which 
is that of walking in St. Mark's Place. 

Thefe are the difadvantages under which 
Venice labours with regard to fituation ; but 
it has other peculiarities, which, in the opU 
nion of many, overbalance them^and render 
it, on the whole, an agreeable town. 

Venice is faid to be built in the fea ; that 
is, 'it is built in the midft of fhallows, which 
ftretch fome miles from the fliore, at the 
'bottom of the Adr iatic Guiph. Tliougj* . 



thofe (liallows, being noW a 1 1 cbvered with 
wkter, have the? appfeartnttddf one great lake» 
yet they are called La^une, or lakes; bc>- 
taoTe formerfy, a$ it ife hnagified, there were 
feveral. On failing on the Laguna, and 
looking to the bDttom, many large hollows 
are to bfefecn,- which, at f<ln>e fortncr pe- 
riod, have, very poffiWyi l>«5en diftinA lakes, 
though'ttOw; W<\Ag all covered with a com* 
ittoh futfaee of Water, they form-One large 
lake, of une^oal depfh. 'ilie intervals 
between thofe boHows, it is fuppofed,* were 
little tflands, and are now {hallows, which^ 
at tbb, are all within reach of a pole. 

"When you approach the city, yon come 
along a li^qaid road, rtiarktd by rows offtakes 
on each fide, Whkh dir^ veflets^ of a cer^ 
tain burthen, to avoid the iballON^s, atid 
keep in deeper water* Thefe fhalldws are tl 
better defence to the city thart the ftrongeft 
fortifications. On the approach of an 
enenly's fleet^ the Venetians have only to 
puli'ttp their ftakes, and the enemy can 
advance no farther. They are equally be- 
yond the infult of a land array, even in the 
midft of winter ; for the flux and reflux of 



the fsfif ^d'ih^:inUdwfc'0ftfhe. climate, pre- 
vent (ttcfa a Asepgj^afke afiQwl4 a^ixiUlb^ 
afiprpacb of ^ Afmf tkat vRty. . 

Th^ lake in -which V^ioie flands« :is si 
KiQd j>f %jcll iiHicf ,gulpb> Cepacated fw^n 
the l2M:geone|by fj^i^e ifl:^, at aiew niilei 
diftafi5;e. Xhef^ ^flac^k, jor a^ gneat i(»ea(ttrfu 
hre^Jlc ijte forpcflf rtbe Adwjif? /larflWg-befeff 
tbfy^ea,ch tHfti^^una; yiaw io v«ry higli 
wjivHsrr^ef^avfg^on of tfoe lake is 4aJi^g/B^ 
rpus to; gpo4olas, a^d fonif Mo^f^ tfee gqnt 
doleers di^ npt trud ti^firofeUe^ fveii on 
the puaais witbi? 'Sbe city. This is oot fo 
great aa in^n^yepj^jncy to tl^ inh^liit^ttft u 
yf^^tnj^. ioa^gioe.; becauiie mpft-of the 
bopifE^s^^bave, .Qn« dpor ojpieriing. Viihnsi 3 :caiMilt 
im4ano|her ci^niwiica^rpg With tbe:ftr«el t 
))y fti^^^ of whifj^y aad pf th^rtHH^S^ fm 
can^oiiJjalfliipft ^ny partpf ih^'toww by J^d 
is weUasJ>)i: W9jt,er« - 
. T^ n^mk^r^( it^h^bilants.Is conpoted 
?jt. abo^t iJOjOOp i lb|jitre^tii> ifl gaw^l,**© 
narrow i fo.ar^ihj^ canak^ eicceipt the Grao^ 
C^al, wbicb .is^vfzry bc<»d^ andlias>ar^r 
pcatjiflie coMrfc through . tte middle of iter 
city. Th/Ly teil yo»^ theiQe,;iGB. federal fiytia^ 
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4red bridges in Venice, What pafs under 
this name, however, are fingle arches thrown 
over the canals ; moft of them paltry 
, <eQough. 

The Riaho confifls alfo of a Cngle arch, 
but a very noble one, and of marble. It is 
ha'ilt acroft the Grand Canal, near the 
middle, where it is narrowcft. This cele- 
brated arch is ninety feet wide on the level 
of the c^nal, and twenty - four i^fcet high, 
Irs beauty is impaired by two rows of booths* 
-or {hops, whfdi are ereSed upon it, and 
divide its upper furface into three narrow 
•ftreets. Thfe view fron^ the Rialto is Equally- 
li^Iy and ttlagnificent ; the objefts under 
your «ye are the Grand Canal, (Covered -with 
tft>ats ahd gondolas, and ilanke^ bn eac& fide 
with magnificent pieilacTes, churches, ind' 
fpires ; but this iine profpe£l is almoft th(> 
only t)tie in Venice ; for, except the Grand 
Canal, anctlhe Canal Regib, art the others 
are narrow and mean ; fofne 6( theth have 
no qix3ijk; the Water' UtebHy'WhfHt^" the 
vMh of the koiufes. When yoti fail along * 
thofe Wrfetifherf canals, you- hafve nb one ' 
^^rceable s3hjtSt' to cheer ^ht Cighi ; and 'the ' 
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fmell is overwhelmed with the ftench, whichy 
at certain feafons, exhales from the water. 



LETTER V. 

Venice . 

A.S ttre only agreeable view in Venice 
is from the Gkand Canal^ fo the only 
place where you can walk with eafe and 
fafetVy is in the Piazza di St. Marco. This 
is a kind of irregular quadrangle, formed 
by a number of buildings, all fingular in 
their kind, and very different from each 
other, . 

. The Ducal palace — the church of St. ^ 
M;jrk — that of St. Giminiano -^ a noble 
T^nge of buildings, called Procuratie the 
new. and the old, in which are the Mufeun^, 
the public tibrai:y, and nine, large apart-* 
ments belonging to the Procurators of St. 
Mark; all thefe buildings are of marble. 



-There is an opening from St. MarkV 
Place to the fea, on which (land two Jofty 
pillars of granite. Criminals condenAned 
to fui&r death publicly, are executed be*- 
tween thefe pillars : on the top of one of 
them isalion, with wings ; and on the other, 
a faint, without wings : — there is, how- 
ever, a large crocodile at his feet,, which,, 
I prefume, belongs to him. At one corner 
of St. Mav-k*s chur<:h, contiguojgs to the 
palace, are two (latues of Adam and Eve i 
they have neither wings nor crocodile, nor 
any kind of attendant, not even their old 
acquaintance the ferpent. 

At the porner of the new Piiicuratie^ 
a little diftant from the church, (lands the 
lleeple of St. Maik. This is a quadran- 
gular tower, about three hundred feet in 
^height. I am told it is not uncommon in 
Italy for the church and (leeple to be in 
this (late of difunion. This (l>ocked a 
clergyman of my acquaintance very much > 
he mentioried it to me many years ago, 
a|pongfl:« the errors and abfurdities of the 
church of Rome. The gentleman was 
clearly of opinion, that church and ftceple 
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ought to be infeparable as man and wife ; 
and that every church ought to confider 
its (leeple as mortar of its mortar, and 
ftone of its ftone. An old captain of 
a fhip, who was prefeiit, declared himfelf 
of the^. fame way of thinking, and fwore 
that a church divorced from its fteeple, 
appeared to him as ridiculous as a ftiip 
without a maft. 

A few*paccs from the church are three 
tail poles, on which «n(igns and flags are 
hung on days of public rejoicing. Thefe 
ftandards are in memory of the three king- 
doms, Cyprus, Candia, and Negropont^ 
which wice belonged to this* republic ; 
the three crowns are ftill kiept in the Ducal 
palace. Since the kingdoms are gone, I - 
, ihould think the crowns and the pokn 
fcareejy worth preferving; they are, how- 
ever, of tbie fame value to Venice, that thc^ 
title of King of France is to his Britannic 
Majefty. At the bottom of the. Tower of 
St. Mark, is a fmall neat building of 
marbte, called the Loggletta, where feme 
of the Procurators of St: Mark conffantly 
attend to Jo bufiaefi. Some people are of^_ 
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opinion that, particolarly when the grand 
councUy or the fenate, -are-afremblcdl, thefe 
Procurators an? placed there, as ftatc ccn- 
ttneb, to give warning in cafe of any 
appearance of difcontent or comnaotion 
aniongjfae populace, w3iich mud necei&rily 
fliow itfeW at this place; as there is no 
trther in Venice where a mob could af- 
fembie. 

The patriarchal chtirch of St. Mark, 
though one of ih«e richcft and moft ex- 
penfive in the world, does not ftrilce the 
cy% -very much at firft ; the architeflure iS 
of a mixed kind, moifHy Gothic, yet many 
of the pillars are qf the Grecian orders : 
the Otttfide is iticruHed with marble ; the 
infide, ceiling, and floor, are all of the 
fined marble : the numerous pillars which 
Capport the roof are of the fame fubftance: 
Ac whole IS crowned by five domes ; —bit 
^^llthis hlUotir and expente have been di- 
«Aed by a very moderate Aare of 'tafte. 

Tlie front, which looks to the palace^ 
li^ <ive brafe' gates, with hiftorical bas- 
ic] ieves ; oyer the principal* gate are placed- 
l&e'ibttr famous- br^nac horfes,'faid to be 
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the workmanihip of Lycippus ; they w&if^ 
given to the emperor Nefoy by Tiridates^ 
king of Armenia ; the fiery fpirit of their 
countenances, and their animated attitudes, 
ire perfe£ily agreeable to ilielr original 
deftination, of being harnefled to the cha* 
riot of the Sun.— Nero placed them on the 
triumphal arch confecrated ta him, and 
they are to be feen on the. reverfe of foma 
of his medals; they were removed from 
Rome to Conftantinople^ placed in the hyp- 
podrome by ConAaqtine,. and remained 
. there till the taking of Conftant;inople .-by 
the French and Venetians in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when they were 
carried to Venice, and placed up^n the gate 
of St. Mark's church, ^ . 

Thetreafury of St, Mark is very rich in 
jewels and relics r and it was neceffary to 
apply to one of the Procurators of St, 
Mark for leave to fee it. I . (hall qply men- 
tion a few of the ♦ moft.. valv|able efFe^s 
kept here. Eight pilkrs from Solomon's 
templjC at Jerufalem ; a piece of the Virgin 
Mary's veil, fomc'of her hair, and a fmall 
, poriion of her milk j (he jcptle v^Jiy 
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our Saviour at his lafl: fupper; one of the 
nails of the crofs, and a few drops of hit 
blood. After thefe k woiild be impertinent 
to enumerate the bones, and other relics^ 
of faints and martyrs, of. which there is a 
plentiful fhow in this church, and ftill left 
need I take up your Xittit with an inventory 
of the temporal jewels kept here } it would 
be unpardonable, however, to omit nten* 
ttohing the pi£iure of the Virgin, by St. 
Luke. From this, compared with his 
other works, it is plain, that St. Luke was 
a much better evangelifi than painter : feme 
profcffions feem. to be almoft incompatible 
with each other. — I have known many 
very good painters who would have made 
bad faints; and here is an inAance of an 
excellent faint who was but an indifferent 
painter. 

The old Procuratie is built of a kind of 
. black marble ; the new is of the pietra dura 
oflftria. . 

The church of St. Geminiano is an ele- 
gant piece of architcdlure, by Sonfovino. 

The Du«al palace is an imitienfe building, 
entirely of marble, Befides the apartment*' 
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of the Doge, there are alfo halls and cham- 
bers for thefenate, and all the diflFerent coun* 
cils and tribunals. The principal entrance 
•is by a fpacious ftair, called the Giants ftair, 
^n account of two Goloffal ftatues d^ Mars 
and Neptune, placed at the top ; they arc of 
white marble, the work of S&nfovino, and 
intended to rcprefent the naval and military 
power of this ftatc/ Their gigantic fize 
might be proper enough formerly, but they 
would bejufter emblems of the prefent force 
of this republic if their ftature were mort 
moderate. 

Under the porticoes, to whrch you afcend 
by this ftair, you may perceive the gaping 
mouths of lions, to receive anonymous 
letters, informations of treafonable practices, 
and accufations of magiflrates for abufesin 
office. 

From the palace there is a covered bridge 
of comniunication to a ftate prifon, on the 
other fide of the canal. Prifoners pafs to and 
from the courts over this bridge, which is 
named Ponte Dei Sbfpiri, 
- TTie apartments and halls of the Ducal 
palace are ornamented by the pencils of 
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Titian, Paul Veroncfe, Tintoret, Parima,the 
Bafl&nsy and other painters. The rape of 
Eoropa, and the (lorming of Zara, both by 
Paul Veronefe, are amongA the higheft ef- 
teemed pieces df that mafler. The foot of 
Europa is honoured with the particular ad- 
miration of the connbifleiirs ; the buJl feems 
to be of thetr way of thinking, for he licks 
it as he bears her along above the waves. 
Some people admire even this thought of 
the painter; I cannot fay I^m of the num- 
ber : I ^hink it is the only thing in the pic- 
ture which is not admirable ; it is making 
Jupiter enter a little too much into the cha« 
radler ^ich he had aSumcd. * There are a 
few pi£lures in this palace by Titian, but a 
great many by the other roafters. The fub« 
je<^s arc mo&ly taken fiiom the hiftory of 
Venice. 

Within the palace there is a little arfenal, 
which communicates with the hall of the 
great council. Here a great numW of muf- 
kets are Jcept, ready charged^ with -which the 
nobles may arm themiblv^s ion any fudden 
infarreAion, or ^thcr emergency. 

The k>wer gallery, or the piaaita, undci: 
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the palace, is called the Broglio. In this the 
noble Venetians walk and converfe: it is 
only here, and at council, where they have 
oppc^rtunities of meeting together ; for they 
feldom vifit openly, or in a family way, at 
each other's houfes, and fecrct meetings 
would give umbrage to the ftate inquifitors : 
they chufe, therefore, to tranfadl their bufi* 
nefs on this public walk. People of inferior 
rank feldom remain on the BrogliQ for any 
length of thne when the nobility are 
there. 



LETTER VL 



Venice. 

1 Was led, in my laft, into a very partis. 
cular (and I wi(h you may not have alfo 
foand it very tedious) defer! ption of St. 
Mark*s Place* There is no help for what 
is paft, but, for your comfort, you have 
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nothing of the fame kind to fear while 
we remain here ; for there is not anothev 
fquare, ov place ^ as the French with more 
propriety call them, in all Venice. To 
compenfa^e, however^ for their being but 
one, there is a gre^ater variety of objefi$ 
to be feen at this one, than in any half 
dozen of )the fquar^s or places of London or 
Paris. 

After oar eyes had been dazzled with look- 
ing at pidlures, and our legs cramped with 
fitting in a gondola, it was no fmall relief and 
amufement to faunter in the palace of St. 
Mark. 

The number and diverfity of objcdls 
which there prefent themfelves to the eye^ 
naturally create a very rapid fucceflfion of 
ideas. The fight of the churches awakens 
religious fentiments, and by an eafy tran- 
fition, the mind is led to contemplate th6 
influence of fu perdition. In the juidft of 
this reverie Nero's four hprfes appear, ^and 
carry the fancy to Rome andConftantinoplc. 
While you are forcing your way, fwoid ia 
hand, with the heroic Henry Dandelo, into 
^he capital of Afia, Adam and Eve flop your 
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progrefs, and lead you to the gardtn of Eden. 
You |iave not long enjoyed a ftate of inno* 
cence and happinefs in that delightful para* 
dife, till Eve 

— her rafh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, flie plucks, llie eats. 

After that unfortunate repaft, no more 
comfort being to be found there, you are 
glad to mount St. Mark's winged Uon, and 
fly back to the Ducal palace, where you will 
naturally rcfleft on the rife and progrefs of 
the Venetian ftatc, and the various fprings 
of their government. While you admire 
theftrength of a conftitution which has flood 
firm for fo many ages, you are appalled at 
the fight of the lion*s mouth gaping for acr 
cufations ; and turning v\rith horror from a 
place where innocence feems expofed to the 
attacks of hidden malice, you are regaled 
with a profpc6l of the fea, which opens your 
return to a country of real freedom, where 
juftice rejeds the libel of the hidden accu- 
fer, and dares to try, condemn, and execi}t;e 
openly^ the higheft, as well as the lowed, dc- 
Jinqucnt. 



I affure you I have, more than oncei 
made all this tour, ftanding in the middle of 
St. Mark'& fquare : whereat, in the French 
places, you have nothing before your ©yes 
but monuments of the monarch's vanity, 
and the people's adulation ; and in the greater 
part of the London fquares and ftreets, what 
idea can prefent itfelf to the imagination, 
beyond that of the fnug neatnefs and conve- 
niency-of fubftantial brick houfes ? 

I have been fpeaking hitherto of a morn« 
ing faunter ; for in the evening there gene* 
rally is» on St. Mark's Place, fuch a mixed 
muhitude of Jews, Turks, and Cbriftians ; 
lawyers, knaves, and pickpockets; mounter 
banks, old women, and phyficians ; women 
of quality with malks ; ftrumpets barefaced ; 
and, in fliort,' fuch a jumble of fenators, 
citizens, gondoleers, and peopfe of every 
charader and condition, that your ideas are 
broken, bruifed, and diflocated in the crowd; 
in fuch a manner that you can think, or 
reflect, on nothing ; y^t this bdng a ftate of 
mind which many people are fond of, th^ 
place never fails to be well attended, and, in 
fine weather, numbers pafs a great part of 
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the night there. When the piazza is illa- 
oiinated, and the fliops in the adjacent ftreets 
lighted up, the whole has a brilliant cffeA ; 
and as it is the cuftora for the ladies, as wcU 
as the gentlemen, to frequent the caflinos 
and coffee-houfes around, the Place of St, 
Mark anfwers all the purpofes of either 
Vauxhall ot Ranelagh. 

It is not in St. Mark*s Place that you are 
to look for the fined monuments of the art 
of Titian, or the genius of Palladio ; for 
thofe it is neceflary to yifit the churches and 
palaces : but if you are inclined to make 
that tour, you muft find another Cicerone, 
for I (hall certainly not undertake the office. 
1 do dot pretend to be a competent judge of 
painting or architedure ; I have no new- 
remarks to make on thofe fubjcds, and I 
wiih to avoid a hackneyed repetition of 
what has been (aid by others. 

Some people feem affedJed by paintings 
to a degree which I never could feel, and 
can fcarcely conceive. I admire the works 
of Guido and Raphael, but there are ama- 
teurs wJk) fall downright in love with everr 

man. 
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man, woman, or angel, produced by thofe 
painters. 

When the fubjeft is pathetic, I am often 
(Iruck with the genius and execution of the 
artiil, and touched with the fcene repre- 
fented, but without feeling thofe violent 
emotions of grief which fome others dlf- 
play. I have feen a man fo aflFedled with 
the grief of Venus for the death of Adonis, 
that he has wiped his eyes as if he had been 
Aedding tears ; and * have heard another 
exprefs as much horror at the martyrdom 
of a faint, as he could have done had he 
been prefent at the real execution. Horace's 
obfervation is perfeAIy juft, as he applies it, 

Segnius irritant animos demilTa per aurem, 
Quani quae funt oculis fubjefta fidelibus— * 

He is treating of dramatic pieces ; 
Aut agitur res in fcenis, aut a£ta refertur,t 

is the preceding line. On the ftage, what 

* What we hear. 

With slower passion to the b^art proceeds, 
Thah when an audience viewl the very deeds.*^ 
t The J)asine86 of tha drama mast appear in act\^ 
or description. 

VOL. I. C 
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. is aftually reprefented, makes a ftronger 
impreffion than what is only related ; and 
in real life, no doubt we ftiould be more 
ihocked by feeing a murder committed, 
than by hearing an account of it. But 
whether feeing a pathetic ftory exprefled 
in .painting, 6r hearing it related, has thp 
mod powerfurefFedt, is a different quefljon, 
I only fay for myfelf, that, on contem-f 
plating a painted tragedy, I can never help 
rpcolle£ting that it is a£led upon canva^ 
This never fails to dart fuch a ray of 
comfort into my heart, as cheers it up, 
in fpite of all the blood and carnage I fee 
before my eyes. With a mind fo vulgarly 
fabricated, you will not be furprifed when 
I acknowledge, that I have felt more com- 
paffion at the fight of a fingle highway-* 
man going to Tyburn, than at the maflacre 
of two thouftnd itinpcents, though exe^ 
cuted by Nicholas Pouffin himfelf, . This 
convinces me that I am not endued wit!; 
the organs of a connoifleur.' 

But if you. are violently bent upon being 
thought a man of very refined tafte, there 
pre books in abundance tp be had^ w))jc}) 
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will pot you in poffeffion of all the terms 
of technical applaufe, or cenfure, and fur- 
nifti you with fuitable expreffions for the 
whole climax of fenCbility. As for rayfelf, 
I was Jong ago taught a leflbn, which made 
a deep impreffion on my mind^ and will 
eflPefkually prevent me from every afie£t?.- 
tipn of that kind. Very early in life, I 
refided above a year at Paris, and happened 
one day to accompany five or fix of our 
.countrymen, to view the pi£lures in the 
Palais Royal. A, gentleman who alFedled 
an enthuiiaftic paffion for the fine arts, 
particularly that" of painting, and who had 
the greatcft defife to be thought a con- 
noiflcur, was of the party. He had read 
the lives of the painters, and had the 
Voyage Pittorefque dc Paris .by hearr. 
From the moment we entered the rooms he 
began to difplay all the refinements of his 
tade; he inftruiSed us what to admire, and 
drew us away with every fign of difguft 
when we (lopped a moment at an un- 
celebrated picture. We were afraid of 
appearing pleafed with any thing we faw, 
tiH he informed us whctlicr or not it wa* 
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worth looking at,^ He (hook his head at 
fome, toITed up, his nofe at others ; com* 
mended a few, and pronounced fentence 
on every piece as he paiTed along, with 
the moft impoiing tone of fagactty.— -^' Bad, 
** that Caravaggio is too bad indeed,, devoid 
** of all grace ; — but here is a Caracci that 
•* makes amends ; how charming the grief 
«• of that Magdalen ! The Virgin, you'll 
** obferve, gentlemen, is only fainting, bat 
*' the Chrift is quite dead, . Look at the 
** arm, did you ever fee any thing fo dead? 
«< -^Aye, here's a Madona, which they tell 
"you is an original, by Guido ; but any 
" body may fee that it is only a tolerable 
•* copy. — Pray, gentlemen, obferve this St. 
" Sebaftian, how delightfully he expires ! 
*' Don't you all ^feel the arrow in your 
** hearts? I'm fure I feel it in mine. Do 
«* let us move on ; I fhould die with agony 
" if I looked any longer. '* 

We at length came to the St John by 
Raphael, and here thi$ man of tafte.ftopped 
ihort in a extafy of admiration.-— One of the 
company had already pafied it without 
miodlhg it, and was looking, at another 
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pi£lare; on which the connoiffeur bawled 
out — ** Good God, Sir ! what arc yoa 
•« aboul ^" Tb6 honeft gentleman ftarted, 
and ftared around to know what crime he 
had been guilty of. 

•* Have you eyes in your head, Sir?" 
continued the connoiflTeur: *• don't you 
•* know St. John when you fee him?*' 

** St. John !" replied the other,, in 
amazement. " Aye, Sir, St. John tlie 
** Baptift, in propria per/ona,** 

** I don't know what you mean. Sir,** 
faid the gentleman, peevifhly. 

" Don't you ?" rejoined the connoiflTeur ; 
•* then I'll endeavour to explain myfelf. I 
** mean St. John in the wildernefs, by the 
•* divine Rafiaelle Sanzio da Urbino, and 
** there he fiands by your fide. — Pray, my 
** dear Sir, will you be h obliging as to 
** beftow a little of your attention on that 
* foot ? Does it not ftari from the wall ? Is 
** it not perfedily out of the frame ? ©id you 
** ever fee fuch colouring?' They talk of 
•5 Titian ; can, Titian's colouring excel that? 
'* What truth, what nature in the head ! 
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•• To the elegance of the antique, here i« 
•* joined the fimplicity of nature." 

We flood liftening in filent admlratioir, 
and began to imagine we perceived all the 
perfeftions he enumerated; when a perfon 
in the Duke of Orleans* fervice came and 
informed us,, that tliev briginal, which lie 
prefomed was the pift^re we wifhed to 
fee, ^yas in another room ; the Duke having 
allowed a painter to copy it. 7'hat which 
we had been looking at was a very wretched 
daubing, done from the original by fomc 
obfcure painter, and had been thrown, with 
other rubbifli, into a corner; where the 
Swifs had accidientally difcovered it, and had 
hung it up merely by way of covering the 
vacant fpace on the wall, till the other fhouM 
be replaced. 

How the connoiffeur looked on this 
trying occafion^ I cannot fay. It would have 
been baTbarous to have turned an eye* upon 
him.-^I ftepped into the next room, fuUy 
detcrifkined to be cautious in deciding on^ 
the merit of painiing ; perceiving that it 
was not fafe, in this fcience, to" fpeakcven 
from the book. 
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LETTER Vir. 



Veni£e4 

VV £ acquire an early partiality for Rom^^ 
by reading the dailies^ and the hif^ory of 
the ancient republic. Other parts of Italy 
alfo intereft us more on account of thcif 
having been the refidence of the old Romansi 
than from the regard we pay to what ha^ 
been tranfaded there during the fall fourteen 
or fifteen centuries. 

Venice claims no irtiportaftce froiti ancient 
hiftory, and boafh no connedlion with the 
Roman republic; it fprung from the ruins 
of that empire ; and whatever its annals 
offer worthy of the attention^ of mankind, is 
independent of the prejudice we feel in 
fiivour of the Ro^ian name. 

The independence of Venice was not 
built on ufurpation, nor cemented with 
blood ; it was founded on the firft law of 
human nature, and the* undoubted* rights 
of man. 
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About the middle of the fifth century, 
when Europe formed one continued fcene 
of \ioIence and bloodflied; a hatred of 
tyranny, a love of liberty, and a dread of 
the cruelty of barbarians, prompted the 
Veneti, a people inhabiting a fmall di(lri<£i 
of Italy, a few of the inhabitants of Padua, 
and fome peafants who lived on the fertile 
banks of the Po, to feek an afylum from 
the fury of Attila, amongft the Uttle iilandi 
arid marfhes at the bottom of the Adriatic 
Gulph. 

Before this time, fome fiihermen had 
built fmall houfes, or huts, ih one of thcfe 
iflarids, called Rial to.# The city ofPadua^ 
with a view to draw commercial advantagei 
from this eftablifhment, encouraged fome 
of her inhabitants to Jettle there, and fent 
every year three or four citizens to adl as 
magiftrates. Wheji Attila had taken and 
deftroyed Aquileia, great numbers from all 
the neighbouring countries fled to Rtalto ; 
whofe fize being a^ugmented by new houfes, 
took the name of Venice, from the diftrift 
from which the greater number of the 
earlieft. refugees had fled. On the death of 
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Attila, many returned to their former ha- 
bitations ; but thofe who preferred freedom 
and fecurity, to aJI other ad^ntages, re- 
mained at Venice. Such was the beginning 
of this celebrated republic. Some nice 
4^(linguiiliers pretend, that this was the 
-|}eginning of their freedom, but not of 
their independency; for fhey aflert^ that 
the Venetians were dependent on Padua, as 
their mother city, 'k is certain that the 
Faduans claimed fuch a prerogati^ over 
this infant (iakc^ and attenoipted to fubjed 
bertofome commercial reftruSions; thefe 
were reje^d by the Venetians, as arbitrary 
and vexatious* Difputes arofe very dan- 
^rous to botli ; but they ended in Venice 
entirely throwing off the jurifdi^on of 
Padua. It is curious, and not unworthy 
of ferious attention in the prefent age, to 
•&e the parent now totally fubje^ed to the 
child, whom flie wiihed to reuin in too 
rigorous a dependence. 

The ifruption oftbeLonAardsinto Italy, 
while it fpread havoc and dtftrufkion over 
the adjacent country, was the caufe of a 
.^rcat acceffion of ftreogth to Venice, by the 
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numbers of new refugees who fled to it with 
all the wealth they could carry, and became 
fubjedls of this ftate. 

The Lombards^ thcmfelves, while they 
eftabliflied their kingdom in the northern 
parts of Italy, and fubdued all the ancient 
diftrifk of the Vcneti, thought proper to 
Jeave this little ftate unmolefted, imagining 
that an attempt againft, it would be attended 
with more trouble than profit ; and white 
they carried on'' more important conquefts, 
they found it convenient to be on a good 
footing with Venice, wliofejiumerous fqua- 
drpns of fmall veSels could render the moft 
cffential ferviccs to their armies. Accord- . 
ingly leagues and treaties were formed^ 
occafionally between the two ftates ;. the 
Lombards in all probability imagining, that 
it would be in their power, at any time, to 
make themfelves mafters of this inconfide- 
rable republic. But when that people had 
fully eflablifhed their new kingdom, and 
were free from the expencc of other wars, 
they then (ounA Venice fo much increafed 
in (Irength, that, however much they might 
have wifhed to comprehend it within their 



dominions, it appeared no longer confiftent 
"^ith found policy to. make the attempt. 
They therefore chofe rather to con&rm their 
ancient alliance by frefh treaties. 

When Charlemagne overturned the king- 
dom of the Lombards, and after having 
fent their king Didier prifoner to France, 
was crowned emperdr at Rome, by Leo 
.the Third,— «-the Venetian ftate cultivated 
the favour of that conqueror with fo much 
:rddrefs, that, inftead of attempting any 
thing againA their independence, he con>- 
firmed the treaty they^ had made with the 
Lombards ; by which, -among other things, 
the limits, or boundaries^ between the two- 
ftates, were afcertainedl 

In the wars with the eaflfern empire, and* 
in thofe of later diite between France anj 
the houfe of Auftria, Venice always endea- 
voured to avoid the refentment of either of 
the contending parties ; fecretly, however, 
aflifting that which was at the greateft 
didance from her own dominions, and, of 
eonfequence, the leaft formidable to her. 
Thofe great powers, on their parts, were fo^ 
eager to^ humble, or deftroy, each oiher^ 
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that the rifing vigour of Venice was pef* 
Itiitted to grow, for ages, almoft unobferved* 
Like the fame of Marcellias, it might haife 
been faid of that repubfie, 

Crefcit occuho velut arbor avo*. 

And when, at length, fhe began to excite 
the jealoufy of the great ftates of Europe^ 
ihe- had acquired ftrength and revenues 
fufEciem to refill not only one, but great 
combinations of thofe powers leagued for 
her deftru&ion. 

This republic, iti * its Various periods of 

increafe, of meridtfto^ fpkndor, and of de- 

clenfion^ has already * exjfled for a longer 

time than aiiy other of which hiftory 

j makes mention. The. Venetians themfelves 

afiert, that this duration is owing to the 

^excellent materials of which their govern- 

.floent has been compofed,. by which th^y 

imagine* it has loiig fince been brought to 

the higheft degree of perfedion. 

* Like a youthful tree, of growth 
lofcnfiblc; high (hoots his fpreading fame* 

Francis* 
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As I have beftowed feme time flnce we 
came hither in cohfidering the Venetian 
hiftpry and government, I fhall, in my 
next, take a general view of thofc boafled 
materiais, that we may. be able to judge 
"whether or not this high eulogium is weil 
founded* « 



LETTER VIII. 



Veilicc. 

X HE firft form of government eftabliihed 
at Venice^ was parely democraticaL Ma- 
^ftralcs were chofen by a general aflembly 
of the people : they were called Tribunes ; 
. and as this fmall commooity inhabited 
feveral little illands, a Tribune was appointed 
to judge caufes, and diftribute juftice, on 
«ach of thole iflands. His power was con- 
Unucd one year ; at the expiration ^f which. 
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he was accountable for his condu£t to ther 
general afiembly of the people, who an- 
nually eleded a new fet of Hfribunes. 

This fimple form of government, while 
it- marks a ftridl regard to that freedom fo 
delightful ,to- the mind of ntan, was found 
fufficient, for the fpace of a hundred and 
fifty years, to maintain order in a fmail 
community, filiated as this was. At- 
length the bad adminifiration of fome of 
the Tribunes, difcord and animofity among;, 
others, and fonie fufpicions that the Lom- 
bards promoted .civil diflenGon, with a view 
to bring the republic under their dominion, 
awakened the fears of the people, and m^dp 
them liften to the opinions of thofe wha 
thought a change in the form of govern- 
ment neceflary; 

After various debates and' propofals, it 
was finally determined, that a ^ chief maw 
'■ giftrate fhould be ele6ted, as the centre of 
•public authority, whofe power might give 
fuch vigour and efficacy to the laws, as was 
abfdutely neceffary in: times of danger, 
and whofe duty fhould be, to dire£t the 
force of the refources of the ilate with 
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promptitude; uncrantped by that oppofl* 
tion\ and confequent dilatorinefs, which 
had been too apparent under the Tribunes. 
This magiilrate was not to be named King, 
but Duke, which has fince been corrupted 
to Doge; the office was not to be here>- 

. ditary^ but ele6fcive ; and the Doge was to 
enjoy it for life. It was agreed that he 

>/hoaId have the nomination of all the in- 
ferior magiftrates, and the power of mak- 
ing peace^ and declaring war, without 
confulting any but fuch of the citizens as 
he ibould think, proper. 

When the ele£Uon took place, all the 

/ufFrages fell upon Paul Luc Anafefte^ who 
entered into this new office in the year 
697. • 

The. Venetians muft certainly have felt 
great inconveiiiencics from their former go«* 
vernment, or have been under great dread 
from domed ic or foreign enemies, before 
they couki fubmit to fuch a fundamental 
change ia the nature of their conftituiion. 
It is evident^ that, on this occafion, they 
feem to have loft that jealous attention to 

Jiberty which they formerly poflcflcd ; for 
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while they withheld from their chief itia- 
giftratc the name, they left him all the 
power, of a King« Tliere is no period 
when real and enlightened patriots ought to 
watch with mow vigilance over the rights of 
the people, than in times of danger from ib* 
reign enemies ; for the public in general art? 
then fo much engrofled by the dangers from 
without, that they overlook the encroach- 
ments which are nK>re apt, at thofe times 
than any other, to be made on their confti- 
tution from within : and it is of fmall im- 
portance that men defend their country from 
foreign foes, unle& they retain fuch a fliarc 
of internal freedom, as renden a country 
worth the defending. 

It is highly probable, that the great de- 
gree of popularity which their fiift Doge 
"had acquired before he arrived at that dignity, 
and the great confidence the people had va 
his public and private virtues, rendered them 
unwilling to limit the power of a perfon, 
who, they were convinced, wotuW make a 
good ufe of it. If the man had been immor* 
tal, an4 incorruptible, they would have been 
k^ the rights however, it mud be confeiTcd^ 
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that this Doge juftified their good opi- 
nion more than favourites of the people ge- 
nerally do. 

In the councils which he called on any 
matter of importance, he fent mefiages to 
thofe citizens, for whofe judgment he had * 
the greateft elleem, prct^ng^ that they would 
come, and ai&ft him with their advice. This 
method was obferved afterwards by fucceed- 
ing Doges, and the citizens fo fent for were 
called Pregadi. The Doge's council are dill 
called Pregadi, though they, have long fat in- 
dependent of his invitation. 

The firft and fecond Doge governed with 
moderation and ability ; but the third gave 
the Venetians reafon to repent that they 
had not confined the powers of their chief 
m^giftratc within narrower limits. After 
having ferved the ftate by his military ta^ 
lents, he endeavoured to enflave it; his 
proje£ls were difcovered ; but as the impro- 
vident people, in the lad arrangement cPf 
their conftitution, had prcfervcd no legal re- 
medy for fuch an evil, they were obliged 
to ufe the only means now in their power. - 
They affaulted the Doge in his palace. 
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and put him to death without farther ce- 
remony. 

The people had conceived fo much hatred 
for him, that, after his death, they refoked 
to abolifh the office. In the general afTem- 
bly it was agreed, that the chief magiftrate, 
for the future, (hould be elected every year i 
that he (houid havQ the fame power .as for- 
merly, while he remained in office ; but, as! 
this was to be for a fhort time, they imagined 
he would beliave with equity and modera- 
tion ; and as they had an equal diflike td 
Doge and Tribune, he was called Mailer of 
the Militia. - ' 

The form of government introduced by 
this' revolution, was but of fhort duration. 
Faftions arofe, and became too violent fir 
the tranfient authority of the Mafters of the 
Militia to reftrain- The office expred five 
years after its inftitution ; and, by one of 
thofe ftrange and unaccountable changes of 
,fentiment, to which the multitude are fo fub- 
jeft, the authority of the Doge was reftoreJ 
in the perfon of- the fon of their lafl: Doge,, 
wlwm, in a fit of furious difcontent, they had 
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afTallinated. This reftoration happened about 
the year 730. 

For a Jong time after this, the Venetian 
annals difpJay many dreadful fcenes of 
cruelty, revolt, and ailaflination ; Doges aba- 
ling their power, endeavouring to eftablifh 
a permanent and hereditary defpotifm, by 
having their cldeft fons afibciated in the of- 
fice with ihemfelves, and then oppreffing 
the people with double violence. The people, 
-on the other hand, after bearing, with the 
mod abje6t patience, the capricious cruelty 
of their tyrants, rifing at once, arkl murder- 
ing them, or driving them, with ignominy, 
out of their dominions. Unable to bear 
cither limited or abfolute government, the 
impatient and capricious multitude wiih for 
things which have always been found in- 
compatible: the fecrecy, promptitude, and 
cflScacy, of a defpotic government, with all 
the freedom and mildiiefs of a legal and li- 
mited cofiftitution. 

It is remarkable, that when the Doge was, 
even in a fmall degree, popular, he feUlom 
found any diflBculty in getting his fonele£led 
Jiis aflbciate in the fovereign authority j and 
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when that was not the cafe, there arc manjr 
inftances of the (on being chofen diredly oh 
the death of his father. 

Yet, aboat the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury, the fon of the Doge, Peter Candiano, 
took arms, and rebelled againft his father. 
Being foon after defeated, and brought in 
chains to Venice, he was condemned to ba- , 
nifliment, and declared incapable of being 
ever eledled Doge. It appears, however, 
that this Worthlefs perfon wras a great fa» 
vouritc of the people ; for no fooner was 
his father dead, than he was chofen tp 
fucceed him, and condu£ted, in great pomp, 
from Ravenna, the place of his exile, to 
Venice. 

The Venetians were feverely punifliedfor 
this inftance of levity. Their new Doge 
(hewed himfelf as tyrannical in the cha- 
rafler of a fovereign, as he had been un- 
dutiful in that of a fon. " He became a 
monfter of pride and cruelty. The people 
began to murmur, and he became fufcep- 
tible of that terror which ufually accom- 
panies tyrants. He eftabljflied a body of 
life-guards to defend his perfon, and lodged 



them witliin the palace. This innovation 
filled the people, with indignation, ^nd 
awakened all their fury. They attack the 
palace, are repulfed by the guards, and fet 
fire to the contiguous houfes. The wretch<;fl 
Poge, in danger of being confumed by the 
flames, appears at the gate of the palace^ 
with his infant fon in his arms, imploring 
the compaffion of the multitude : they, in- 
exorable as dcimons, tear in pieces both far 
ther and child. At fuch an inftanceoffa- 
vage fury the human affe<Slions revolt from 
theopprefled people, and cake part with their 
oppreflbr. We almoft wifh he had lived, 
that he might have fwept from the earth 
a fet of wretches more barbarous than 
himfelf. 

Having fpent their fury in the deftrudion 
of the tyrant, they leave the tyranny a^ 
betifhre. No meafures are taken to limit 
the power of the Doge. 

Forborne time after this, a fpirit of 

fttperftition feemed to lay hold of thofe 

who filled that office, as if they had x^^ 

> tended to expiate the pride of the late 

tyrant by their, own humility. His three 
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imrricdiate fucceffors, after each of them 
^ shad reigned a fe\y .years with applaufe, 
abandoned their dignity; fhut themfelves 
up in convents, and paffcd the latter years 
of their lives as Monks, 

"Whatever contempt thbfe pious Doges 
difplayed for worldly things, th^r example 
made little impreffion on their fubjeSs^ 
\vho, about this time, began to monopolize 
the trade and riches of Europe. And 
fome years after, when all Chriilendom 
was feized with the religious phrenzy of 
recovering the Holy Land, the Venetians 
kept fo perfedtly free from the general 
jnfetSlian, that they did n6t fcruple to 
fupply the Saracens v/ith arms and am- 
munition, in> fpite of the edid^s of their 
Doges, and the remonft ranees of the Pope, 
and other pious princes. 

Thofe commefcial cafuifts dec!ared,^at 
, religion is one thing, and trade another; ' 
that, as children of the church, they were 
willing to believe all that their mother 
reijaired ; but, as merchants, they muft 
carry their goods to the. bed market. 



To my iiext, I fliall proceed with taj 
review of the Venetian government. 



LETTER IX. 



^^ Venice. 

X H£ minds "of the Venetians were not 
fp totally engroffed by commercial ideas^ 
;is to make them negle£l other means of 
aggrandizing their ftate. All Iftria ivhr ^ 
flitted itfelf to their government : many . 
of the free towns of D^ilmatia, haraffed by' 
the Narentlnes, a jjation of jobbers and 
pirates on that coaft, did the fame. Thofe 
jowns which refufcd, were reduced to 
obedience by Peter Utfeolo, the Doge of 
Venice, ^o had been fent with a fleet 
again ft them, in the year looo. He 
parried his arms alfo into the country of 
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the Narentincs, and dcttroyed many of 
their towns. 

On his return it was determined, in a 
general affembly of the people, that the 
conquered towns and provinces fhould be 
governed by magiftrates fcnt from Venice, 
Thofe magiftrates, called Podeftas, were 
appointed by the Doge. The inhabitants 
of thofe new-acquired . towns were not 
admitted to the privileges of citizens of 
Venice, nor allowed to vote at the general 
aflembly : thb fame rale was obferv^d with 
regard to the inhabitans of all the dominions 
afterwards acquired by the republic. It will 
readily occur, that this acceffion of do- 
minions to the ftate, greatly augmented 
the influence and power of the chief ma- 
giftrate : this, and the pradlice of the Doge 
with his father, raifed jealoufies among the 
people ; and a law was made, abolifliing 
fuch afibciations fof the future. 

In the year 1273, after the affaflinarion 
of the Doge Michieli, a far more impottant 
alteration took place in tlie ^vernment. 
At this time, there was no other tribunal 
at Venice than that of forty judges. This^ 

court ' 
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court Tiadl>een eftablifhed many years before : 
it took cognizance of all caufes, civil as 
well as criminal, and was called the Council 
of Forty. This body of caen, in the midft 
of the diforder and cpnfufion wich followed 
the marder-^of the Doge, formed a plaa 
9f new modelling the government. 

Hitherto the people had retained great 
privileges. They had votes in'the aflemblres ; 
and, although the defcendants of the ancient 
tribunes, and of the Doges, formed a kind 
4)f nobility, yet they had no legpl privileges, 
or exclufive Jurifdidlion ; nothing to dif- 
tinguifh them from their fellow-citizens, 
but what their riches, or the fpontaneous 
jrefpect paid to the antiquity of their fa« 
jmilies, gave them. Any citizen, as well as 
they, might be ele£led to a public officp* 
To acquire the honours of the (late, it 
was abfolutely neceflary for the greateft 
and proudeft Venetian to cultivate the 
^goodwill of the multitude, whofe voice 
alone could raife him to the rank of Doge» 
and whofe rage had thrown fo many from 
ihat eavied fituation. The inconveniencies, 
^e difcord, s^nd confufion, of fuch a mixej 
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multitade, bad been long felt ; but nobo% 
had hitherto had the boldnefs to ftrik« at 
this eftabliihed right of the people. 

The city was divided into fix parts» cilted 
Seftiers. The Councii df Forty prucn^ed it 
to be dlabliihed, in the fitit plaee, diift 
each ofthofe feftiers ibould dnnualljiian» 
two eledors; tbut thofe melve c^efiors 
(hovild have the ri^tdf chuiing, itoi^ the 
whole body of the peopie, four hundred 
and feyeaty couDrdlors, iwho :fliould be 
called the Grand Gouhcil^ and who ibouM 
have the fame power, in all £e(jpe£U, which 
the general aiTembly of ih^ poople formerly 
enjoyed. 

It was pretended, that tlm regubtk)n was 
contHved naercly to prevent confufion, and 
^to eftablilk regularity in the gfeat kiational 
affcriibly ; that the people's right 6f^le(aion 
rerodined as before ^ and, by changing-lhc 
counfellors yeariy, thbfe who Wetc not 
elefted one year might retain hopes of 
<b<ling chofen the next. The people did 
not perceive that this law would be fatal 
to their ioipdrtanC-e : it proved, however, 



ttietfoan^Mion of the aflftocfacy, which was 
icfoxv after cftabllfhed, and ftill fubfifts. , 

The forty judges next propofed another 
wFCfg^latioh, ftill naorc delicate and important. 
That, to prevent the tumolts and diforders 
which were expelled at the impending 
^le&ion of a Doge, Acy fliould ( for that 
Vime only ) name eieren conrniiffionen^ 
from thofe of the higheft reputation for 
judgnient and integrity in the ftate ; that 
riic choice of a Doge fhould be left to • 
thofe commrffio»ers, nine fu&ages being 
.indifpenfably req^ifite to make the <e(e6li'oh 
"^alid. 

This'evldentfy pointed at the exclufloh 
t>f the people from any concern whatever 
%X\ the creation of the chief magiflrate, and 
certainly was the objedl in view ; yet, as it 
was propofed only as a temporary ex- 
pedient, to prevent diforders, when men's 
minds were irriiatei againft cadi other, 
and fei^ions ran high,— the regulation was 
agreed to. 

Having, with equal dexterity and fuccefs^ 
fixed thofe reftraints on the power of the 
people, the Council of Forty turned their 
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attention, in the next place, towards limiting 
the authority of the Doge. This W3« 
confidered as too exorbitant, even for good 
men ; and, in thef hands of wicked men, 
had always been perverted to the purpofes 
of tyranny, and for which no remedy had 
hitherto been found, but what was almoft 
as bad as the evils themfelves ; revolt on 
the part of the people, and all the horrors 
and excefles with which fuch an expedient - 
is ufually accompanied. The Tribunal of 
Forty therefore propofed, that the Grand 
Council fhould annually appoint fix perfons, 
one from each divifion of the city, who 
Ihould form the privy council of the Doge ; 
and without their appprobation, none of his 
•rders fhould be valid: fo that, inflead of 
appointing his own privy council, which 
had been the cuftom hitherto, the authority 
of the chief magillrate would, for the future, 
in a great meafure depend on fix men, who, 
themfelves, depended on the Grand Council. 
To be conftantly furrounded by fiich a fet of 
counfellors, inftead of creatures of his own, 
however reafonable it may feem in the eyes 
of the impartial, would have been confidered 



hy one, in pofleffion of the dignity of Doge* 
as a mod: intolerable innovation^ and pro- 
bably would have been oppofed by all his 
influence; but there was no Doge exifting 
-^hen the propofal was made, and con- 
fequehtly it pafitd into a law with univerfal 
approbation. 

L^ftly, it was prbpofed to form a fenate, 
conlifting of fixty members, which^were. 
to be elected annually out of the Grand 
Council. This aflembly was in the room 
of that which the Doge formerly had the 
power of convoking, on extraordinary occa- 
jGons, by fending meflages^ praying certain 
citis&ens to come and affift him with their 
advice. The members of the new fenate,* 
more fixed and more independentjhan thofe 
of the old, are ftill called the Pregadi. This 
alfo was agreed to without oppofition ; and, 
immediately after the funeral of the late 
I>oge, all thofe regulations took place. ' 

They began by chufing the grand council 
of four hundred and feventy, then the fenate 
of fixty, then the fix counfellors, and laftly,' 
the eleven eleAors. Thefe laft were publicly^ 
fworn, that in the ek<aion now entruftcd 
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to thecn» reje&ing every motive ofpHvat« 
intereft, they (hould give their voices for 
that perfon, whofe elevation to the dignity- 
of Doge they belkved, in their confciences^ 
would prove moft for the advantage of the- 
State.. 

After this, they retired to a chamber of 
the pajace, and Orio MaiipieT) one of the 
eleven,, had the votes of his ten coHeagges ; 
but he, with a raodefiy which: fcems to- 
have been unaffi:£ted,. declined the office^, 
and ufed all hU influence with the eIe<9:oni> 
to make choice of Sebaftian Ziani^. a m^^ 
diflinguiflied in the republic on ao-- 
count[ of his talents, his wealth, and his- 
virtues ; afluring them that, i» tl)& prefei% 
emergency, iie was a more proper perfoiv 
than hirnfelf &r the oflftce. Suph was theii^ 
opinion of Malipipr*s j^dgmentj that liis? 
colleagues adopted hisr qpinioi), and Ziani,^ 
was unanimoufly elbded. 

As this mode of elediion was q^uitc new,, 
and as there was re^on to imagine that> 
the bulk of the people, on refie^^on, would; 
not greatly approve of it,, and? that the now 
]j)o^e would not be rpc^ved ^Ui: the ufual 



ij^clamationsy Ziani t6ok care that great 
quantities of money Amild bcthrown amon^ 
the muhitutie; when h'ewasfirfi prefenterf 
to them. , No Doge was ever reccivtd with 
louder accFamations. 

'During the reign of Zlani, the fingolar 
ceremony of efpoufing the (fca was firft- 
inilitutedw 

Pope Alexander the Third, to avoid the 
refentment of the emperor Frederic Bar- 
6aroiIa> had taken refuge at Venice, and' 
was protcdlcd hy that State. The emperor 
fcnt a prowerful flfeet; againft it, under the 
cfommantl of his fon Otho. Ziani met him 
with the fleet of Venice. A very obftinate 
Engagement enfucd^ in which the Venetians 
were vi£iorious. The Doge returned in 
trmmph, with thirty of-the enemy's vefiels, 
in one of which was their commander 
€)tho. All the inhabitants of Venice ruflicd 
to the fea-fhore, to meet their viftorious 
£)oge: the Pope hi mfelf came, attended by 
the fenate and clfergy. After embracing 
Ziani, his Holinefs prcfcnted him with a 
ring, faying, with a loud voice, " Take 
•* this ring; ufc it as a* chain to retail 
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** the fea, henceforth, in fubjeAion to t&e 
" Venetian empire ; efpoufe the fea with 
** this ring, and let the marriage be Colem'* 
*' nized annually, by you and yoor fuc- 
•* ceffors, to the end of time, that the lated 
♦* pofterity may know that Venice has 
" apquii-ed the empire of the waves, and 
■• that the fea is fubje6ked to you, as a wife 
** is to her hufband." 

As this fpeech came from the head of th6 
church, people were not furprifed to find 
it a little myfterious ; and the multitude,, 
without confidefing whether it contained 
much reafon or cornmon fenfe, received it 
with the. grcateft appkufe. The marriage 
has been regularly celebrated every year 
jQnce that ii^ic. 

After the death of Ziani, if the terms 
which had been agreed upon previous ict 
the ele£tion had been literally adhered to^ 
the grand council of four hundred and 
feventy would have proceeded to choofe ^ 
Doge fimply by the plurality of votes ; bur„ 
for fome reafon which is not now known^ 
that method was waved, and the following 
adopted. Four perfons were chofen by the 
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grand council, each of whom had the power • 
of naming ten ; and the whole forty had 
the appointing of the Doge. 

Their choice . fell upon the fame Orio 
Malipter, who had declined the dignity in 
£ivour of his friend Ziani. 

Under the adminiftration of Malipier, 
two new forms of magiftracy were created ; 
the firft was that of the Avogadors. Their 
duty is to take care that the laws in being 
ihrall be punctually executed ; and while it' 
is the bufinefs of other magidrates to pro- 
ceed againft the tranfgreilors of the laws^ it 
is theirs to bring a procefs againft thofe* 
magiftrates who ntg\e6t to put them in 
execution. They decide alfo on the nature' 
of accu&tions, and determine before .which« 
of the courts every caufe fhall be brought, 
not leaving it in the power of either 'ofc 
the parties to carry a caufcto ahigh court, 
which is competent to be tiied by one left 
^xpenftve ; and no cefolutlou of the grand > 
council* or fenate, is valid, unlefb, at! Leaft,: 
one of the three Avogadors be prefent 
during the deliberation. It is alfo the duty 
of the Avogadors to keep the originals of 
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»ll the declfions and reg4ilatioB8> of the 
grand council and fenate^ and to order 
them, and aH other laws> to be read over^ 
whenever they think proper, by wayof re- 
fttihing^ the nie^mories' 06 the feoators. If 
the fenators are obUged. to attend* daring;'; 
ttofe lefifeures, this is* a very? formidable 
ppwer indeed; I^am acquainted, with, fena* 
tors in another countrvi, who would foonerf 
give tlwir judges . the pawer of: potting', 
themi to' death at joace, in. a.^ lefs lingering^: 
jnannen 

T^e fecondx dafi. of raagiftratcsf . crcated:t 
at this* time, was that called Judges^ ali 
Boreftieri ; there arc alfo three of them^. 
litis their duty- to. decide^ in ait caufcsc 
between, citizens, and. ftr«igpr%^ aDd:'ia>' 
aji' difpdtee which- ttrangcrs bstsie witha^ 
eftcb other.. ThhinlUiution wascpccoliarl^' 
c^pe^nt^ at a time when-: the. refoist if oo^ 
dl^tountriei-to Venice was^.veryi'great, :hothgi 
on/aj^coant o£ cofllmerce,^ and of' t^ts' 
iJStaladefc," 

' Irt^ the~yea*^ ii^2V after a very aide ddf^ 
.njiniftration, Mjilipier^ vrf»oJ was oS a^very* 

jpuUfiDp^ical turp. of ^iniwl^. ^cateduhfa? 



e&CQ of Doge, and Henry Dandolo was 
eledted in his place* 

I am a great deal too much fatigued 
with the preceding narrative, to. accom- 
jiany pne of his adiive and enterpriiing 
genius at prefent; and I have good reafon. 
ti^ fufpe(^y that you alfo have beeoi for 
fbme time paft^ inclined to repofe.. 
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JF&EKKV IDrnidcdo^Kad^' in hirear])^ years^ 
I^afledi wtth< gen^ai apprbhatioii:, through^ 
snany of the? fiibordlnatl;* oflker^of govern^^ 
nietiiVa^^ hady a few- jtia]«'btffdr&He>/niir 
eicaedto.thei dignity of> Dcge, . Seieii ami= 
bftflaitor artbe C(c^rt of MMiael; tM Grdek 
enl^ror^ at €!onft^HiK)f>le. There, on- 
amount of his idikxiMe- integrity^ and lus: 
jrtfafi^lo eater iolo^ther views of Manuci,,> 
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^ which he thought contrary to the tnterefir 
of his country, his eyes were atmofl: entirely- 
put out, by order of that tyrant. Not- 
withfianding this impediment, and his great 
age, being above eighty, he was now clc(£ted 
to the oflBcc of Doge. 

At this time, fome of the mofl: powerful 
princes and nobtes of France and Flanders^ 
inftigated by the zeal of Innocent the Thirdv 
and ftiil more by. their own pious fervour,, 
reiblved, in a fourth cru&de, to attempCr 
the recovery of the Holy Land, and the 
fepolchre of Chriil, from the bands of 
Infidels ; and being, by the fate of others, 
taught the difficulties and dangers of tranf* 
porting armies by land, they refolved to 
take 'their paf&ge from Europe to Afia b)^ 
fea. On this occafion they applied to the 
Venetian State, who Bot only agreed ta 
fumifh [ihips for the traniportaiior^ of the 
army,. but alfo to join, with ^n ^rmed fleet, 
as principals in the expedition. 

The French army arrived focm after ii> 
the Venetian State ; but fo ill had they cal* 
culated,:that, when every thing was ready 
for the embarkation, part of the fum which 
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they had agreed to pay for the trartfporting 
their troops, was deficient* This occaiioned 
difputes between the French leaders and 
the State^ to which the Doge put an end, 
by propofing, that they fliouid pay in milh* 
tary fervices what they cduld not furnUh in 
money. This was accepted, and the firft 
exploits of the Crufade army were, the re* 
du£lion of the town of Zara, and other 
places in Dalmatia, which had revolted 
£rom the Venetians. It had been previously 
s^reed» that, after this fervice, the army- 
ihould embark immediately for Egypt ; but 
Dandolo, who had another projcd more at 
heart, reprefented that the feafon was too' 
far advanced, and found means to perfuade 
the French army to winter in Dalmatia. - 
' During this interval, Dandolo, availing 
himfelf of fome favourable ciieumftances, 
had the dexterity to determine the French 
Crufaders, in fpite of the interdi£iiof> of 
the Pope, to join with the Venetian forces, 
and to carry their arms againil the em- 
peror of Canftantinople ; an expedition 
which, Dandoio aflerted, would facilitate > 
their original plan againft the Holy Land, 
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and which, he was convinced, Would Be* 
attended with far greater advantages to^ both* 
parties. 

The croif n? of Conftantinopfe was nev«ep^ 
forroanded whh greater dangers^ nott Hai '^ 
ever known^ mofo ftrdden* revoflutiona, tbaiF 
at this^ period- 
Manuel, who had treated D*ndok>§. wfctte^ 
aftibaffaddfr^ with fe much barbarity; had» 
bieen precipitfirted frotii the throne; Mis' im**- 
mediate (bcceflbrhad^a fliort tinre after, ex»- 
perienced the fime ftte. &tFayied' by^hrs^* 
own biother, his eyes' had' been put' ottr^^ 
ahd, in tiSat d^pleraMe Qondttton,'He wvst 
Kept dofo prifener by- the ufurper;. T^ie^. 
fen of this unfortunate man had' efeapecli 
from' Gonflanfinople^ and' had' arrived at^' 
Venio^ ta implore the p^rote^on: of^ thar 
Siite: th*^compaflSfon wiiich his mi^fortun&i 
nnttirally excited, had confid^aWe eflfea ii»i 
promoting tHe* Doge^s favonriw febeme of^ 
laeldJng' the ftcneh^ and^ Vetiettair f6fcB^ 
ag^inftt Gonftantinopiei The indefatigakte^^ 
Ifctndbte* wem> in*^ perfiim, at= tBe headc of r 
his cbuntrymen; Tteunited ardif bear tbioff 
tfO0g«t of^tho> uffurpen inJ rejeaifed battlc^^^ 



obliged liim to fly from Conftantinople^. 
placed bis brother on the throne, and re- 
flored to him his fon Afexis, who had been 
obliged to take refuge at Venice from the 
ck-uelty of hi& uncle; and' had accompanied^' 
Dandoto in this fuccefsful enterprife. 

A. mifunderftanding foon after enfued 
Between the united armies aud Alexis, now 
alTociated* with his^ father on the throne of 
Conftantinople. The Greeks murmured at 
the fiivour which their emperor fhcwed to 
thofei foreigners, and thought his liberality 
to them inconflftent with the duty to his 
own flil^e^s. The Cfufaders, on the other 
Kand,. inragitied, that all the weahh of his 
empire was hardly fufficient to repay the 
obligations be owed to them. The young, 
prince, deiirous to be juft to the one, and' 
grateful-* to the other, loft* the confidence of 
both ; and while he ftrove to conciliate the 
mrndi of tWGsfets of men, whofe views and 
interefts were oppofite,, he was betrayed by 
MbrrfupWo, a Gtetk, who had gained his 
confidence, and wtrom he bad raifcd to the 
Sighed d?gniires of the empire. This traitor 
infinuatcd to: the Gi'eekiv that Alesds b^ 
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agreed to deliver up Conftantinople to be 
pillaged, that he might fatisfy the avarice and 
rapacity of thofe firangers who had reftored 
his family to the throne. The people fly to 
arms, the palace is invefled, Alexis and his 
father are put to death, and Murtfuphlo is 
declared emperor. 

Thefe tranfadlions, though afcertained by 
the authenticity of hiftoryi fccm as rapid 
as the revolutions of a theatrical reprefen*>. 
tation. 

The chiefs of the united army, ftruck with 
horror and indignation, aflfemble in council. 
Dandolo, always decifive in the moment of 
danger, gives it as his opinion, that they 
ihould immediately declare war againft tlie 
nfurper, and make themfelves mafters of the 
empire. This opinion prevails, ^and the 
con'queft of the Greek empire is refolved 
upon. ' 

After fcveral bloody battles, and various 
afiaults^ the united armies of France and; 
Venice enter vliaorious into Conftantinople^ 
and divide the fpoils of that wealthy city* 

The Doge, never fo much blinded with 
fiicccfs as to lofe fight of the true intereft of 



his country, did not think of procuring for 
the republic large dominions on theconti* 
nent. The Venetians had, for their fliare, 
the iilands of the Archipelago, feveral ports 
on the coaft of the Hellefpont, the Morea, 
and the entire iiland of Candia. This was a 
judicious partition for Venice, the augmen« 
tation of whofe Arength depended on 
commerce, navigation, and the empire of 
the fea. 

Though the'ftar of Dandolo rofe_in ob- 
icurity, and ilione ' with no extraordinary 
luftre at its meridian height, yet nothing 
ever furpafied the brilliancy of its fetting 
rays. 

This extraordinary man died at Conftan* 
tinoplc oppreffcd with age, but while the 
laurels, which adorned his hoary head, were 
in youthful verdure. 

The annals of mankind prefent nothing 
more worthy of our admiration. A man, 
above the age of eighty, and almoft entii ely 
deprived of his fight, defpifing the repofe 
Dccefl&ry for age, and the fccure honoursr 
which attended him at home; engaging in. 
a hazardous cnterprifc, againft a diftant and 
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powerful eneniy ; fupporting the fatigues o^ 
» military life witb the fpirit of yoiitb, and^ 
the perfeverance of a veteran^ in a fuperfti*- 
liousage ;. and^whilft he led an army of rcli^ 
gious enthufiafts^ braving, at once, the in* 
dignation of the Pope^ the prejodices of bi* 
gots, and all the dangers of war ;. difplaying;. 
the ardour of a conqueror, the judgment o£ 
» ftatefraan, and the difinierefttd' fpirit of a- 
patriot; preparing diftant events, improvir»g* 
accidental circumAancee, managing the moft 
impetuous characters ; and, with admirable 
addrefs,. making all fubferv4ent to the vaft 
plan he had conceived, for the aggrandizing^ 
his native country. Yet this man paffed his> 
j^uth, manhood^ and great part of his old- 
age, unknown. Had he died at feventy, his^ 
name would have been fwcpt, with the com- 
mon rubbifh of courts and capitals, into the^ 
gulph of oblivion. So neceflary are occa-^ 
fiprts, and Situations, for bringing into light 
the concealed vigour' of the greateft charac- 
ters ; and fo true it is, that while we fee ar 
the head of kingdoms-, men of the moft vul*- 
gar abilities, the periods of whofe exigence 
ferve only as dates to hifixwy, manjr whofe 
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talents and virtues wo^ld have fweilcd b^r 
ferighteft pages have died unnoticed, from- 
rii© abfcuril^ of their fituations, or the Ian- 
gtiorand flopidi^ o£tbc ages in which thejT' 
livedo 

But the romantic ftory of Hisnry Dsm* 
dob has' feduced m&froni> my original pur*^ 
pofe, which was to give you an idea of the 
rife and progrrfs of the Venetian ariflo- 
cracy^ and which^^ I fhalL refome in my 
jsext* 



LETTER XI. 



Venice; 

JL HE fenate of Venice, ever jealous of their 
civil liberty, while they rejoiced at the vaftH 
acquiiitions lately made by their fieet and^' 
army» perceived that thofe new conquefts- 
might tend to.th&.ruin«o£due conititutioni 
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by augmenting the power and inflaence o/ 
the firfl magiftrate. 

In the year 1206, immediately after thejr 
Were informed of the death of Daiidolo^ they 
created dx new magiftrates, called Correc<- 
tor» ; and this inftttution has been renewed 
at every interregnum which has happened 
fince* 

The duty of thofe Corre<5lors is, to exa- 
mine into all abufcs which may have taken > 
place during the reign of the preceding 
Doge, and report them to the fenate, that 
they may be remedied, and prevented for 
the future, by.whoieTome laws, before the 
election of another Doge. At the fame 
time it was ordained, that the State fhould 
be indemnified out of the fortune of the de- 
ceafed magiftrate, for any detriment it had 
fuftained by his maladminiftration, of which 
the fenate were to be the judges. This law 
was ceriarnly well calculated to make the. 
Doge very circumfpedl in his conduft, and 
has been the origin of all the future reftraints 
which have been laid on that very unenviable 
office. 

Men, acctiftomed to the calm and fecure 
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enjoyments of private life, are apt to ima- 
gine, that no mortal would be fond of any 
ofHce on fuch conditions ; but the fenate of 
Venice, from more extenfive views of 
human nature, knew that there always was 
a fufficient number of men, eager to grafp 
the fceptre of ambition, in defiance of 
all the thorns with which it cquld be fOr** 
founded. , 

It was not the intention of the Venetian 
fenate to throw the fraalleft (lain on the cha- 
Tz&er of their Jate patriotic Doge ; never- 
thelefs they thought the interregnum after 
his death, the mod fiStvourable opportunity 
of pafling this law ; becaufe, when the In- 
quifivipn had taken place after his glorious 
reign, no Doge could expe£t that it would 
ever afterwards be difpenfed with. 

The Corredlors having been chofen, and 
thelnqoifition made, Peter Ziani was elected 
}3oge« In his reign, a court for civil caufes, 
denominated the Tribunal of Forty, was 
preated. Its name fuf&ciently explains the 
intention of eftablifhing this court, to which 
there is an appeal from the decifions of all 
inferior magiArates in civil caufes tried 
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within the city. It is to be difttnguiftied 
from the Court of Forty, formerly men- 
tioned, Whofc jijrifdiflion was now con- 
^fined to criminal caufes : it afterwards got 
the name of OU Civil Council of Forty, to 
^iftinguifli it fromathiRl court, coniiftiqg 
^Ifo of forty members, which was eftablifhed 
^SR a fubfequent period^ to decide, by appe;^, 
in. all civil caufes, from the judgments ^f 
the inferior courts without the city of 
Venice. 

Towards the end of his life, about the 
-year 1223, Ziani abdicated li is office. At 
the eleAion of his fucceffor, the fuffrages 
^ere equally divided between Rainier Dan- 
doio and James Theipolo. This prolonged 
the mterregntim for two months ; as often 
as they were balloted during that time, each 
4>f them had twenty balls. The fenate, at 
laft, ordained them to draw lots, which de- 
•cided in favour of Theipolo, 

During his adminiftration, the Venetian 

code was, in fome" degree, reformed and 

abridged. One of the greateft inconve- 

•niences of freedom, is the number of laws 

. ncceffary to protedl the life and property of 



ceaeh citizen ; ^ the natural confeqoences of 

^lich are, a multitude of lawyers* with all 

the fuits and vexations which they create: 

'*\ L.CS peines^ les ^^penifes, les longueurs^ les 

*^ idangers memes de la juftice, " fay^Mon- 

.teCquieti, ** font.le prix que chaqae citoyen 

** » donne pour fa' liberty. *' The inore frec- 

^domi remains in a State, of the higher im« 

f>ortance will the life aod property of each 

citisftn :be coniidered* A defpotic govern- 

4iient coants the life of a citizen as of no 

jnipbrtance iat all. 

The Doge Theipolo, who had himfelf 
jbeen a lawyer, «s maoy of the Venetian 
nobles at that time were, befiowed infinite 
labour tn arranging and illumuiatrngthe vaft 
xrhaos of laws and regulations, in which the 
jurifprudence of a republic, fo jealous of her 
liberty, had been involved. After a long 
•reign, he abdicated the government j and, to 
prevent the inconveniency which had hap- 
4)ened at his elei^ion, the number of elec- 
tors, by a new decree of the fenate, was aug- 
mented to forty^one. 

In the reign of his fucceffor, Marino Mar- 
fini, two ju<^s, called Criminal Judges of 
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the Night, wefe appointed. Their fun<aion 
is to judge of what are called nocturnal 
crimes, under which denomination .are rec- 
koned robberies, wilful fires, rapes, and bi- 
gamy. We find alfo, that Jews lying 
with Chriftian women is enumerated among 
nodurnal crimes ; though, by an unjufti- 
fiable partiality, a Chriftian man lying 
with a Jewifh woman, whether by night 
or day, is not mentioned as any crime 
at all. 

A few years after, in the reign of the 
Doge Rainier Zeno, four more judges were 
added to this tribunal ; and during the in- 
terregnum, which took place at his death, 
in the year ia68, a new form ofelediing 
the Poge was fixed, which, though fome- 
what complicated, hais been obferved ever 
fince. 

All the members of the Grand Cbuncil 
who are paft thirty years of age, being at 
fembled in the hall of the palace, as many 
balls are put into an urn as there are mem- 
bers prefent ; thirty of thefe balls are^gilt, 
and the reft white. Each counfellor draws 
one i and thofc who get the gilt balls, go into 

another 



another room, where there is an urn, con- 
taining thirty balls, nine of which are gilt. 
The thirty members draw again ; and thofe 
who, by a fecond piece of good fortune, get 
the gilt balls, are the Jirji eU^ors^ and havp 
a right to choofe forty, among whom they 
comprehend themfelves. 

Thofe forty^ by balloting in the fame 
manner as in the former inftances, are re- 
duced to twelve feccnd elefiorsy who choo(e 
twenty-five, the fir ft of the twelve naming 
three, and- the remaining eleven two a-piece. 
Ail thofe being aflembled in a chamber apart| 
each of them draws a bail from an urn, con- 
taining twenty five balls, among which are 
nine gilt. This reduces them to nine third 
fU^ors, each of whom choofes five, making 
in all forty-five ; who, as in the preceding 
inftances, are reduced, Ij ballot, to eleven 
fimrth ele/iorSf and they have the nomination 
of forty-one, who are the dire/i elisors of 
the Doge. Being fhut up by themfelves, 
they begin by choofing three Chiefs, and 
two Secretaries ; elach eledor, being then 
Called, throws a little billet into an U''n, 
•which ftands on a table before the chieft# 

vol*. I. 3B 
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On this Villet is infcribcd the perfon's 
fiame whom the ele&or wiihes to be 
X>oge, 

The fecretaries then, in the prefencp of 
the chiefs and of the whole aflembly, open 
the billets. Among all the forty-one there 
are, generally, but a very few different 
names, as the election, for the moft part, 
balances between two or three candidates. 
Their names, whatever is the number, arc 
put into another urn, and drawn out one 
after another. As foon as a name is ex- 
tradited, the Secretary reads it,* and, if the 
perfon to whom it belongs is prefent, he im- 
mediately retires. One of the chiefs then 
demands, with a loud voice, whether any 
crime can be laid to this pcrfon's charge, or 
any objedlipn made to his^ being raifed to the 
fovercign dignity ? If any objection be made, 
the accuftd is called in, and heard in his own 
defence; after which the eledors proceed to 
give their decifion, by throwing a ball into 
one of two boxes, one of which is for the 
AyeSy the other for the Noes. The Secrie- 
tariers then count the balls, and if there are( 
Hventy-five in the firft^ th& ele^iou is &n- 
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nilhed ; if not, another name is read, and the 
fame inquitition made as before, till there 
ate twenty-five approving balls. 

' This form, wherein judgment and chancy 
are fo pecfeSly blended, precludes ever; 
attempt to corrupt the eled^ors, and all 
cabals for the ducal dignity ; for who* 
could dre^am, by any labour or contrivance^ 
of gaining an election, the mode of whofe 
procedure equally baffles the addrefs of a 
politician and a juggler? 

Lawrence' Theipolo was the firft Doge 
cJiofen according tp this mode. In his^ 
reign the office of Grand Chancellor was 
created. 

' Hitherto the public a<fb were figned by 
certain perfons chofen by the D(^e himfelf, 
and- called Chancellors; but the Grand 
Council, which we find always folicitous 
to limit the power of the Doge, thought 
that tiiethod improper ; and now propofed,: 
diat a Chancellor fhould be appcnnted by 
themfelves, with rights and privileges en*, 
tirely independent of the Doge. At the 
fame time, as the people had ihewn fymp« 
toms of difcontent^ on account of thQ. 
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great o£5ces being all in th& difiinguiibed 
families, it was thought expedient to ordain 
that the Chancellor fliould always be takea 
from among the Secretaries of the fenate, 
who were citizens; Afterwards, when the 
Council of Ten C2mt tio be eftablifhedi it 
was ordained, that the Chancellor might 
be chofen, either from the Spcr-etari^s of. 
^at couit, or from tbofe of the fenate. 

The Grand Chancellor of Venice i& an 
officer of great' dignity and ir»=»"»ortance ; 
hp has the keeping of the greaw feal of the 
Commonwealth,^ and is privy to all tho 
ibcrets of the State ; he is confidered aft 
the head of the order of citizens, and his^ 
office is the mod lucrative in the republic; 
yet, though he mufti be prefenr at all ths 
Councils, he has no deliberative voice. 

In perufing the annals of this rjepubliQ 
we continually meet with propfs of th^ 
reftlefs jeaioufy of i\\\s government ; evea 
ttie private eeconomy of families fometimea 
created fufpiqion, however blamelefi the 
public condu& of the. matter might be. 
The prefent Doge had naarried, a. fs>reig» 
Judy i hh two fons followed hU.. example } 
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CWle of their wives was a princcfs. Th k 
^ /e umbrage to the fcnate ; they thought 
that, by fuch means, the nobies might 
ticqaire an intereft dnd' connexions in other 
CO mtries^ inconfiiient with their duty as 
citizens of Venjce ; and therefore, in the 
interregnum which followed the death of 
Theipolo, a law wis propofed by the Cor- 
rectors, and immediately paffed, by which 
aU future Doges, and their fonsj were 
interdidled from marriage with foreigners, 
under pnin of being excluded from the 
oflice of Doge. 

Though "the people had been gradually,' 
as we havefeen, deprived of their original 
right of ele^ing the chief magiftrate ; yet, 
on the eledlions which fucceeded the efta- 
bliftiment of the new mode, the Doge had 
always been prefented to the multitude 
affcmbled in St. Mark's Place, as if re- 
<|uefting their approbation ; and the people, 
flattered with this fmall degiee of attention, 
had never failed to announce their fatisfa6lion 
by repeated (hoots : but the fenate feeni to 
have been afraid of leaving them even this 
empty ihadow of th^ir ancient power ; for 
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they ordained, that, inftead of prefenting 
fbe Doge to the multitude, to receive their 
acclamations, as formerly, a Syndic, for the 
future, fhould, in the name of the people, 
congratulate the new Doge on his ele£lion« 
On this occafion, the fenate do not feem 
to have a€ied with their ufual difcernment. 
Show often affe£is the minds of men more 
than fubftance, as appeared in the prefent 
inftance ; for the Venetian populace dif- 
flayed more refeqtment oil being derived of 
this noify piece of form, than when the 
fubftantial right had been taken from them« 
After the death of the Doge John Dandalo, 
before a new eIe£lion could take place in 
the ufual forms, a prodigious multitude 
aiTembled in St. Mark's Place, and, witl^ 
loud acclamations, proclaimed James Thei« 
polo ; deQJaring, that this was more binding 
than any other mode of eleftion, and that 
he was Doge to all intents and purpofes. 
While the fenate remained in fearful fuf-. 
pence for the confequences of an event fo 
alarming and unlooked-for, they were in« 
formed, that Theipolo had withdrawa 
himfelf from the city, with a determinatioQi, 



\o remain concealed, till lie heard how the 
ftnate and people would- fettle the difpute*. 

The people, having n6 perfon of weight, 
to a>ndu(5k or head theni, renounced, with, 
their ufual ficklenefs, a projedt which they 
had begun with their ufual intrepidity* 

The Gcand' Council, freed from alariti, 
proceeded to a regular eIe£lion, and chofe 
Peter Gradonico, a man of enterpnfe, firm- 
nefs, and addrefs, in whofe reign we fliall 
fee the dying embers of democracy perfecSIy 
exungtti£hed 
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LETTER XII. 



Venice, 

VTradonico, from the moment he was in 
pofleflion of the office of Doge, formed a 
fcheme of depriving the people of all their 
remaining power. An avcrfion to popular 
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government, anJ refentment of fome ftgns 
of peifonal dillike, which the populace had 
Ihown ai his election, feem to have been 
his only motives ; for, while he completely 
annihilated the ancient rights of the people, 
he fhewed no indination to augment the 
power of his own office. 

Although the people had experienced 
innny mortifying deviations from the old 
conftitution, yet, as the Grand CouncH was 
chofen annually by cle6lors of their own 
nomination, they flattered themfelves that 
they dill retained an important {bare in the 
government. It was this laft hold of their 
declining freedom which Gradonico medi- 
tated to remove, for ever, from their hands. 
Such a projeflk was of a nature to have 
intimicjated' a man of lefs courage; but 
his natural intrepidity, animated by re- 
fentment, made him overlook all dangers 
and diffioilties. 

He began (as if by way of experiment J 
w4th fpme alterations refpefting the manner 
of choofing the Grand Council ; thefe, 
however, occafioned murmurs ; and it was. 
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(feared, that dangerous tumults Would arife at 
the next eleftion of that court. 

But fuperior to fear himfelf, Gradonicd 
mrpined others with courage; and, before 
the period of the election arrived, he ftruck 
the decifive bloW. 

A law was publilhcd In the year 1197^ 
fty which it was ordained, that thole who 
a£tually belonged to the Grand Council, 
fliould continue members of it for life ; and 
that the fame right ihould defcend to theif 
pofterity, without any form of elediion 
whatever. This was at once forming a body 
of hereditary legiflative nobility, and efla- 
bliihing a complete ariftocracy, upon thtf 
ruins of the ancient popular government. 

This meafure ftruck all the citizens, whoi 
Were not then of the Grand Council, with 
concern and aftonifhment ; but, in a par* 
ticular manner, thofe of ancient and nobler 
families ; for although, as has been a! reader 
obferved, there was, ftridlly fpeaking, nd 
nobility with exclufive privileges before thit 
law, yet there were in Venice, a> there liiuft 
l^c in the moft denaocratical republics, oert^itf 
femilies conddered as more honourable than 

s * 
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Others, many of whom found themfelves, by <• 
this law» thrown into a rank inferior to that 
of the lead confiderable perfon who happened, 
at this important period, to he a member of 
the Grand Council. To conciliate the minds 
of fuch dangerous malcontents*, exceptions, 
were made in their favour, and foaie of ihc 
moft powerful were immediately received 
into the Grand Council ; and toothers it 
was promifed that they fhould, at fome 
future period, be admitted. By fuch hopes, 
artfully in£nuated, and by the great influence 
of the members who afiually compofed^the 
Grand Council, all immediate infurrediions 
were prevented ; and foreign wars, and 
ob]e€ks of commerce, foon turned the people's 
attention from this mortifying cliange in the' 
native of tlie government 

A ftrongrcfentmentof thofe innovatrons^ 
however, fefttred in the bteafts of fome 
individuals, who, a few years after, under i 
the direaion of one Marino Bocconi, formed 
a defign to afiaffinaie Gradonico, andmaflacre 
all the Grand CounciU without diftrnflion^ 
Thi^ plot was difcoyercd, and the chiefs, 



tifter ^onfefling their crimes, were executed 
between the pillars. 

The confpif acy pfBocconi was confined, 
to malcontents of the rank of citizens ; but 
one of a more dangerousr nature, and which 
originated among the nobles themfelves, wat 
formed in the year 1309. 

This combination was made up of fome 
of the mod diftinguiftied of thofe who were 
not of the Grand Council when the reform 
took place, and who had not been admitted 
afterwards, according to their expeftationsj , 
and of fome others of very ancient families, . 
who could not bear to fee fo many citizens 
raifed to a level with iheoifelves, and who, 
befides, were piqued at what they called the . 
fride of Giadonico- Thefe men chofe /or 
their leader, the Ton of Jame? Tbeipolo, who 
had been proclaimed Doge by the populace. 
Their objedl was to difpofiefs Gradonico, 
and reftore the. ancient conftitution ; they 
were foon joined by .a great many of inferior 
rank within the city, and 4hey engaged Qon- 
fidcrable numbers of theij friends and 
dependents from Padua, and the adjacent 
country^ to come-to Venice, and affift iheni^ 
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at the -time appointed for the infarreAioff^ 
Confidering the numbers that were privy tcy 
this undertaking, it is aftonifhing that it was^ 
iK)t difcovered till the night preceding that 
on which it was to have taken phace. The 
uncommon concourfc of ftrangers ereated 
the firft fufpicion, which was confirmed by 
the confcffion of fome who were acquainted 
with the defign. The Doge immediately 
fummoned the Council, and fent expreffei 
to the governors of the neighbouring towns 
and forts, with orders for them tohaflen with 
their forces to Venice. ITie con fpira tors 
wer^e not difcohcerted ; they affembled, and' 
attacked the Doge and his friends, who were 
collected in a body around the palace. The 
Place of St* Mark wa^ the fcene of this 
tdmultuous battle, which lafted many hours, 
but was attended with more noife and terror 
among the inhabitants, than bioodihed to the 
combatants* Some of the military governors 
arriving with troops, the conteft ended in 
the rout of the confpirators. A- few nobles 
hid been killed in the engagement ; a greater 
number were executed by order of the Senate. 
Iheipolo, who had fied/was declared in* 



fitmoaSf and an eneniy to his country } his 
goods and fortune were confifcated, and his 
houfe razed to the ground* After thefe 
executions^ it wa$ ihMght expedient^ to 
receive into the Grand C<Miocil fe?eral of 
the mod diftinguiihed families of a^mns^ 

' Thpfe two '€onf{>ir^ie$ having Utivofi* 
dtateiy followed one another, fpread an 
uoWerfal di8idence and dread over the city, 
and gave tife to the court called the Council 
cf Ten, which was erected about this 
timc;^ merely as a temporary tribunal^ to 
examine into the c^nifes, puniih the aCcom*« 
plices, and deftroy the feeds of the late conn* 
Ipiracy ; but which» in the fequel^ became 
permanent. I (hall wavie farther mention 
of this courts till we <x>me to the period 
whenjhe State Inquifitors were cftabliibed ; 
but it is proper to mention, that the £ccle* 
fiaftical Court of Inc^tiifition was atfo ere<5led 
at Venice in the reign of the Doge Gradonico« 

; The Popes, had long endeavoured to in*, 
tioduce this court into ev^ry country in 
Europe ; they fucceeded too well in many 3 
but though it was not entirely reje^cd by 
tW. St^ie: of Yemce^ f^M was aoceptcd 
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under fuch fcftriiftions as bare prevented 
the difmal cruelties which Accompany it in 
other countries. 

This republic feeitts, at all tiines, to have 
had a (Irong impreffion of the ambitfoas and 
encroaching fpirit of the court of Rome ;; 
and has, on aU dccafibns, (hewn the 
gteateft unwillingnefs to entruft power in ^ 
the hands of ecclefiaftics. Of this, the • 
Venetians gave an undoubted proof at pre- 
"fcnt; for while they eftabiifhed a new civil • 
Court of Inquifition, wi^h the mod un« 
limited powers, they would not. receive the 
ecclefiaftical inquifition, except on condi* 
tidns to which it had not been fubjeded in 
any other 'country* 

The court of Rome never difp lay ed more ' 
addrefs than in its attempts to elude ihofe 
IhnitatiomV and t6 prevail <iti the Senate to 
admit the inquifition at Venice, onthe-famfc-. 
footmg as it had been received elfewherej 
but I he Senate WJis as firm as the Pope was 
•artful, art* the Court <rf Inquifirio*i was at 
laft eftabiirtied, under the following con-' 
ditions i 

Thatr 4hree cdfnmif&oner^ irom^the Senate 
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fliould attend the deliberations of that 
court, none of whofe decrees could be 
executed without the approbation of the 
commiffioners« 

ThoTe commiffioners were to take no oath 
of fidelity, or engagement of any kind, to 
the Inqutfition ;; but were houAd by oath 
to conceal nothing from the Senate which 
fhouU pafs in the Holy Office. 

That herefy (bould be the only crime 
cognlfabfe by the fnquifition; and, in cafe 
of the convidiion and condeqination of arty 
criminal, his goods and money (houfd not 
belong to the courts but (o his natural 
heirs. 

That Jews and Greeks fliouId be Indufged 
in the exercife of their religion, without 
being didurbed by this court. 

The commiffioners were to prevent* the 
regiftratipn of any (latute made af Rom^j , 
or any where out of the Venetian Siate. 
. The Iiiquifitors were not permitted to 
condemn books as heretical, without the 
concurrence of the Senate ; nor ,wcr.c they 
allowed to judge any to be fo, fo^t tbofe.. 
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already condemned by the ciiSt of Clt^ 
ment VIIL 

Sudi wer« the reftri£lions tinder which 
the Inquifition was eftablifhed at Venice; 
and nothing (f^an mcxe clearly prove their 
efficacy^ than a comparifoa of the num<^ 
hers who have fuiSsred for herefy here» 
Vrith thofe.wbo have been condemned to 
death by that court in every other place 
where it was eftabliihed. 

An inftance is rei^orded of a man^ named 
Narino, being condemned to a publid 
punifhment, for having compofed a book 
in defence of the opinions of John Hufs«. 
For this ( the greateft of all crimes in the. 
fight of Inquifirors ) hift fentence Was> that 
he fliould be expofed publicly on a fcafFold^ 
dieiled in -a gown^ With flames and devils 
painted on it. The moderation of the civil 
magiftrate ^ppeiits in this fentence. With- 
out his mterpt>(Ition^ the flames which< 
furtounded the prifoner would, in all pro-^ 
b&bility not have been painted. This» 
which is mentioned in the Hiftory of Ve* 
nice as an niftance of fevctity, hap ened at 
a'timei wheni in dpam.aod Fprtiiga., many* 



Wretches were burnt, by order of the In- 
quifjtion, for fmaller oflTences. 

In 1354, during the ioterregnum aftef 
tlie death of Andrew Dandolo, it was pro- 
pofed bj' the Corrc6lo*rs of Abufes, that/ 
for the future, the three chiefs of the Cri- 
minal Council of Forty ihouid be members 
of the College; and this pafled into a law. 

Tt may be ncceffary to tnention, that 
the College, otherwife called the Seigniory, 
is the fupreme cabif^et council of the State* 
This court was originally compofed of the 
Doge and fix counfellors only ; but to 
thefe,' at different periods, were added, 
firft, fix of the Grand Council, chofen by 
the Senate ; they were called Sivii, or 
Sages, from their fuppofed wifdom : and 
afterwards, five Savii, of the Terra Firma, 
whofe more immediate duty is to fuper« 
intend the biifinefs of the towns and' 
provinces belonging to the republic on 
the continent of Europe, particularly what 
regards the troops* At one time there- 
were alfo five Sa?ii for maritime afFair^,' 
but they had little bufinefs after the 
Venetian na?y became iaconfiderable; an* 
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now, in the room of them, five youHg 
noblemen are chofen by the Senate every 
fix months, who attend ihe meetings of 
the Seigniory, Without having a vote,* 
though they give their ' opinions when 
afked. This is by way of inftruding, and 
rendering them fit for the affairs of State* 
They are called Sages of the Orders, and 
arc chofen every fix months. 

To thofe were added, the three chicfi 
of the Criminal Court of Forty ; the 
court then confiding, in all, of twenty-fiX 
snembers. 

The College/ is, it once, the cabinet 
Council, and the reprefentative of the re- 
public.^ This court gives audience, and 
delivers anfwers, in the name of the re- 
public, to foreign Ambaffadors, to the 
deputies of towns and provinces, and to 
the generals of the ftrmy ; it alfo receives 
all requefts and memorials on State affairs^ 
fummons the Senate at plea fu re, and ar- 
ranges the bufinefs to be difcufled in that 
j^ffembly*' 

In the Venetian government, great care, 
h taken to balance the power of one court 



by that of another, and to make them 
reciprocal checks on cadi other. It wai 
probably from a jealoufy of the power 
of the College, that three chiefs of the 
Criminal Court of Forty were now added 
to it. . ' 



LETTER Xia 



Venice* 

X HE hiftory of no nation prefents a 
greater variety of Angular events than 
that of Venice. We have feen a confpi- 
racy againft this State, originating among 
the citizens, and carried on by people of , 
that rank only. We faw another, fooa 
after, which took its origin among the 
body of the nobles ; but the year 1 355 
prefents us with one of a ftill more extraor- 
dinary naturei begun and carried on by 
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the Doge himfelf. If ambition, or thtf 
augmentation of his oWn power, had been 
the objeft, it would not have been fo fur- 
prifing ; but his motive to the confpiracy 
was as fmall as the intention was dreadfa!. 

Marino FalHero, Doge of Venice, was, 
at this time, eighty years of age ; a time 
of life when the violence of the paffions is 
generally much abated. He had, even thert, 
however, given a ftrong inftance of the 
raihnefs of his difpofition, by marrying a 
very young woman* This lady imagined 
ihe had been affronted by a young Venetian 
nobleman at ' a public ball, and (he com** 
plained bitterly of the infult to her bufband. 
The old Doge, who had all the defirtt 
imaginable to pleafc his wife, determined, 
in this matter at leaft, to give her ample 
fatisfaflion. 

The delinquent was brought before thtf 
Judges, and the crime was exaggerated 
with all the eloquence that money could 
purchafe; but they viewed the affair with 
unprejudiced eyes, and pronounced a fen- 
tence no more than adequate to the crime. 
The Doge was filled with the moft extra* 
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vagant rage, and, finding that the body of 
the nobles took no fhare in his wrath, 
he entered inxo a confpiracy with the 
Admiral of the Arfenal, and fonie others^ 
who were difconieiited with the govern** 
ment on other accounts, and projected a 
method of vindicating his wife's honour, 
which feems rather violent for ^ht oc» 
eaiiQO. It was r^folved by thofe defpe« 
cadoes, tp maflacre the whole Grand 
Cdjuncil. Such a fcene of bloodihed, on- 
account of one woman, has not been ima«> 
gincd fince the Trojan war. 

This plot was condudkd with more 
fecrecy than could have been expected 
from' a man who feems to have been de* 
prived of reafon, as well as humanity* 
Every thing was. prepared ; and the day 
previous to that which was fixed for the 
execution had arrived, without any perfon, 
but thofe concerned in the confpiracy^ 
having the leaft knowledge of the horrid 
defign; 

It was difcovered in the fame manner iii 
which that againft the King and Parliament 
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of England was brought to light in the tina^ 
of James the Firft. 

Bertrand Bergamefe, one of the confpira- 
tors, being defirous to fave Nicolas Lioni^ 
a noble Venetian, from the general maf- 
facre, called on him, and earneflly admo- 
niflied him, on no account to go out of 
his houfe the following day ; for, if he did, 
he would certainly *lofe his life. Lioni 
preffed him to give fome reafon for this*, 
-extraordinary advice; which the other ob- 
ftinatdy refafing, Lioni ordered him to be 
feized, and confined ; and, fending for fomc 
of his friends of the Senate, by means of 
promifes and threats, they at length pre- 
vailed on the prifoner to difcover the whole 
of this horrid myftery. 

They fend for the Avogadors, the Coun- 
cil of Ten, and other high officers, by 
whom the prifoner was examined • after 
which, orders were given for feizin^ the 
principal xronfpirators in their houfes, and 
for fummoning thofe of the nobility and 
citizens on whofe fidelity the Council could 
rely* Thefe meafures could not be taken 
fo fecretly as not to alarin many, who found 
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meanfi to make their efcape. A confide'^ 
rable number were arrefled; among whom 
were ^t wo chiefs a( the confpiracy under 
the Doge, They being put to the queftion, 
confefTed the whole. It appeared, that only 
a fele^ body of the principal men had 
been privy to the real deiign ; great num* 
bers had been defired to be prepared with 
arms at a particular hour, when ' they 
would be employed in attacking certain 
enemies of the State, which were not 
named ; ihey were defired to keep thofe 
orders a perfe£t fecret, and were told, that 
upon their fidelity and fecrecy their future 
fortunes depended. Thofe men did not 
know of each other, and had no fufpicion 
that it was not a lawful cnterprife for 
which they were thus engaged ; they were 
therefore fet at liberty : but all the chiefs 
of the plot gave the fulled evidence againft 
the Doge. It was proved, that the whole 
fcheme had been formed by his direftion^ 
and fupported by his influence. After the 
;princi>pal confpirators were tried, and exe- 
cuted, the -Council of Ten next .proceeded 
to the trial of the Doge himfelf. .They 
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defired that twenty fenators, of the higheft 
reputation, might aflift upon this folemn 
occafion, and that two relations of the 
Fallier family, one of whom was 9 member 
of the Council of Ten, and the other 
an Avogador, might withdraw from the 
court. 

The Doge, who hitherto had remained 
under a guaid in his own apartments m 
the palace, was now brought before this 
Tribunal of his own fubjeds. He was 
ilrefTcd in the robes of his o£Sce. 

It is thought he intended to have denied 
the charge, and attempted a defence ; but 
when he perceived the number and nature 
of the proofs againft him, overwhelmed by 
their force, he acknowledged his guilt, with 
many fruitlefs and abjed intreaties for 
xnercy. 

• That a man, of eighty years of age^ 
{houl4 lofe all firmnefs on fuch an oc« 
cadon, is not marvellous; that he fhouk} 
have been incited, by a trifling offence^ 
to fuch an inhuman, and tuch a de- 
liberate plan of wickedneft, is without 
xaiDple. ' 

He 



He was feiitenced to lofc his head. Tfic 
fentencc was executed in the place where 
the Doges are ufually crowned. 

In^ the Great Chamber of the palace^ 
where the portrait* of the Doges arc 
placed'^ these is a vacant fpace between 
the portraits of Fallier's immediate pre- 
Jeceffor and fuccefibr, -with this iar 
Icription 2 

** Locus Marini Fallieri 4ecapltati*.*' / 

The only ^her inftance which hiftory 
prefents to our contemplation, of a (qv«- 
^gn tried according to the formes of Iaw« 
and condemned to death by a Tribunal of 
3iis own fubjedb, is that of Charles the 
Firfty of Great firitain* But how differ- 
ently are we affeded by a reyicw of the 
-two cafes ! 

.In the one, the original errors of the 
tnifguided Prince are forgotten in tbf fevo- 
Tiry of his fate, and in the calm majcftic 
^rmnefs wit^ which be bore it. Thofe 

* The place inteiidod .for the portrait of 
J\f arinus FaUiei us, who was beheaded. 
yoL. I. ^ 
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who, from public fpirity Rad oppofed -the 
uneonftitutional meafures of his governs 
menr, were no more ; and tfie men now 
in power were adlus^ted by far diflRsrent 
principles^ AH the paflion$ of humanity, 
ther^ore, take part with the royal fuf- 
fercr ; nothing bpt the ungenerous fptrit of 
party can feduce tb^m to the fide of his 
enemies. In his trial we behold, with ^ 
jnixture of pity an4 indignatipn, the un- 
happy monarch delivered op to the miailice 
of hypocrites, the rage of fanatics, and the 
infolence of a low-born law ruffian. 

In the other, every fentiment of comr 
paffion is effaced by horrot at the enormity 
of the crime. . . 

In the year 1361, after the death of the 
Doge John Delfiqo, when the lad eIe£tor$ 
were confined in the Ducal Chamber tp 
choofe his fucceiTqr, and while the eled^ion 
vibrated between three candidates, a report 
arrived at Venice, that Laurentius Celfus, 
who commanded the fleet, had obtained a 
complete viftory oyer the Genoefe, who 
were at that time at war with the Vene^ 
ftans. This intelligence was communicate^ 
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to the ele^orsy who immediately dropped 
all the three candidates, and unanimoufly 
chofe this commander. Soon after, it was 
fouiidy that the rumour of the viiEtory was 
entirely groundiefs. This could not zffeSt 
the validity of the cleftion ; but it produced 
a decree to prevent, on future bccafions of 
the faiQe kind, ah communication between 
the people without, and the conclave of 
eleAoraw 

. - This Doge's father drfpiayed a lingular 
inflance of weaknefs and vanity, which 

: feme of the hiftorians have thought worth 

. tftinfinittmg to ixs. lido not know for what 
reafon, unlefs it be to comfort pofterity 
with the refle£tion, that human folly is 

. much the fame in all ages, and that their 
anceflors have not been a great deal wifei: 

. than themfelves. This old gentleman 

t thought it beneath the dignity of a father 
to pull off his cap to his own fon ; and 
that he might not feem to condefcehd fo 

. for, even when all the other nobles fliewed 
this mark of refpefl to their fovereign, he 
went, from the moment of his f6n*s elec- 
tion, upon ail occafionsi and in all wea^ 
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thersy, with bi$ head uncovered. The J^ogf 
beidg rolicitous for hU father's health, an4 
^ndlng that no perfaaCofly nor ex(yUnatioi| 
pf thfi mat^fy that could bn given, weiift 
iufficient to oyercottie this obftinacy^ recol* 
le&ed that ha was af devout es he wat 
vain, vvhich iuggeded an expedient tha| 
}iad the defired effe<^. ]t}e placed a crofi ' 
1DP the frofit of hi| ducal coronet* Hie ob^ 
man was as defirous to ttf\\fy his refpeA t^ 
^he cro($, as be was averfe to pay obeifancc 
to his fon ; ^and unajWe to 4^v\k any wajf 
at pulling otF a cap which he never worei 
bis piety» at length,, got the better of ^ 
pride ; he refuoied his cap, as fbrnierly» that, 
9S often as his fon fippeared, he might puii it 
off in honour of the crofs. 

Daring the reign of Ji^aurentius. Celfus^ 
the celebrated poet Petrarch, who refided for 
fome time at Venice, and Was pleafed with 
the manners of the pepple, and the wifdom 
of their government, madie a prefent to the 
rep ubiic, of his colIeAion of boqJiLS ; whicbf 
pt that time, was reckoned very valuable, 
This was the foutidatioQ of the great library 
pf St. Mark, 



: tx% perufing the annals of V^hicey we 
continoaUy meet with new inftimfiofns. No 
fooner is any incorlveniency perceived, than 
meafures are taken to remove it» or guard 
againft its effeds. About this tkne, diree 
new magiftrates wete appointed, whofe duty 
Is to present all oftentatious luxuries in drefs^ 
equipage, and other expendve fuperfluities^ 
and to profecute thofe who tranfgrefs thci 
fumptaary laws, which comprehend fuch 
objedis. TiK>re magidrates Are called Sopra 
IVoveditori alle Pompe ; they were allowed 
a difcTetionary power of levying fines, from 
people of certain profeffions, who deal en* 
tireiy in articles of luxury. Of this number^ 
Aat of public courtefans was reckoned. 
SThis profeifion, according to all accountsi 
formerly flouriflied at Venice, with a degree 
«r fplendour unknown in any other capital 
ci Europe ; and very confiderable exad^boi 
were raifed to the ufe of the State, at par-^ 
ticuiar times, from the wealthieft of thofe 
dealers. Tliis excife, it would apfiear^ hat 
been puflied beyond what the trade couM 
bear ; for it is at prefent in a ftate of wret- 
thednefs. and decay ; the bed of the bufiioefi^ 
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as is faid, being now carried on, for miere 
pleafure, by people who do not avow then** 
|elvcs of the profeflion. 



LETTER ^IV. 



jPI o government was ever more pun£tnaf 
and impartial^ than that of Venice^ in the 
execution of the laws* This was thought 
cflential to the well beings and very exiftence^ 
bf the State. For this, a41 refpcA for indi« 
yidualSy.aU private confiderations whatetei;, 
and every compundiious feeling of the hearliy 
is facrifi(ced. To execute law with ail the 
rigourof juftice, is confidered as the chief 
Virtue of a judge ; and, as there are cafes m 
which the fterncft may relent, the Venctiaa 
government has taken'care to appoint certaLa 



magidratesy whofe fole Vufinefs is to fee 
that others perform their duty upon all 
eccaiions. 

The pun£laal execution ^f the laws 
certainly ought^ to be an obje£t of great 
attention in every government; yet cafes 
fometimes oecur^ where humanity wiihes 
for a power in the conilitution^ which, 
indead of enforcing the rigorous execution 
of criminal juftice^ could mollify or difpenfe 
with its fevfcrity.* 

* The greateft danger in admitting fuch a 
power ]S| thiat it may be ufed wi)b partiality. 
Bi^ the admirable Britifli inftitutton of Tridl by 
Jury is nbt liable to this bbjefiioo} forthe juiyy 
who in reality dttermine the fate of the accufed^ 
not being known previous to the trial, caunot 
^ pra^ifed upon, and made fubfervient to par- 
tial vi^ws,— They have a right not only to 
decide on the fad, but on the point of law 
that may arife.out of it ; by which means a 
Sritifh fubjeft is guarded agalnft the decifions 
of men, in whofe hearts the feelings of humanity 
are impaired by the pra^ice of criminal juflice, 
and l)y tbe infolence of permanent official au* 
thority. ' . ^^ 
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In the year 1400, while Antonio Venier 
was Doge, his (on having eommitted an 
ofifence which evidently fprung from mere 
^dUthfuI levity^ and nothing worfe, ti^as 
#ondeiftfted in a fine of one hundred dudts^ 
And to be infj^ifdned for a> cittain ttine, 

White the young matt was i« prifon, he 
k\l fict:, and petitioned to be removed to si 
furer air. The JOoge rejefiled the petitioif f 
fcclaring, that the fentence muft be execute* 
literally; and that his (oil muft take thv 
fortune of others in the fame predicament* 
Tht youth wSis much beloved, and niany 
ap^ications were made,^ that the (enteoct 
Slight be foftened, on account of the dangelf 
which threatened him. The father was 
inexorable, and the fon died in prifon* 
Of whatever refined fubftance this man*s 
heart may have been compofed, I am better 
pleafed that mine is made of the common 
materials. 

Carlo Zeno was accufed, by the Council 
of Ten, of having received a fum of money 
from Francis Carraro, fon of the Seignior of 
Padua, contrary to an exprefs hyf^ which 
forbids all {jabje£ls of Venice^ on any pretexl 



^tiate^cr, ^dcepting any fabty, pcnGbfi, or 
gratification, ftoma foreign Prince, or Statt. 
IflHs accufation was groufnle^ on a papet 
foomd among'Catraro'*s accounts, wfct n I^dua 
was takten by the Venetians. In this paper 
t9Ks afn article of four hutijted flucats paid to 
Carlo Zeno, who declared, in his defence, 
thsit while he was, 'by the Senate's pcrmJfl&on , 
governor of the Mihnefe, he had vifireft 
Oarraro, theA a prifoiT^ in the caftle df 
AHi ; and iindinghitn in want of commotf 
Tieceflanes« he had advianced to him the ftnti 
in qi\eftion ; and that this "Prince, having 
been fsberited fome ihoxt time after, had, Oik 
his return to Padud, repaid the mortey* 

Zeno Waa ar man of aeknowleflged caftddur, 
and of the higheA reputation ; he had cbm« 
Ittanded the fleets and armies of thc^State 
with the moft brilliant fuccefs'; yet neitbA 
(hifr, nor atty it^et ttoft^cterartions, prevailed 
tjn the Court to depart ftotifi theit i^fusl 
^verity. They ow'ned thsft from '^etto'^ 
tifual integrity, thfeft was no teafott to ^«bt 
llictrnth of his declaration ; but the afftrtion^ 
*of an accufed pcrftfi were Aot feificient to 
tfece the fwcc of the p;cfumptive crttttii^ 
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ilances which appeared againii him..— -l£f 
declaration might be convincing to tbofe 
viho knew him intimately, bat was ^ppl 
le^l evidence of his innocence ; and- they 
adhered to a diftinguiftiing maxim of this 
Cosuct, that h is of more importance to the 
State, %o inttinidate every one from even the 
appearance af fuch a crime,, than to allow a 
peribn, againll whom a prefumption of guilt 
-remained, to efcape, however innocent be 
might be. This noan, wiio had rendered the 
mod effential (ervices. to the republic, and 
bad gained many vi£tories,, was condemoed 
to be removed from all his offices, and to be 
imprifoned for tw«o years*. 

Biit the raoft /affeSing inftance of the 
odioijs inflexibility of Venetian courts, ap- 
peals in the cafe of Fofcari, fon ta theDogp 
of thSt name.. 

This young man had, by feme impm;- 
dences, given offence to, the Senate,, and 
was, by their <>rdeFs, confined 4t Trcvifo, 
when Almor Donato, one of the Council 
of Ten, was a0affinat/!d, on the .5th of 
November^ 1450^ as bie entered his ova 
houfe^ 



A reward, in ready moneys with pardon 
for this or any other crime, and a pen^ 
iion of two Imndred ducats,' revertible to 
children, was promifed to any perfon who 
would difcover tb& planner or perpetrator 
of this crime. No fach difcovery was 
made. 

One of youpg Fofcari*s footmen, named 
Olivier, had been obferved loitering near 
Donato*s houfe on the evening of the mur- 
der ; — he fled from Venice next morning, 
Thefe, with other circumftances of iefs im- 
portance, created a Arong fufpicion that 
Fofcari had engaged this man to commit 
the murder« 

Olivier was taken, broughf to Venice, put 
to the torture, and con fefled nothing*; yet 
the Council of Ten, being prepofTcfled with 
an opinion of their guilt, and imagining 
that the mafter would have Iefs refoiutton, 
ufed him in the fame cruel manner. — - The 
unhappy young man, in the midfl of his 
agony, continued to aflert, that he knew no- 
thing of the aflaffi nation. This convinced 
th^ Court of his firmnefs, but not of bis in- 
nocence"; yet as there was no legal proof of 
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his goitty they coaid not fentence him to 
^tb. He was condemned to pafs the reft 
^f his life in lianifliiDenty at Can^a, in the 
ifiandofCandia. 

This unfortunate yooth bore his extte 
with more impatience than he had done the 
rack ; he often wrote to his relations and 
friends, praying them to intercede jn his be*. 
halfy that the termof hisbanifliment might 
be abridged, and that he might be permilti^ 
to return to his family before h^ died.— -All 
his a{)plications were fruitlefs ; thofe to 
whom he addreflfcd himfclf had nercr int^r- 
feied in his favour, for fear of giving bflfence 
to the obdurate Council, or bad ititerfered 
in vam. 

After langaifhing five years in exile, bar- 
ing loft all hope of return, through the in- 
tcrpofitioh of his own famtiy of country- 
men, in a fit of defpair he addrcffed the Duke 
^^Miian, putting hun in mind of feti^ices 
which the Doge, his father, bad rendatd 
Wlh, artd^beggiftg that he Wduld nfc his 
powerful Influence wiih the State df Vcttict, 
.th&t his ftntetice might be recalled. He cn- 
tirufted bis letter to d merchant,^ goii^g fhntt 



Can^a to Venice^ who promifed to take the 
iirft opportunity of fending it from thence 
to the Duke ; inftead of which, this 
wretch, as foon as he arrired at Venice, 
delivered it to the chieft of the Coaitcrl 
of Ten. 

This condodl of young Fofcari appeared 
criminal in the eyes of thofe judges ; fiar, 
by the laws of the repubfic, all its fnfajeftiT 
6 re exprefsly forhid claiming the proteAioit 
of foreign Princes, in any thing wbkh re^ 
lates to the government of Vcniee* 

Fofcari was therefore ordered to be brought 
from Candia, and fhut up in xbt State priibnv 
There riie chiefs of the Council of Ten or«* 
dcred htm oikc more to be put to the t6tw 
ture^ to draw from him dMrttidiivea which 
determined him to apply to tfae Duke of 
Milan. Such an exertion of law h^ indeed, 
the moft flagrant iiyuflice. 

The miferaUe youth declared to tlie 
Council that be^ad jurroee the letter, in the 
fuir perfuofion that the merchant, who(e 
charader he knew, would betray him, and 
- dcHvcr it to them ; the confcq*ience of 
which, he forcfawi would be, his being or- 
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dercd back a prifoncr to VepjCQ, the only 
means he'had in his powBi; of feeing his psH 
tents and friends ; a pleafure for which he 

id languiihed, with unfurmountable defire, ' 
for fome time, and which he was willing 
to purchafe at the expence of any dangei; 
er pain. 

The Judges, Kttlc affected with this ge- . 
nerous inftance of filial piety, ordained, that 
the unhappy young man fliould be carried 
back to Candia, and there be imprifoned for 
a year, and remain banifhed to that i&and 
for life ; with this condition, that if he 
ihbuld make aiiy more applications to foreign 
Powers, his impriibnment fhould^be per- 
petual. At the fame time they gave per- 
sn.iffion, that the Doge, and his lady, might 
viiit their unfortunate fon. 

The Doge was, at this time, very old ; he 
had been in poQeffion of the office above 
thirty years. Thofc wretched parents had 
,an interview with their fon in one of the 
apartments of the palace ; they embraced him 
with all the tendernefs which his misfor- 
tunes, ai)d his filial affection, deferved. The 
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father exhorted him to bear his Iiard fate 
With firrniiers ; the fon protefted, in the mofl 
moving terms, that this was not in his 
power ; that however others couKt :fut)port 
thedifmal lonelinefs of a prifon/ he could 
not ; that his heart was^ formed foe friend- 
ihip, and the reciprocal endearments of fo- 
ciai life ; without which his (bul funk into 
deje£tlon worfe than death, from which alone 
he fhould look for relief, if he {hou(d ^gain 
foe confined to th^drrors of a prrfpini atsd^ 
melting into tears, he funk at his farher^s 
feet, imploring him to take compaflion on a 
, {on who had ever loved him with the mofl 
dutiful aSedlion, and vf\jp was perfe£tly in- 
nocent of the crime of which he was ac*^ 
cufed ; he conjured him, by every bond of 
nature and religion^ by the bowels of a fa- 
ther, and the mercy of a Redeetner, to u(e 
his influence with the Council to mitigate 
their fentence, that he might be faved front 
the moft cruel of all deaths, that of expiring 
under the flAw tortures of a broken heart, 
in a horrible banifhment from every creature 
he loved. — •* My fon, "^ replied the, Doge, 
5' fuhmit to the laws of your country, and 
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^ do not aflt of mc what is not in mjr 
■* power to obtain,'* 

Having made this eflfbrt, he retired ta 
another apartment ; and, unahle to tupport 
any longer the acutencfs of his feelings, 
he funk into a ftate of infenfibility, in 
which condition he reraarneJ till fome trme 
after his fon had failed on his return to 
Candia. ' 

Nobody has prefmwed to defcribe the 
angaifli of the wretchea uioiher j thofe who 
are endowed with ihe moft exquifite fend- 
trility, and who have experienced diftrefie} 
in fome degree fimilar, will have the fi^fteft 
idea of what it wa$. 

The accumulated mifery of thofe un- 
happy parents touched the hearts of fome 
of the moft powerful Senators, who applied 
with fo much energy tot a complete patdoii 
for young Fofcari, that they were on the 
point of obtaining it ; when » veflTel arrived 
from Candia, with tidings, that the mi'ferabfi 
youth had expired in* pritbn a ihort iimt 
after his return. 

Some years after this, Nicholas £rriz2&^ 
a aoble Venetian, being, oil hi$ death* ted. 
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confefled, tbat bearing a violent rerentment . 
againft the Senator Donate, he had com-« 
mitted the aflailinatjon for which the un- 
happy family o( Fofcari had fuffered Co 
much. 

At this time the forrows of the Doge 
were at an end ^~hc had exifted only a few 
months after the death of his (on. His life 
liad been prolonged, till he beheld his fon 
perfecuted to death for an infamous crime ^ 
but not till he fhould (ee this foul ftain 
v^afhed from his ^rnily, and the innocence 
Qf his beloved fon made manifeft to the 
world. 

The ways of Heaven never appeared 
more dark and intricate, than in the inci* 
dents and cataftropheof this mournfu} ftory* 
To reconcile the permiffion of fuch events 
to our ideas of infinite power and goodnefi, 
however difficult, is a natural attempt in the 
human mind, and has exercifed the inge- 
nuity of philofophers in all ages; while, id 
the eyes of Chriftians, thofe feeming, per- 
plexies afford an additional proof, .that 
thete will be a future ilate, in which tha 
ways of God to man wHl be fully jaftificdb 
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LETTER XV* 



Tenica. 

JL D£F£RIIED giving you any account bi 
the Council of Ten, till I came to ment'on 
the State Inquifitors, as the laft was ingrafted 
on the former, and was merely intended to 
ftrengthen the handsi and augment the 
power, o( that court. 

The Council of 'Ten confifts; in tfk&f 
of feventeen mcmbiers ; for, befidcs the 
noblemen chofen annually by the Grand 
Council, fiom Vfhoft Ifumbef this c6ntf re- 
ceives its. name, the Doge prefides, and the 
fix Counfellors of the Seigniory alTid, when 
they think proper^ at alt deliberations. 

This court was firft inftituted in the year 
1310, immediately after Tbeipolo's con- 
fpiracy, 

It is fupreme in all State crimes. It is 
the* duty of three chiefs, chofen every 
month from this court by lot, to open all 
letters addrelTed to it i to report the con- 



tents, and affemble the menaters, when they * 
thmk proper. They have the power of 
feizing accufcd pcrfons, examining tbein itt 
prifon, and taking their anfwers in writing," 
with the evidence againft theip ; which be- 
ing kid before the court, thofe clwefs appear 
as profecutors. 

The prlfoners, all this time, are kept in 
clofe confinement, deprived of the company 
of relations and friends, and not allowed • 
to receive any advice by letters. They carx 
have no counfcl t aflSft them, u«lefs one of 
the Judges choofes to affume that oflSce ; itt 
which cafe he is permitted to manage theif 
defence, and plead their caufe ; after which 
the Court decide, by a majority rf votes, 
acquitting the prifoner, or condemning him, 
to private or public execution, as thej think 
proper j and if any perfons murmur at the 
fate of their relations or friends, and^Sk of 
their innbccncc, and tlie mjuftice they have 
met with, thefe malcontents are in great , 
danger of niccting with the fame fate. 

I am convinced you will think that fuch 
a coutt was fuflSciently powerful to anfwef 
every good porpofc of government. This, 
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H would appear, was not the opinion of 
the Grand Conncil of Venice ; who thought 
F<>pcr, in the year 1 501, to create the 
Tribunal of State Inquifitors, which is flill 
more defpotic and brief in its manner of 
proceeding. 

This court confifts of three members, all 
taken from the Council of Ten ; two lite- 
rally from the Ten, and the thiid from the 
Counfellors of the Seignibry, who alfo make 
a part of that Council. 

Thcfe three perfons have the power of 
deciding, without appeal, on the lives of. 
^very citi^^.en belonging to the Venetian 
State ; the higheft of the nobility, even the 
Doge himfelf, not being excepted. They 
keep the keys of the boxes into which 
anonymous informations are thrown. The 
informers who expeft a recompence, cut 
off a Thtle piece of iheir letter, which they 
afterwards fhew to the hiquifitor when they 
claim a reward. To thcfe three Inquilltoi^ 
»s given, the light of employing fpies, con^ 
fidering fecret intelligence, iffumg orders to 
feize all perfons whofe words or aaioBsthcy 
thmk reprehenfibie, and afterwards trying 



them when they ihink proper. K all the 
three arc of oiieopinion,no farther ceremony 
is neccffary ; they may order the prifoncr to 
be llmngled in prifon, drtwned in the Canal 
Oifano, hailed privately in the nighttime 
between tlw piUais, or executed publicly, u 
4hey plcafc:. and whatever their decifion be, 
no farther inqiaifition can be made on the 
febjea : bat if any oik; of the three diffcit 
in ofunion from hi« brethren, the caofe 
mull be carried beforr the full affcmWy of 
the Council of Tai. One whiM naturaHy 
imagne, that by thofe the prifoncr would 
tavp^ good chance «f being acquitted; 
jbccaufc the difference in opinion of the 
three hiqnifitors ihews, that the cafe is, at 
leaft, dubious; and in dubious cafeji- one 
would expcQt the leaning w<)uld be to the 
favourable fide; but this court is governed 
by different maxims from thofe you arc 
acquainted with. It is a rule here to adm/t 
of fmailer prefumptions in all crimes which 
aflfefl the Government, than in other cafes ; 
and the only difference they make betvjreen 
a crime fully proved, and one more doubtful, 
is, that, in the fii jl cafe, the execution iji ip 
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broad, day-light ; whereas, when there are 
4oubts of the prifonerfs guilt, he is only pot 
to death privately. The State In qutiitprs 
.jsiaLve keys to evcryvapartment of the Dacal 
palace, andean, when they think proper, 
penetrate into the very bed-chamber of the 
Poge, open his cabinet, and examine his 
papers. Of courfe they may command accefs 
to the houfe of every individual in the State. 
They continue in c^ce only one year, but 
are not refponiible afterwards for their con* 
d\iSt while they were in ;siuthority.. 

, Can you. think you would be perfe£Qy 
fompofed, and eafy ini your mind,l[|[yoa 
lived in the fame city with three perfons, 
who had the power of fbjutting you. up in 
a dungeon, and putting you to death when 
they pieafed, and without being accountable 
for fo doing ? , 

If, from the charafkers of the Inquifitqrs 
of one year, a man had nothing to dread, 
ft ill he might fear that a' fet, of a different 
charaSer, plight be in authority the next 5 
and although he were petfuaded, that the 
Igquifitors >vould airways be chofen fixwn 
among men of the mpft known integrity in 
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the* State, he might tremble at the malice 
of informers, and fecret enemies; a com*- 
bination of whdni might impofe oiB the 
underilandings of upright Judges, efpecially 
where the accufed is excluded from his 
friends, and denied counfel to affift him 
in his defence ; for, let Jiim be never (o 
confcious of innocence, he cannot be Qm^ 
of retpaining unfufpe^ied, or unaccufed; 
tior can he be certain, tha^ he (hall not be 
'j»ut to the rack, to fupply a deficiency of 
evidence : and finally, although a man were 
naturally poflefled of fo niuch firmnefi of 

. cp^^er as to feel no inquietude from any 
.of thofe confiderations on his own account,' 
he might ftill* be under appreheufions for 
.his children, and^other connexions, for 
whom fome men fi^el more anxiety than 
for themfelves. I 

. . Such reflections naturally ^rife in the 

' minds of thofe who liave been born, -and 
accuftomed to live, in a free country, where 
no fuch defpotic tribunal is eflahlifhed ; 
lyet we find people apparently eaty in the 
midft of all thofe dangers; nay, we know 
that .mankind ihew the fame indji^rence in 



cities, where the emperor, or the Baihaw; 
Jimafes himfelf, from time to time, in catting 
joS the heads of thcife he happens to meet 
with in his walks ; and I make no doubt« 
that if it were lifual for the earth to c^n, 
and fwallow a proportion' of ks lAfaabttants 
«very day, mankind would behoU this with 
^.much cooloefs as at prefent they read the 
hills of mortality. Such is the ctfeA 6f habit 
«n the human inind, and fo wonderfully 
iloes it accommodate itfelf to thoCb cvii^ £of 
which there is no remedy* 

But thefe confiderations do not accouot 
for the Venetian nobles fufiering ^h 
JtribunaU as thofe of the Council of Tcn^ 
or the State Inquifitors, to exift, becaoie 
thefe are evils which it unqueftionably is ia 
their power to retnedy ; and attempts have 
bctn made, at various times, by parties of 
the nobility » to remove them entirely, but 
without fuccefs ; the majority df the Grand 
Council having, upon trial, been found f<ur 
preferving thefe inftitutions. 

It is believed to be owing to the attention 
gof tfaefe courts, that the Venetian republic 
jbas la&ti longer than any other ; but, in my 

opinion^ 
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opinion, tht chief objefit of a governmertt 
ihould be, to render the people happy ; and 
}f it fails in that, t?ie longer it lads, fomuch- 
the worfe. If they are rendered miferable 
by that which is fuppofed to preferve the 
State, they cannot be lofers by removihg 
it, be the confequence what it may ; and I 
fancy moft people would rather live in a 
convenient, comfortable houfe, which comM 
ftand only a few centuries, than in a gloomy 
gothic fabric, which would laft to the day of 
judgment. Thefe defpotic courts, the State 
Inquiiitors, and Council of Ten, have had 
^hclr admirers, not only among foreigners ; 
.^nt even among fuch as have, on other occa- 
fionsy profeiTed principles very unfavourable 
to arbitrary power; 

i find the following paffage in a letter of 
Bifliop Burnet, relating to Venice : ' 

" But this leads mc to fay a little to you 
" of that part of the conftitution, which is 
•* fo ccnfured by ftrangers, but is reallj^ 
*• both the greateft glory, and the chief fe- 
** curity, of this republic ; which is, the un^ 
** limited power of the Inquifitors, that ex* 
** t^nds not only to the chief of the nobi- 
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*' ifty, but to the Duke himfelf ; who is Cr 
" fubjcA to them, that they may not only 
" give him fevere reprimands, but fearch 
** his papers, make his procefs, and, in con- 
^' clufion, put him to death, without being 
*^ bound to give any account of their pro- 
" ceedings, except to the CouiktiI of Ten. 
" This is the dread, not only of all the 
*' fubje<%, but of the whole nobility, and 
*' all that bear oflBce in the republic, and 
*^ makes the greateft amongft them tremUe, 
^ and fo obliges them to an exa£t.conduA." 

Now, for my part, I cannpt help think- 
ing, that a tribunal which keeps the Dog^, 
the nobility, and all the fubjeds, in diead, 
and makes the gteateft among them tremble, 
can be no great blefling in any State. To 
be in continual fear, is certainly a very un-. 
happy fituation ; and if the Doge, the no- 
bility, and all the fubjefts, are rendered un- 
happy, I (hould imagine, with all fubmiffion, 
that the glory and fecurity of the reft of 
the republic muft be of very fmall impor-- 
tance. 

In the fame letter which I have quoted 
above, his Lordihip, fpeaking of the State 



In<juifitoTs, has thefc words : " Wlieri they: 
** find any fault, they arc (o inexorable^ 
** and fo quick as v^ell as fevere in their 
"** juftice, that the very fear of this is fo ef- 
** feflual areftraint, that, perhaps, the only 
•* prefervation of Venice, and of its liberty, 
** is owing to this fingle piece of their con- 
" ftiturion. '* 

How would y^Q, my good fricndy reliih 
that kind of liberty in Enghnd, which 
could not bo preferved without the affiilance 
of a defpotic court ? Such an idea of liberty 
might have been announced from the throne^ 
as one of the myfteries of Government, by 
James the Firft, or the Second ; but we are 
amazed to find it publifhed by a coanfellor 
and admirer of William the Third. It may^ 
indeed, be faid, that th^ fmallriefs of the Ve« 
netian State, and its republican (otoi ck g<M 
vernment, render it liable to l)c overt»rned 
by fudden tumults, or pof>\)lar infurre£)iioii»: 
this makes it the more necefiary to^ keepi t 
watchful eye over the conduA of icidividaals| 
and guard agninfl every thing that may btf 
the fource of publk comraolion dr diforder# 
The inftitutioA of Slate la^^ifitors may ha 
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thought to admit of feme apology in this 
view, like the extraordinary and irregular 
punifhment of the Oftracifm eftabliftied at 
Athens, which had a fimiiar foundation. In 
a large State, or in a lefs popular form of 
government, the (ame dangers from civil 
commotions cannot he apprehended ; fimilar 
precautions for preventing them are there- 
fore fuperfluous ; but, notwithftanding every 
apology that can be made, I am at a lofs to 
account for the cxiftence of this terrible 
tribunal for fo long a time in the Venetian 
republic, becaufe all ranks feems to have an 
intereft in its deftrufition ; and I do not fee 
on what principle any one man, or any fet 
of men, fhoulj vvifh for its prefervation. It 
cannot be the Doge, for the State Inquifitors 
keep him in abfolute bondage; nor woul4 
one naturally imagine that the nobles would 
reUib this court, for the nobles are more ex- 
pofed to the jealoufy of the State Inquifitors 
than the citizens, or inferior people; and 
baft of iiU ought the citizens to fupport a* 
Iribttnal, to which npne of them can ever 
be admitted. As, however j the body of the 
nobility alone can remove this tribunal frpift 
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bbing p^t of the conftitution, and yet> we 
find, they have always fupported it; we 
maft conclude, that a junto of that body, 
wliich has fufficient influence to command a 
majority of their brethren, has always re- 
tained the power in their own hands, and 
found means of having the majority, atieaft 
of the Qouncil of Ten, chofen from their 
members ; fo that this arbitrary court is, per* 
haps, always compofed, by a kind of rota- 
tion, of the individuals of a junto. But if 
the poffibility of this is denied, becaufe of 
the precaution ufed in the form of electing; 
by ballot, the only other way I can account 
for a tribunal of fuch a nature being per- 
mitted to exift, is, by fuppofing that a ma- 
jority of the Venetian nobles have fo great a 
rclifh for unlimited power, that, to have a 
chance of enjoying it for a fliort period, they 
are willing to bear all the miferies of flavery 
for the reft of their lives. 

The encouragement given by this Go- 
vernment to anonymous accufers and fecret 
informations, is attended with confequences 
which greatly outweigh any benefit that 
can arife from them, ^They muft deftroy 
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floutual confidence, and promote fnfpictotr^ 
and jealoufies among neigh bo urt ; and while 
they render all raefcs of men fearful^ 
ihey encourage them to be malicioua.^ 
The law? ought to be able to proteft 
every man who openly and boldly accufey 
another* 

If any fet ©f men m a State are fa 
powerful,, that it it dangerous for an in« 
dividual to charge them with their crimen 
openly, there muft be a weaknefs in that 
government which requires a fpeedy remedy ^ 
but let not tliat be a remedy worfe than the 
difeaff*. 

It is np proof of the boafted wifdom of 
this Grovernment^ that, in the ufe of the 
torture, it imitates many European States^ 
whofe judicial reguhtions it has avoided^ 
where they feem far left ccufurable* The 
pra6iice of foreign con feflion, and procuring 
evidence, by this means, always appeared to 
me a complication of cruelty and abfuidity,. 
To noake a man fufier more than the pains 
of death, that you may difcover whether he 
deferves 4eath or not, is a manner of diftri- 



buting juftice which I cannot reconcile to 
my idea of equity. 

If it be the intention of the iegiilature, 
that every crime fliall be expiated by the 
fafFerings of fomebody, regardlcfs whether 
this expiation is made by the agonies of an 
innocent perfon, or a guilty, then there is 
no more to be faid ; but, if the intention 
be to difcover the truth, this horrid device 
of the torture will very often foil ; for nine- 
teen people out of twenty will declare 
whatever they imagine wilt fooneft put an 
end to their fuficrings, whether it be truth 
or wifehood. 



LETTER. XVL 

, Venice. 

Although many important events have 
happened fince the eftablifliment of the 
State Inquifition, which have greatly af- 
fc6led the power, riches, and extent of d^ 
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jDinion, of ihi$ republic, yet the nature of the 
Government has remained much the fame. 
In what I have to add, therefore^ I fliall be 
very ihort and general. 

I have already obferved, that it was the 
ufual policy of this republic to maintain a 
neutrality, as long as poffible,^ in all the wars 
which took place, among her neighbours,* 
and when. obliged, contrary to her inclina- 
tions, to declare for either. party, fhe gene- 
rally joined with that State whofe diflant 
fitaation rendered its power and profperity 
the lead dangeroih of the two to Venice. 

This repHiblic feems, however, to have 
too much neg]c£led to fqxm defenfive 
alliances with other States ; and, by the 
continual jealoufy ihe (hewed of them, 
joined to her immenfe riches, at iaft became 
the objedt of the hatred and envy of all the 
Powers in Europe. This univerfal jealoufy 
was roufed, and brought into aflion, in 
the year 1508, by the intriguing genius of 
Pope Julius the Secpnd. A confederacy 
was fecretly entered into at Cambray, 
between Julius, the Emperor Maximilian, 
Lewis the Twelfth, and Ferdinand of. 
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Arragon, againft the republic of Venice. 
A bare enumeratio^i of the Powers which 
compofed this league, gives a very high 
idea of the importance of the State againft 
which it was formed. 

The Duke of Savoy, the Duke of Farrara 
and the Duke of Mantua, acceded to this 
confederacy, and gave in claims to part of 
the dominions of Venice. It was not difi^ 
ficult to form pretenfions to the beft part 
of the dominions' of a State, which originally 
poflefled nothing but a (ew marfhy iflands 
at the bottom of the Adriatic Gulph. It 
was the general opinion of Europe, that 
the league of Cambray would reduce Venice 
to her original pofleiGons. 

The Venetians, finding themfelves de- 
prived of all hopes of foreign afhftancci 
fought fupport from their own cour^gc^ 
and refolved to meet the danger which 
threatened them, with the fpirit of a brave 
and independent people. 

Their General, Count Alviano, ledaji 
army againft Lewis, who, being prepared 
before the other confederates, had alreadjf 
cmcrcd Italy. However great the niagnarr 



jiimity of the Senate, and the fkill of tjicb 
General, the foldiery were by no means 
equal to the difciplined troops of France, 
fed by a martial nobility, and headed by 
a gallant monarch. The army of Aiviana 
was defeated; new enemies poured on the 
republic from all ildes ; and ihe k)i>,. in 
One campaign, all the territories m Italy 
which {he had been ages in acquiring. 

Venice now found that flie could n^ 
longer depend on her own ftrength and 
refo^irces,^ and endeavoured to breaks by 
policy, a combination which flie had not 
foree to refill. Tte Venetian Senate, 
knowing that Julius was the fcml of the 
confederacy, ofered to deltver up the towns 
he' clakned^ and made every other {ub* 
miffion^ that eould gratify the pride, ani 
tHrt the anger, of that atnbitioqs Pontiff; 
they alfo find means to feparate Ferdinand 
from the alliance. ^Lewis and MaximiliariF 
being now their only eneraiesy the Vene- 
tians are aWe to fiaflrain the war, till JuI^uSr 
bearing no longer any refenrment againft 
the republic, and feized with remorfe at 
beholding his native country ravaged hf 



French and German armies^, unites with 
Venice to drive the invaders out of Italy ; 
and this republic is &ved, with the lofs of 
a fmall part of her Italian dominions, from^ 
a ruin which all Europe had con£dered a» 
inevitable. The long and expensive war& 
between the different Powers of Europe, ia 
which this State was obliged to take patt^ 
prove that her ftrength and refources were 
not exhaufted. 

In the year 1570, the Venetians were 
forced into a ruinous war with the Ottoman^ 
Empire, at a time when the Senate, fenfible 
of the great need tlrey ftood in of repofe, 
had, with much addrefe and policy, kept 
clear of the quarrels which agitated the reft 
of Europe. But Solyman the Second, upon , 
ihe mod frivolous pretext, demanded from 
them the ifland of Cyprus^ 

It was evident to all the world, that he 
had no better foundation for this claim ^ 
than a ftrong defire, fupported by a fuffi- 
ctent power, of con<juering the ifland. This 
kind of right might not be thougjit complete 
i» a court of ecjuily ; but, in the jurifpru- 
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dence of monarchs, h has always been foiind: 
preferable to every other. ^ 

The Turks make a defcent, with a great- 
army, on Cyprus ; they inveft Famagoufta, 
the capital ; the garriibn defends it with the 
moft obftinate bravery ; the Turks are 
repulfed in repeated aflaults ; many thou- 
lands of them are flain ; but the ranks are 
conftantiy fupplied by reinforcements. An* 
tonio Bragadino, the commander, having 
difplayed proofs of the highed military fkil), 
and the mod heroic courage^ his garrifoii 
being quite exbaufted with fatigue, and 
greatly reduced in point of numbers, x& 

obliged to capitulate. 

The terms were, that the garrifon fhoulcT 

march out with their arms, baggage, and 
three pieces of cannon, and (hould be 
tranfported to Candia in Turkifli vcflels y 
that the citizens (hould not be pillaged,, 
but allowed to retire with their effeds. 

Muflapha, the Turkifti Bafliaw, no fooner 
had pdffeffion of the place, than he delivered 
it up to be pitlaged by the Janifiaries ; 
rtie garrifon were put in chains, and made 
flaves on board the Turkifli gallies. The 
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principal officers were beheaded^ and the 
gallant Bragadino was tied to a pillar, and, 
in tbe/Bafhaw's prefence, flayed alive. 

We meet with events in the annals o£ 
mankind, that make us doubt tbe.truth of 
the moft authentic hiftory. We cannot 
believe that fuch a£iions have ever been 
committed by the inhabitants of this globe» 
and by creatures of the fame fpecies with 
ourfelves. We are tempted to think we 
are perufing the records of hell, whofe in* 
habitants, according to the mod authentic 
accounts, derive a conftant pleafure from 
the tortures of each other, as well as of 
all foreig|iers* ' * 

Tl>e conqueft of the iiland of Cyprus is 
faid to have coft tlie Turks £ity thoufand 
lives. , At this time, not Venice only, but 
all Chriftendom, had reafon to. dread the 
progres of the Turkifli arms. The State of 
Venice folicited affiftance from all the Ca» 
tholic States ; but France was, at jhat time, 
in alliance with the Turks ; Mayimiliaa 
dreaded their power ; the Crown of Portugal 
was poiTefled by a child, and Poland was 
exhauftcd by her wars with Ruflia. The 
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Venetians, on this prefltng occafion, received- 
affiftance fram Rome, whofe power they had 
fo often refiftedy^od from Spain,, their late 
enemyr 

Pope Pius the Fifth, and Philip the Second^ 
jbined their fleets with that of the republic^ 
The confedemte fleet aflembled at Meffina, 
The celebrated Don John of Auftria, natural 
fon to Charles the Fifth, was Generaliflimo ;. 
Mark Antonio Colonna commanded the 
Pope's cKvifion, and Sebaftian Veniero the 
Venetian. The Tuikifb fleet was greatly 
fuperior in the number of veflets. 

Tlie two fleets meet in the GuJph of 
Lapanta : it is faid, that the Turkifli gallic* 
Were entirely worked by Chrifliian flavcs, 
and the gallies of the Chriftians by Turkilh ; 
a fliocking proof of the barbarous manner in 
which prifoTier^ of war were treated in that 
age ; and, \n this inftance, as. abfurd as it Was- 
barbarous ; for a cartel for an exchange o£ 
prifoncrs would have given freedom to the 
greater number of thofe unhappy men» 
without diminishing the ftrength of either 
navy. The fleets engage, and the Turks are 
entirely def4^atcd» Hiftorians afiert, thai 



twenty thoufand Turks were killal in the 
engagement, and one half of their fleet 
deftroyed. This is a prodigious number to 
be killed on one fide, and in a fea-Aght; it 
ought to be remembered, that there is no 
Turkiili writer on the fubjedt. 

Pius the Fifth died foon after the battle 
of Lapanta; Upon his death the war 
languifhed on the fide of the Allies ; Philip 
became tired of the expetKC, and the Ve- 
netians were obliged to purchafe a peace^ 
by yielding the ifland of Cyprus to the 
Turks, and agreeing to pay them, for three 
years, an annual tribute of one hundred 
thoufand ducats. Thofe circumftances have 
no tendency to confirm the accounts which 
Chriftian writers have given, of the immenfe 
lofs which the Turks met with at the battle 
of Lapanta. 

In the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, the repubHc had a difpute with th« 
Pope, which, in that age, was thought » 
matter of importance, and engaged the 
attention of all Chriftendom. 

Paul the Fifth (hewed as eager adifpofirioit 
as any of his predcceffors, to extend the Papal 
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authority. He had an inveterate prejiidice 
again ft the Venetiian republic, on account 
of her having, on every occafion, refifted all 
eccleGaftical encroachments. 

He fought, with impatience, an oppor- 
tunity of manifefting his hatred, and ex- 
pe(^ed that he (hould be affifted by the 
pious Princes of Europe, in bringing this 
rcfraiftory child of the church to reafon. He 
began by demanding a fum of money, for 
the purpofe of carrying on the war againfi 
the Turks in Hungary ; he complained of 
certain decrees of the Senate, relating to 
the internal government of the republic, 
particularly one which forbad the building 
of any more new churches, without the 
permiffion of that afiembly, and which, he 
(aid, fmelt ftrorjgly of herefy ; and, above 
all, he exclaimed againft the Council of 
Ten, for having imprifoned an Ecclefiaftic, 
and prepared to bring him to a public 
trial. This reverend perfon, for whom his 
Holinefs intereftcd himfelf fo warmly, was 
accufed of having poifoned five people, 
one of whom was his own father. He was 
alfo accpfed of having caufed another to be 



aflaffinated; and, to prevent si difeovery, 
had afterwards polfoned the aflaffin. 

The Senate refufed the money, con- 
firmed their decree againft the building of 
churches, and applauded the conduct of 
the Council of Ten, in profecuting the 
Ecclefiaftic. 

The authors of the age arranged them- 
felves on the one fide, or the other, and 
this became a war of controverfy ; in 
which, though there was no blood (hed, 
yet it appeared, by the writings of the 
partifans, that a confiderable number of under- 
Handings were greatly injured. Thofe who 
fupported the Pope's caufe infiftcd, that 
the temporal power of Princes is fubordinate 
to his ; that he has a right to deprive 
them of their dominions, and releafe their 
fubje£ls from their oaths of fidelity, as 
often as this fliall be for the glory of God^ 
and for the gQod of the Church ; of which 
nobody could be fo good a judge as the Pope, 
lince all the world knew he was infallible ;. 
that ccclefiaftics were^not fubjeded to the 
civil power ; that an ecclefiaftical court, or 
the Pop^i only, had authority over that 
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body of men ; and nothing could be mofe 
abominable, than to continufs a profecutiorr. 
againft a prifoner, whatever his crimes 
might be, after the Father of the church, 
who had the undoubted power of abfolving 
finner$, had interfered in his favour. 

The Senate, in their anfwers, acknow-- 
ledged, that the Pope was fupreme head of 
the Church, and that, in all fubjefts of 
religious belief, his power was unbounded ; 
for which reafon they remained implicit 
and fubmiffive believers ; that they were 
far from difputing the infallibility of hh 
Holinefs in ecclefiaftical matters, particularly 
within his own dominions ; but, with regard 
to the government of their fubjefiis, they 
would certainly take the whole trouble of 
that on them felves, and would afdminifler 
as impartial juftice to Ecclefiaftics, as to 
thofe of other profeffions. They imagined 
alfo that they were competent judges when, 
and for what purpofes, they ought to levy 
money upon theirownfubjeSs, and whether: 
it would be neceflary to build any new 
churches in Venice, or not. Finally, they 
flattered themfelves, that the profecuting t 
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tnurdcrcr was no way inconfiftcnt with 
the glory of God. 

The greater number of the^ Princes of 
dhriftendom Teemed to think the Senate 
^vere in the right. The Pope was difap* 
pointed in his expe£tations ; and finding 
himfelf onfupported, was glad to fhelter hit 
pride under the mediation of Henry the 
Fourth of France, who endeavoured to 
gWje his Holiaefs't defeat the appearance of 
vi^ry. - 



LETTER XVIL 



Foudam, 

JL HE year 1618 is diftinguiflied in the 
annals of Venice, by a confpinicy of a 
more formidable nature than any hitherto 
mentioned. The defign of other con- 
fpiracies, was a change in the form of 
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government, or, at mod, the deftrucSIon of 
fome partictJilar clafs of men in power ; but 
the prefent plot had for its obje£t the total 
annihilation of the Venetian republic. I 
fpeak of the con fpi racy formed by the 
Marquis of Bedpiiar, ambaflbdor from the 
Court of Spain, in conjundlioVi with the 
Duke of Ofibno, and the Spanifh governor 
of the Milanefe. 

The interefting manner in which this 
clark defign has been defcribed by the Abbe 
St. Real, has made it more univerfally 
known than any other part of the Venetian 
ftory. This writer is accufed of having 
ornamented his account with fome fanciful 
circumftances, an objedion often cnvioufly 
urged againft fonie of the mod agreeable 
writers, by authors whom nature has guarded 
from the poflibility of committing fuch an 
error ; men, whofe truths are Icfs interefting 
than fidions, and whofe fi£iions are as dull 
as the moll in](ipicl truths. Does any reader 
believe that the fpeeches of the Generals 
before a battle, as recorded by Livy, were 
aftually pronounced in the terms of that 
author? Or, can any one wilh they were 
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expunged from his hiftory ? Abbe St. Real 
has alfo put fpeeches into the mouthy of the 
confpiratorsy and has embcUifhed, withoil^t 
materially altering, the real circuraftancej 
of the ftory. For my own part, I feel a 
degree of gratitude to every perfon who 
has entertained me ; and while my paflions 
are agreeably agitated with St. Real's lively 
hiftory, I cannot bear that a phlegmatic 
fellow fliould interrupt my enjoyment ; 
and, becaufe of a few embellifhments, de- 
clare, with an afFedled air of wifdom, that 
the whole is an idle romance. 

Xhe difcovery.of this plot, and the im- 
preflions of jealoufy and terror which it left 
on the minds of the inhabitants of Venice, 
probably firft fuggefted a plan of a more 
wicked nature than any of the cbnfpiracics 
we have hitherto mentioned, and which 
was a£tually put in execution. 

A fet of villains combined together to 
accufe fome of the nobility of treafonable 
praftices, merely for the fake of the rewards 
beftowed upon informers. This horridi 
crime may be expefled in all government^ 
\yhere fpics and infprmers ;ire enqouraged | 
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it certainly occui*s frequently at Venice; 
fometimes, no doubt, without being detcdled, 
and fometimes it is detefted without being 
publicly punilhed, for fear of difcou raging 
the bufincfs of information : but on the 
difcovery of the prefent combination, all 
Venice was ftruck with fuch horror, that 
the Senate thought proper to publifh every 
circumrtance. 

A certain' number of thofe mifcreanti 
afted the part of accufers ; the others, being 
feized by the information of their accom- 
plices, appeared as witneffes. 

A noble Venetian, of a rcfpedtable cha- 
faSer,, and advanced in years, of the name 
of Fofcarini, fell a vi<Slim to this horrid 
cabal; and Venice beheld, with aftonifliment 
and forrow, xjne of Tier moft refpediable 
citizens accufed, condemned, and executed, 
as a traitor. 

At length, accufations followed each other 
fo clofe, that they created fufpicions in the 
minds of the Judges. The iflformers them* 
felves were feized, and examined feparately, 
and the whole dreadful fcheme became ma- 
hifeft* Thefc wretches fufFered the panifh- 
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ment due to fuch coi»plicated villany ; the 
honour of Fofcarini was reinstated, and 
every pofiible compenfation made to his 
injured family. An indance like this, of 
the defpQtic pFecipitancy of the Inquifitois, 
more than counterbalances all the benefic 
which the Srale ever receives from them, or 
the odious race of informers they encourage. 
If the trial of the unfortunate Fofcarini 
had been cfpen, or public, and not in fecret, 
according to the form of the Inquidtors* 
Cou!rt; and if h^ had been allowed to call 
exculpatory evidence, and afTifted by thofc 
friendf who knew all his actions, the falfe- 
hood and villany of thefe accufers would 
probably have been difcoveied, and bis life 
feved. 

In -the year 1645, the Turks made sr 
unexpe<fled and fudden defcent on the 
iiknd of Gandia, The Senate of Venice 
did not difplay their ufqal vigilance on 
this occafion. They had feen the immenfe 
warlike preparations going forward, and 
yet allowed themfelves to be amufed by the 
Grand Seignior's declaring war againft 
Malta, and pretending that the armament 
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was intended againft that ifland. The 
troops landed without oppofition, and the 
town of Can^ was taken after an obftlnaic 
defence. 
•This news being brought to Venice, 
excited an univerfal indignation againft the 
Turks ; and the Senate refolved to defend, 
to the utmoft, this valuable part of the 
empire. Extraordinary ways and means 
of raifing money were fallen upon : among 
others, it was propofcd to fell the rank of 
nobility. Four citizens offered one hun- 
dred thou fand ducats each for this honour; 
and, notwithftanding fome oppofition, thit 
meafure was at laft carried. Eighty families 
were admitted into the Grand Council, and 
to the honour and privileges of the nobility. 
What an idea does this give of the wealth 
of the inhabitants of Venice ? 

The fiege of Candia, the capital of the 
ifland of that name, is, in fome refpefts, 
more memorable than that of any town, 
which hiftory, or even which poetry, has 
recorded. It lafled twenty-four years. The 
amazing efForts made by the republic of 
Venice aftonifhed all Europe ; their cou- 
rage 
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rage inlerefted the gallant fpirlts of every 
nation : volunteers from every country came 
to Candia, toexercife their valour, to acquire 
knowledge in the military art,} and affift a 
brave peopfe whom they admired. The 
Duke of Beaufort, fo much the darling of 
tlie Parifian populace during the war of the 
Fronde, was killed here, with many other 
gallant French ofl&cers. 

During this famous liege, the Venetians 
gained many important vi6lories over the 
Turkifh fleets. Sometimes they were drivea 
from the walls of Candia, and the Turkifli 
garrifpn of Canea was even befieged by the 
the Venetian fleets. The flaughter made 
of the Turkifh armies is without example :■ 
but new armies were foon found i to; 
fupply their place, by a governmant which 
boafts fuch populous dominions, and which- 
has defpotic authority over its fubjefls. 

Mahomet the Fourth, impatient. at the 
length of this fiege, came to Negtopont 
that he might have more frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing from the Vizier, who- 
carried on the fiege. An officer fcnt with- 
difpatches, was direded by the Viiierv to: 

VOL. I. H ^ . o 
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explain to Mahomet the manner In whi^ 
be made bis approaches, and to afiure him 
Ih^t he would lake all .poffibie csire to fave 
ihe lives of the fo!diers« The bumane 
Emperor anfvvered, That he had font the 
Vizier to take the place, and not ^o fpard 
the lives of fol^iers i and he was on the 
point of ordering the head of i\m officer, 
who brought this meflage, to be cut off^ 
merely to quicken the Vizier in his opera* 
ttons, and to fhow him how little he. valaec) 
the lives of men. 

In fpite of the Vizvef*s boafted parfimonyy 
tiais war is faid to have cofl the lives of 
two hundred thoufand Turks. Candia 
capitulated in the year i66S : the CiSkodi-. 
tions oa this eecafiQO were honourably ful-r 
filled, Morfini, the Venetian General, after 
difplayiag prodigies of valour and capacity, 
marched out of the rubbiih of thi$ welU 
ifpuled city with the honour&of war^ 

Tbe ^xpeact of fuch a tedious war 
grea|ty exfaaufted the refources of Venice, 
wbioh podd not now repair theto fo quickly 
as fernierly, when (he enjoyed the rich 
monopoly of the Afiatk trade ; the diCcovery 
#f the Cape of GoodJHope having long Gocq 
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opened that valua|)le commerce to the Por- 
tuguefe other nations. 

This republic remained in a ftate of tran- 
quilHty, endeavoQring, by the arts of peace, 
and cultiyatioo of that iharo^ of commerce 
which /he ftill retained, to fill her empty 
exchequer, till fhe was drawn into a new 
war, in the year 1683,^ ^7 *^® infplence 
of the Ottoman Court. The Venetians had 
fpr fome tiine endeavoured, by negQciation,i 
and many conciliatory reprefentations, to 
accommodate matters with the Turk^ ; and 
ihpaghi the haughty condu£l of her enemies 
afforded fmall hopes of fuccefs, yet fuch wa$ 
her averfion to war on the prefent occafion, 
th^t (he ftill balanced, whether to bear thofc 
infiilts, .or repel them by arms ; when fhe 
was brought to decifion by an event which 
gave the gr^ateft joy to Venice, and. afto* 
niflied all Europe, This was the great 
viSpry gained over the Turkiih army be- 
fore the waUs of Vienna,, by Sobieski King of 
Poland. 

In this new war, their late General Mor^ 
fini again had the command of the fleets and 
armies of the republic, and fuftained the 
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great reputation he had acquired in Candisr, 
He conquered the Morea, which was ceded 
formerly to Venice, with fome other acqui- 
fltions, at the peace of Carlowitz, in the laft 
year of the laft century. 

During the war of the fucceffion, the 
Stateof Venice obferved a ftri6l neutrality. 
They confidered that difpute as unconnedled 
with their intereft^, taking care, however, to 
keep on foot an army on their frontiers in 
Italy, of Gifficient force to make them ref- 
pedled by the contending Powers, But, foon 
after the peace of Utrecht, the Venetians 
were again attacked by their old enemies the 
Turks ; who, beholding the great European 
Powers exhauftcd by their late efforts, and 
unable to aiEft the republic, thought this the 
favourable moment for recovering the Mo- 
rea, which had been fo lately raviflied from 
them. The Turks obtained their objeft, 
and at the peace of Paffarowitz, which 
terminated this unfuccefsful war, the Ve- 
netian State yielded up the Morea; the 
Grand Seignior, on his part, reftoring to 
them the fmall iflands of Cerigo and Ceri-. 
gotto, with fome places which his tfoops 
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iad taken during the courfe of the war i(i 
D^lmatia. Thofe, with the iflands of Cor- 
fou, Santa Maura, Zante, and Cephalonia, 
the remains of their dominions in the Le- 
vant, they have fince fortified, at a great 
€xpence, as their only barriers againft the 
Turks. 

Since this period no eflentlal alteration 
has taken place in the Venetian govern- 
'rnent, nor has there been any effential 
increafe or iJiminution in the extent of their 
dominions. They have little to fear at prer 
fent froiMi the Turks, whofe attention is 
fufiBciently occupied by a more formi- 
dable enemy than the rcf)ublic and the 
Houfe -of AuAria wnited. Befides, if the 
Turks were more difengaged, as they have 
nowftripped the republic of Cyprus, Can- 
dia, and their poffeffions in Greece, what 
liemains in the Levant is hardly worth their 
ati;ention. 

The declcnfion of Venice did not, like 

that of Rome, proceed from, the increafe 

of luxury, or the revolt of their own armies 

in the diftant Colonies, or from civil wars 

^ pf any kind. Venice has dwindled in powef 
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and importance, from caufes which coul4 
rot be forefeen. How could this republic 
bave prevented the difcovery of a paflage t^ 
Afia by the Cape of Good Hope ? or hinder 
other nations from being infpired with a 
i^irit of enterprife, induftry, and commerce 1 
In their prefent fituation there is little pro« 
bability of their attempting new conqrfcfts ; 
happy if they are allowed to remain in th^ 
quiet poflciBon of what they have. Venice 
has a mod formidable neighbour In the Em- 
peror, whdfe dominions border on thofe of 
thiilrep ub!ic on all fides. The independency 
of the republic entirely depends on his mo^ 
deration ; or, in cafe he fhould lofe that vir« 
tue, on the prote6tion of fome of the great 
Powers of Europe. 

I have now finiflied the Iketch I propofed, 
of the Venetian government, with which I 
could not help intermingling many of the 
principal hidorical events ; indeed I enlarged 
on thefe, after you informed me, that you 
intended to give your young friend' copies of 
my letters on this iuhjed, before he begin* 
bis tour. I wifli they were more perfe£k 
on his account; they will, at lead, preveAl 



I^i4 feeing in tlite fitaatic^n ef foih^ (ravclltrt 
I have met With, who, after rentftttiing hert 
for nvany months kti&vt no more of the an^ 
eient or modern (late ef Venice, thah (hat 
ihe inhabitants went about in boats inftead 
ibf coaches, and, generally fpeaking, wore 
lpda&& 
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txAViKG travelled with you through the 
rplendid tfersis of the Venetian Iflory, and prc^ 
rented their {t;ltermen and herbes to yout 
tiew, let ui now return to the prefent race, 
lA whofe life and tbnverfation, I forewarn 
you, there is nothing heroic. The truth is, 
that In every country, as well as Venice, 
we can only read of heroes ; they are feldom 
tobtfeeH: for this plain^reafon, that wbllt 
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they are to be feen we do not think them 
heroes. The hiflorian dwells upon what is 
vafl: and extraordinary; what is commoti 
and trivial finds no place in his records. 
When we hear the names of Epaminondas, 
Themiftocles, Camillus, Scipio, and other 
great men of Greece and Rome, we . think 
of their great actions, we know nothing elfe 
about them ; but when we fee the worthies 
of our own times, we unfortunately recol- 
Jeft their whole hiftory. The citizens of 
Athens and Rome, who lived in the days of 
the heroes above mentioned, very probably 
had not the fame admiration of them that 
we have ; and our profterity, fome eight or 
ten centuries hence, will, it is to be hoped, 
have a higher veneration for the great men 
of the prefent age, than their intimate ac- 
quaintance are known to have, or than thofe 
can be fuppofed to form, who daily behold 
them lounging in gaming-houfes. All this, 
you perceive, is little more than a commen- 
tary on the old obfervation, That no man is 
a hero to his Valet de Chambre. The 
number of playhoufes in Venice is very ex- 
traordinary, conndering the fize of the town. 
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which is not thought to contain above one 
hundred and -fifty tboufand inhabitants; yet 
there are eight or jainc theatres here, inclur 
ding the opera-houfes. You pay a trifle at 
Ihe door for admittance ; this entitles you to 
go into the pit, where you may look 
about, and determine what part of the houfe 
you will fit in. There are rows of chairs 
placed in the front of the pit, ne^t the or- 
cheftra ; the feat« q( thefe chairs are folded 
to their backs, and faflened by a lock. Thofo 
who choofe to take them, pay a little more 
ifnoney to the door-keeper, who immediately 
Vinlpcks the feat, v Very decent-looking 
people occupy thefe chairs ; but the back 
part of the pit is filled with footmen and 
gondoleers, in their common working 
clothes. The nobility, and better fort of 
citizens, have boxes retained for the year ; 
but there are always a fu£5cient number to 
be let to ftrangers : the price of thofe varies 
f very night, according to the feafon of the 
year, and the piece aSed. 

A Venetian playhoufe has a difmal ap- 
pearance in the eyes of people accuftomedto 
tiie brilliancy of thofe* of London. Many of* 
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the boxes are fo dark, that the faces of the 
company in them can hardly be diftinguifhed 
at a little diftance, even when they do not 
wear malks. The ftage, however, is well 
illuminated, fo that rhe people in the boxes 
can fee, perfeftly well, every thing that is^ 
tranfa£led there ; and when they choofc to 
be feen themfelves, they order lights into 
their boxes. Between the adls you fome- 
times fee ladies walking about, with their 
Cavalieri Serventse, in the back part of the 
pit, when it is not crowded. As they are 
mafked, they do not fcruple to reconnoitre 
the company, with their fpying-glafles, from 
this place : when the phy begins, they re- 
turn to their boxes This continual moving 
about from box to box, and between the boxes 
and the pit, muft create fome confufion, 
and, no doubt, is difagrecable to thofe wha 
attend merely on account of the piece. 
There muft, however, be found fome rfw- 
ceur in the midft of all this obfcurity and 
confufion, which, in the- opinion of the ma- 
jority of the audience, 'Overbalances thefe ob- 
vious inconveniences. 
The mufic of the opera here is reckoned 
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tts titit as in any town in Italy ; ntid, at any 
rate, is far fuperior to the praife of fo tery^ 
poorti judge as lam. The dramatic and 
poetical parts of thofe pieces are iittle re- 
]garded : the poet is allowed to indulge him-^ 
felf in as many anachfonifmsy and other in- 
conriftencies, as he pleafes. iProvidcd the 
mufic receives the approbation of the cri« 
tic s car, his judgment is not oflFendcd with 
amy abfurdities in the other parts of the 
compofition. The celebrated 'Meta(lail6 
has difdained to dvail himttlf of this induI-< 
^nce in his operas", which are fine dramatic 
compofitions. He has preferved the alliance 
which ought always to fubfift between fenfe 
and mufic. 

But as for the mafic bf the ferious operas, 
il is, in general, infinitely too fine for my 
ear;'tonvy (hame I mud confefs, that it 
requires a confiderable effort for me to fit 
till the end. 

It is furely happy for a man to have 
a real fenfibility for fine mufic ; becaufe he 
has, by that means, one fource of en- 
joyment more, than thofe whofe auditory 
nerves are lefs delicately ftrung. It iSi 
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however, equally abfurd and filly to affe£^r 
an exceffive delight in things which nature 
has not framed us to enjoy; yet hovir 
many of our acquaintance, accuf^d of 
this folly, have we feen doing painful 
penance at the Hay market ; and, in the 
midft of unfuppreflable yawnings, calling 
out, Charming ! exquifite I braviffimo! &c. 

It is amazing what pains fome people 
take to render themfelves ridiculous ; and! 
it is a matter of real curiofity to obferve, 
in what various fhapes the little defpicable 
fyirit of aflFeSation fhews itfelf among 
mankind, 

I remember a very honeft gentleman, who 
underftood little or nothing of French ; but 
having picked up a few phrafes, he brought 
them forward on ev*ery occafiQn, an^ affefted, 
among his neighbours in the country, the 
mod perfect knowledge, and higheft ad- 
miration, of that language. When any 
body, in compliance with his tafte, uttered 
a fentence in that tongue, though my good 
friend did not underflaud a fyllable of it, yet 
he never failed to nod and fmile to ihq 
fpeaker with the moll knowing air ima-j 
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gtnable. The parfan of the parifti, at a 
country diriner, once adJreffed him in thefe ^ 
e«iphatic words ; Monfieur.je trouve ceplum-- 
pudding extr^mement bon I which happening 
not to be in my frrend*s coUe6tion of phrafes, 
he did not conaprehend. He nodded and 
fmiled to the clergyman, however, in his 
ilfual intelligent manner ; but a pcrfon 
who fat near him, being ftruck with the 
fagacious and important tone in which the 
obfervation had been delivered^ begged of 
iny friend to explain it in Englifli;— 
en which, after fome hefitation, he <la- 
dared, that the turn of the exprefliori 
was fo genteel, and fo exquifjtely adapted 
to the French idiom, that it could not be 
rendered -into Englifh, without lofing a 
great deal of the original beauty of the 
fcntiment. 

At the comic opera Ihave fometimes feen. 
a6tion alone excite the higheft applaufe, 
^independent of either the poetry or the 
xnufic. I faw a Duo performed by an 
old man and a young woman, fuppofea 
to be htS da43ghter, in fuch an humorous 
naanner, as drew, an ymverfal 4mo^a from 
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Ufe fpedtators. The merit of the mufical 
part of the compofitioni I was told, war but 
Yery motteratei and as for the fentiment^ 
yoQ ihail judge. 

The father informs his daaghter, in a 
fong, that he has found an excellent match 
for her ; who, befides being rich, and very- 
prudent, and not too young, was over add 
above a particular friend of his own, and^ 
ki perfon and dlfpoiition, much fuch a 
man as himfelf ; he concludes, by telling 
ber, that the ceremony will be performed 
next day. She thanks him, in the gayeft 
air poiri]>le, for his obligiiig intention&# 
adding, that (he ihould have been- glad to 
h^ve (hewn her implicit obedience to hil 
commands, provided there had been any 
chance of the man's being to her taile ; but 
as from the account he had given, ihcxt 
tould be none, fhe declared fhe will not 
marry him next day, and adds, with a very 
long quaver, that if flie v«rere to live to ftemitj 
(he fhoold continue of the fame opinion^ 
The father, in a violent rage, tells ber, that 
. inftead of to-morrow, the marriage fhould 
take place that very day; to which ih« 
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replies^ Non : he rejoins, Si ; fhe, Nooi 
non ; he, Si, fi ; the daughter, Non, non, 
non ; the father, Si, fi, fi ; and fo th^ finging 
continues for five or fix minutes. Yoa 
perceive there is nothing marvelloufly witty 
m this ; and for a daughter to be of a 
difl!erent opinion from her father in the 
choice of a hufband, is not a very new 
dramatic incident. Well, I told you tho 
Duo was encored — they immediately per- 
formed it a fecond time, and with more 
humour than the firft. The whole houfe 
vociterated for it again ; and it was fung a 
third time in a manner equally pleafanr, and 
yet perfe£tly difierent from any of the 
former two. 

I thought the houfe would have heert 
brought down about our cars, fo extravagant 
were the teftiitionies of approbation. 

T4ie two adots were obliged to appear 
again, and fing this Duo a fourth time ; 
which they executed in a flyle fo new, fo^ 
natural, and fo exquifitely droll, that the 
audience now thought there had been forac- 
thing deficient ift all their former per- 
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tbrmances, and. that they had hit on xbc 
true comic only this laft iime. 

Some people began to call for it again ; 
but the old man, now quite exhaufted^ 
begged for mercy ^ on ^ which the point 
was given up. I never before had any 
idea that fuch (Irong comic powers could 
have been difplayed in the finging of a 
fong. 

The dancing 4s an effential part of the 
entertainment at the opera here, as well 
as at Lon<lon. Tliere is certainly a much 
greater proportion of mankind deaf to the 
delights of mufic, than blind to the beauties 
of fine dancing. During the finging, and 
recitative part of the performance, the finders, 
areofo^n allowed to warble for a confiderable 
time, v^ithout any body's minding them ; 
but the moment thf ballet b- gins, private 
converfation, though pretty univeffal before, 
is immediately at an end, and the eye s of 
all the fpediators are fixed on the ftage. 
This, to be fure, has been always ihe cafe 
in London, and in fpite of the pains Tome 
people take to conceal it, we all kliow the 
obeafon; but Town I did not expe^ to 
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find the fame preference of dancing to 
xnufic in Italy. 

After feeing the dancing at the French 
opttty and; coming fo JateJy from Vienna, 
wher? we had feen fome' of Novere's 
charming ballets very well executed, we 
could have no high admiration of tljofe 
performed here, though there are at prefent 
fomc dancers highly efteemed, who perform 
every night. 

The Italians, I am informed, have a 
greater relifh for agility and high jumping 
in their dances, than for graceful move- 
ments. 

It is extraordinary that they do not vary* 
the ballets oftener. They give the fame 
every night during the run of the opera. 
There is a propriety in continuing the fame 
opera for a confiderable time ; becaufe mu- 
fic is often better relifhed after it becomes 
a little familiar to the ear, than at firft ; but 
a ballet might be changed, without muclj 
difficulty, every night. 
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Lany peopte are furprifcd, that, in a 
^vcrrrment fo very jeabui of its pow6r 
as that of Venice, there is no ttiilitary 
^ftabiifhraent WitWn the city to fujiport the 
Executive powers, and rcpfcfs any p6pahf 
commotiotT. For my own part, I am 
firongly of opinion, that it proceeds from 
this very jealoufy in government, that there 
is no military garrifon here. 

An arbitrary prince is fond of a (landingj 
army, and loves to he always furroundcd 
by guards ; becaufe he being the permanent 
fountain of honours and promotion, the 
army will naturally be much attached tO 
him, and become, on all occafiohs, th<$ 
blind inftruments of his pleafute ; but at 
Venice, there is no vifible permanent obje^ 
to which the army can attach itfclf. The 
' Doge would not be allowed the command 
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^f the girrtfof), , if there wa$ one. Thb 
three Stt^te In<|«iifito^ are coritinu&Hy ehaa«> 
^ing I and befere one feC could gain the 
affie£t'ions of the fokliers^ another wbatd 
be chofen ; fo that Govortiihent could not 
be fapported, but much more pi^obabf^ 
would be overturned, by a numerous gar^ 
^{dn being eftabllflied in Venice; for it 
m^ht perhaps not be difficolt for a few of 
the rich and pov^erful nobles to corrupt the 
garrifon, and gain over the commander to 
any ambitious plan of their own^ for tho 
deftru<£llon of the conflitution. . 

But although there is no formal garrifoti 
in a military uniform, yet there is a real 
effeSive force fufficicnt to fupprefs any 
popular commotion, at the command of 
the Senate, and Council of Ten. This 
forcei befides the Sbirri, tonGfts of a great 
number of ftout fellows, who, without any 
diflhiguiftiing drefs, are kept in. the pay of 
Government, and are at the comnaand of 
that Coui>cih There is alfo the whole body 
of the gondoleers, the mofl hardy ahd daring 
of the common Venetians. : This body of 
iften are greatly attacbsd to the nobilUy 
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from whom they have mod of their employe 
ment,and with whom they acquire a ccrtsaki 
degree of familiarity, by. paflihg great part 
of their time, fhut up in boats,i in their 
company, and by beings privy to many of 
their love intrigues. Great numbers of 
thefe gondoleers are in the fervice of par- 
ticular nobles ; and there is no doiibt that, 
in cafe of any«popular infurrefbion, the 
whole would take the fide of the nobiiitj 
and Senate, agai^fl the people. In ihort, 
they may be confide red as a kind of (landing 
militia, ready to rife as foon as the Govern- 
ment requires their fervices. 

Laftly, there is the Grand Council itfelf, 
which, in cafe of any violent commotion .of 
^ the citizens and populace, could be armed 

dire<ftly, from the fmall arfenal within the 
j3ucai palace, and would prove a very for- 
midable force ..agaipft an unarmied multi- 
tude; for the law5 of Venice forbid, under 
paio.of defttb, any citi7#en to carry 4r.c-arms ; 
a law which is very exaftlyfexecut^l by the 
State Inquificors. 

By thofe fneans the executive* pow^ of 
Government i& a$ ji-refiftibje at Venice, as 
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at PetetfbuTg or Conftantinople, while 
there is a far lefs chance of the Govern- 
mcnt itfelf being overtjirowh here by-ihe 
inftruments of its own power; for, ahhough 
a regular army, or gar rifon, might be cor- 
ruptee! by the addrefs of an ambitious Doge, 
or by a combination of a few rich and po- 
pular nobles, in which cafe a revolution 
' yrould take place at once ; it is aimed 
ipipoffible to conceive, that all the dlfierent 
powers above mentioned could be engaged 
to a£t in favoar of one man, or a fmall 
combination of men, without being detected 
by the vigilance of the Inquifitors, or the 
jealoufy of thofe who were not in the con- 
lj>iracy. And if we fuppofe a majority of 
the nobles inclinable to any change in the 
form of the Government, they have no 
pccafion to carry on a fecr^t plot ; they may 
come to the Council Chamber, and diSate 
yvhatevcr alterations ihcy think proper. 
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LETTER X3C 



Vealet • 

1 RERE IS unqucftionably much reflcdlion, 
and great depth of ihooght, ^tfplayed in 
the formation of 'the polkkrat conftitution 
of Venice ; but I ftouM admire it mtich 
more, if the Councrl of Ten, and State 
Inquifitors, had never formed any part of if. 
Their inflitution, in n»y optnion, deftroyt 
the eflFedl of all the reft. Lilcc thofe mifert 
3LVho a<ftually ft^rvc themfdves, by endea- 
vouring to avbid the inconveniencies cmF 
poverty, the Venetians, in whatever manner 
h is brought about, aftually fupport a 
defpotic tribunal, under the pretejrt of 
keeping out defpotifm. In fome refpedVr 
ihis f3Eft€m is warfe than the tixed and 
parmanent tyranny of one perfon ; for that 
perfon's charaSer and maxims virould be 
known, and, by endeavouring to conform 
themfelves to his way of thinking, people 
4pight hayc jfome chance of living unmp* 
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lefted ; but according to ihis plan, thef 
have a firee- thinker for their tyrant to-dajr, 
nnd a bigot to-morf<)vir. One year a fct of 
Inquifitors, who consider certain parts of 
eondu<% as innocent, which, in the fight 
of their fuccefibrs, may appear State crimes s 
men do not know what they have to ckpend 
upon^ An univer&l jealoufy mull prevail, 
and precaujLions wiil be ufed to avoid ih^ 
f ofpicions of Qovernmeni, unknown in any 
Ofhier country. Accordingly we find, that 
ibe noble Ven^ians are afraid of having 
%ny Ifitercoorfe with foreign anvbafladors, or 
WUh foreigners of any kin4 ; they a^e evef| 
jtautiovis of vl£tirvg at each other^s boufes, 
9nd |>ardly ev^ have nfieetings together, . 
i»X€ept at the courts, or on the Broglio^ 
The boafted fecrecy of their public councitf 
proceeds, in all probability, from the fame 
principle of fear. If all converfation on 
public affairs were fi^tbid, under pain of 
4eath, and if the members of the Brttif^ 
parliament were liable to be feized in the 
night- time by general warrants, and bange4 
at Tyburn, or drowned in the Thames, ^ 
ibe pleafure pf the Sc9retaiie8 of State, J 
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dare fwea? the world would know as little 
of what pafTcs in either Houfe of Parlia- 
tntnty as they do of what is tranfa£led ia 
the Senate of Venice. 

It is not fafe for a noble Venetian to ac- 
quire, in a high degree, the love and confix 
dence of the common people. This excites 
the jealoufy of the Inquifitors, and proves a 
pretty certain means of excluding him front 
any of the high offices. A Government 
which difplays fo much diftruft and fufpicion 
where there is little or no ground, will not 
fail to fhew marks of the fame difpofition 
where, in the general opinion, there is fome 
reafon to be circumfpeft. Ecclefiaftics, of 
every denomination, are excluded, by the 
conftitution of Venice, from a place in the 
Senate, or holding any civil office whatever 5 
nor is it permitted them, diredly or indi- 
redly, to . intermeddle in State affairs. Ia 
many inftances, they arc deprived of thaf^ 
kind of influence which, even in Proteftant 
countries, is allowed to the clergy. The 
Patriarch of Venice has not the difpofal of 
the offices belonging to St. Mark's church : 

all 



all the Deaas are natned by the Doge and 
Senate. 

Though it is forbid torthc nubility, and 
to the c lergy, to hold »ny converfation with 
ftrangers upon politics, of affairs of State ; 
yet it is remarked, the gofidoleers are ex^ 
ceeding ready to talk upon thefe^ or any 
other fubje^, with all who give them tho 
fnialle;ft encouragement. Thofc who are 
not in the immediate fervice of any parti- 
cular nobleman, are often retained by Go« 
vernment, like the Valets-de-place at Paris, 
as fpies upon (Irangers. It is faid, that while 
thofe fellows row their gondolas, in feeming 
inattention to the converfation, they are ta- 
king notice of every thing which is faid, that 
they may report it to their employers, when 
they imagine it any way concerns the Go^ 
vernment. If this is troe, thofe are to he 
pitied who are obliged to liften to all the 
JdufFthatfuchpolittciaBs may liefuppofed to 
Telate. As foon as a ftranger arrives^ the 
gondoleers who hrooght him to Venice ini« 
mediately repair to a certain office, and give 
information where they took him xip, to 
what hoaie they condu£ted'him, and of any 
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other partictilars they may ha?c pidked up. 
All thofe precautions recalled to my mc-^ 
mory ifee garrifoii of X^armftadt, of which I 
gave you an ^coont in a Icucr from that 
place, where the ftfidlefl duty is ^pt up by 
day and night, in wif>ter as WeU as fummeri^ 
and every precaution yfed, as if an eneai]^ 
Vrere at the gates ; though no o^ortal bta 
the fmalleft defign againd the plaoi^, An4 
though it is perfeSly underflood by ail th« 
inhaUtants, that if an army were in rcaliljr 
Co come with hoAile intentions, the tow^ 
^ould not bold out a week. In the fanae 
manner, I cannot help thinl^ing, that all 
this jeatottfy and djftruft, thofe numerouf 
iengines fet a-going, and ail this complicated 
fyftenv for (h« difcovery of plots, and the de* 
fence -of the cpnditutiQn of this republic^ 
ferves only to harfafs their o\yii fubjofl^ 
Tttair conAitution is certainty m no' fucl| 
danger as to require fuch an. apparatiii of 
fnachines to def<tnd it, anle&, indeed, the 
£mperor were to form a pibt againft it; aiuj^ 
in that cafe, it is ibuch lo be fe^ed, that the 
fpies, gondoleersr^ lions fnouthi, and Stat^ 



lnquilitorv would hardly prevent its foe- 
cefs* 

Exclufive of this State Irrquifition, mf 
abhorrence to which, I perceivci, leads me 
Sometimes away from my purpofe^ all ranks 
. of people here in^ht be exceeding happy. 
^he bufincfs of the various courts, and the 
. great Ji umber of offices in the State, ibr^n a 
^onftant employment for the nobles, nfiA 
£urm(h them w'ub |} roper objefls to excite 
industry and anffbition« The citizen^ ^orm 
a tj&fpetSlable body in the Stated and though 
<hey are excluded from the Senate, they 
may hold fome very lucrative and important 
offices. By applying to the arts and fciences, 
which art encouraged at Venice; they have 
a fair diance of living agreeably, and laying 
up a oompetency for their families. Private 
property is no where better fecurcd than at 
Venice ; and, notwithftanding (he no longer 
enjoys the trade of Afia without comiw- 
titors, yet her commerce is ftill confiderable, 
and many individuals acquire great wealth 
by trade. The tnanufaftaries eftahhfhed 
here employ all the induftrious poor, and 
prevent that fqualid beggary, ,that pil- 
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fering and robbery, one or other, or all of 
which,, prevail in moft other countries of 
Europe, 

Their fubjei^s on the Terra Firma, I am 
informed, are not at all oppreffed ; the Se- 
nate has found that mild treatment, an<r 
good lifege, are the bed policy, and more 
'efFe6luallhan arriiies, in preventing revolts. 
The Podeftas, therefore, are not allowed to 
abufe their power, by treating the people 
with feverity or injuftice. Thofe Governors 
know, that any complaints produced againft 
them, will be fcfutinized by the Senate very 
carefully. This prevents many abufes of 
power on their part, and makes the neigh- 
bouring provinces which formerly belonged 
%t this State, regret the chance of war whiclx 
ravifhed them from the equitable govern- 
ll^ent of their sin^ieat mailers. 
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HOUdH the Venetian Government is 
fliil under the influence of jealoufy^ that 
gloomy Dasmon is now entirely ba- 
nVihed from the the hofoms of individuak^ 
Inftead of the confinement in which wo" 
rtien were formerly kept at Venice, they 
now enjoy a degree of freedom unknown 
even at Paris. Of the two extremes, the' 
prefent, without doubt, is the preferable, 
r The hufbands feem at laft convin^ccd, 
that the chaility of thoir wives is fafeii 
under their own guardianiliip, and that 
when a woman thinks her honour not. 
worth her own regard, it is ftill more ' 
unworthy of his. This advantage, with 
litany others, mud arife from the prefent 
fyftem ; that when a hufband believes that 
his wife has faithfully adhered to her con* 
jugal engagement, he has the additional 
fatisfa<f%ion of knowing, that fhe ads from 
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a love to hlra, or fomchonouiable motive j 
whereas, formerly, a Venetian hufband 
could not be certain that he vvas rtot obliged, 
for his wife's chaftity, to iron bars, bolts, 
ut\d padlocks. 

Could any man imagine, that a womatu 
whofe chaftity wa& preferved by focft mt^iM 
f)nlyy was, in fad, mwe rtfye&M^ th&n 
a Comtnon proftitirte ? The eW^ plan, of 
diftrufr and confinemertt, without even fir- 
curing what was its objetSl, muft have had 
a ftrong tendency to debafe the minds e# 
both the hufband and the wife-; for what 
man, whofe mind was not perfefliy abje^ 
could have pleafare in the ft)ciety of af wife^i 
who, to his own convii9iioii, languiihed t<y 
be in the arms of another man? ? Of M 
the humble employmefits that ever the 
wretched fons of Adam fubmitted to, fur^Sf 
that of watching a wife from jnomiiig tt> 
night, and all night too, is the moiH pN^ir-' 
fecSlly humiliating. Such ungenerous df#- 
tfuft muft alfo have had the worft effeA oh 
the minds of the women ; made them 
view their gaolers with difguft and horror ; 
and We ought not ta be much furpfiiedi 



if Tome preferrect tbe common gonioleerf 
^. the Idk^f and libe vagrants of tke ftreet% 
,to fuch hta^nds. Along wkh ^ealpufy^ 
poijhn andihtJishttohaLve been baniihed itom 
Venetian gallantry,, and the idnocent maik 
i« fubftitatcd in (heir pieces^ According t^ 
^Im beft inlbrmai^oih i h^ve received, |his 
fmac mafli is a much more innocent matter 
•than is genecaUf imagined. In general it is 
iiof iintended fto" donceal the perfon who 
^ears xr» but xmbr vifed as an apology for 
iii$ not king to full dref^« With a maik 
Auck in the hatband ^ killed of blad^ mantle^ 
IrimmeJ with lace of the feease cpiofjiir, av^ 
tl^^fboiaiders». a aosm is (uffidenlly drefled 
iMf ffny sifiembly at Venke^ 
^ Thde. who» vtsalk ihe ftreet% or go to ^e 
fiayhoufes with mzBut adiUkUy covering 
thtit face^ are eiiiier engaged ii^ fimte kive 
intrigue^ or would have tlie fpe^torft tHink 
^'t forttufti» ai piote of afib£biH9|i rW^iich 
f revaili bere^ as w»Hr a« OSmhtsm y and I 
ha^ been a(r«ire4 by th{^ who have refidfd 
many years at Venice, that r^w^^ gentlemen, 
who arc fond of tfer rcpntatioiT, fhotrgh they 
. flirink from the C&taitrophe, erf an intrigue, 
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are no uncommon chara£kers here ; and T 
believe it the more readily tiecaule I daily 
fee many feeble gentlemen tottering aboa(' 
in ixiaiks, for whom a bafon of warm refto^ 
fatfv< foQp feems more expedient than the 
moft beautiful woman in Venice, / 

"^ One evening at St. Mark's Place, ' when 
a gentlemalv^of my acquaintance was giviag^ 
an account orihis curious piece of affc£ia* 
tion, he defired me'to take notice of a Ve- 
netian nobleman of his acquaintance, who,^ 
with an air of myflery, was condu£ling a 
•female maik into his Ca£no» My acquain* 
tance knew him perfe£Uy well, and aflured^ 
me, he was the moft innocent creature witk 
women he had ever been acquainted with. 
Wiien tbrs gallant perfon perceived that 
we were looking at him, his maik fell t« 
the ground, as if by accident ; and after we 
had got a complete view of his countenance, 
he put iron with much kurry, and immefi* 
ately ruihed, with bis partner^into the Caffino* 
« Fugit ad Alices, fed fe cupit ante viderf.** 



* ^To the woods the wanton hics^ 

And wifhes to be ieen before (he flies. 

PHYDSir^ 
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You have heard, no doubt, of thofe little 
apartments near Su Mark's Place, called 
CaOinos* They have the misfortune to 
labour under a very bad reputation ; thejc 
are accufed of being . temples entirely con- 
fecrated to lawlefs love, and a thoafand 
Scandalous tales are told to ftrangers con- 
cerning them.. Thofe tales are certainly not 
believed by the Venetians themfelves, the 
proof of which is, that the Caffinos are 
allowed to ex id; for I hold it perfectly ab< 
fnrd to imagine, that men would fujffer theii: 
wives to enter fuch places, if they were not 
convinced that thofe ftprieswere ill-founded; 
nor can I believe, after adl we have heard of 
the profligacy of Venetian manners, that. 
^omen, even of indifferent reputations, 
would attend Caflino^ in the open manner 
they do, if it were underdood that vfior^ 
liberties were taken with them there, than 
elfevrhere. 

. The opening before St. Mark's church 
is the only place in Venice where a great 
number of people can afTembie. It is the 
faihion. to walk here a great part of the 
evening, to enjoy the mufic, and other 
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amufements; and although there are co^e^ 
fiottfcs and Venetian manners pcrmif 
Mies, as weH a» gentlemen, to freqtientf 
tbem, yet it was natural for the noble aadf 
ittofl! wealthy to prefer Ihtle tiputtmemif 
of their own, where, without being c*- 
pofed to intrufion, they may emerlaifl' d 
few frrcnds in a more eafy an* uncerenao^ 
tiious manner than they could do at (heti* 
palaces. Inftdid of going home to af 
formal fupper, irid returning afterwards to 
tliis place of amufen^enr, they cM-der eo#ee, 
lemonadb, firait, and other refrefhmeiies, td 
the Calfino* 

That tliofe littte apartment* may h6 

' occafionally oftfd for the pufpofer of in- 
trigue, is not improbable; but thatthis'ii 

./he ordinary and avowed ptrrpofefor whicB 
tHby are fre(|uented, is, of all things, t&i 
leaft* credible. 

Some writers, who have defcriBed^ tlte 
manners of the Venetians as moref profligate 
than thofe of other nations, aibrt* af-tb^ 
iTame time, that the Government enomn^ 
this profligacy, to rdax and difflpate tW 
ininds of (he ptoptc, «nd prtvent tfiefir 



pismniDg, or antompting,. aoqr di'mg; %9it}ft 
tiiej coaflfitiitiofi^ . W^i» ibis t^e e^d, i| 
coiiid QoC be dfffxiod^ that Ac Venetian 
iegidlatevsi dil|j3]{ th^ih jfatne$i(m in a ve«y 
fsdcmordKnaiiy mannesy aadhaye&iyen tqpM 
itf extrrovdiimT^ nicans> of Msidesriig. ibek 
pedplc g9<Ml.fiibjfSs.. Tkey fiiA^ eroA R 
deff]fot'ic cpovt t0 guanl dies poUk: lifcevt^r, 
afiit fi^xt they c^rospl the nMrali o£ tlhe 
people, tekee^thesD fiom. pbtttmg ag^mft 
l^e State^ TfaiSi )id. . piece; <^: re&f)je«Mmt^ 
however, is no more than a coi]jfc<$Lare of 
fome theoretical politicians, who are apt to 
take fa^ for granted, without fufficierit 
proof, and afterwards difplay their ingenuity 
in accounting for them. That the Venetians 
are more given to fcnfual pleafures than the 
inhabitants of London, Paris, or Berlin, I 
imagine wi}i be di$cct}t to pi^ovc ; but as 
the State InquUltors do not think proper, 
and the ecclefiaftical are not allowed, to 
interiere in affairs of gallantry; as a great 
^umliGr of ftrai>ge» aflemUe twice •c 
4lf|ce a. year at Venice, meceiy for the (ake 
^f ,aHfttt(€spae»f ; aiui, al^ve aU, as ;it < is thi^ 
^^qm ^ gf^ ab9ttt. ia u»fi^\: » id» J«r 
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vails that the manners are noore ItcenttoOf 
here than elfewhere.- 1 ban^e bad ocoafioit 
to obferve, that this oaffacMn of wearing a* 
maik, by conveying the ideas of €onceal.meiit 
and imrigue^ ha» contribtHed- greatly t»' 
give fome people an impreffion of Veoeti^m 
profligacy ». But, for my- own* part, it< ig 
not a peace of white or black paper, with 
diRorted features, that I (ufpt&r having 
•fteii' found' the mod complete wofthleffaeft' 
concealed lender a fmooth/fmiling: piece or 
bumaafldo* 
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1 AM very fenfiUe, that it requires a longer 
refidence at Venice, and better opporttrniticft 
than I have had, to enable me to gii^e A 
charafter of the Vcnetianf. But were 1 1» 



Ibrm an idea orf them from what I liave feen» 
i fhdirfd pai6t them as a hvcly ingenioM 
Ipeople, eXtrav^antiy fond of pcibiic amafe-* 
JmentSy Wiih- an ancommon relifb fof 
liomoGr, and yet ixK>re' attached to the 
real enjoyments of life, than to thofe which 
depend on oftencationy and proceed from 
vanity. t 

The common people of Vemce display 
ibme qualities very rarely to be found io 
^at fpbere of li<b$ teing remarkabiy. fober« 
obliging to ftf^ngdrsy and gentle in their 
intercourfe with €acb other* The Venetian t 
in general ' arc tall ' and well* made. Though 
equally robaft, they are not fo corpulent as 
the Germans. 'The latter aUb are of fair 
complexiom, with iightgrey or Uueeyes^^ 
whereas the Yenetiiins aro for the moft pifrft 
of a ruddy b'rovrn colour^ with dark eyedl 
You meet in the ftreets of Venice many 
fine manly countenances^ refemibling thofi; 
.tranfmitted to os by the pencils of Paul 
Vcronefc and Titian. The women are of 
a fine fl^le cl cof>tenanc'e,^with expreffivei 
features, and a ikin of a rich carnattosu 
They ^rdft ib^ 1»^: id: sribiicffnl !maoter» 
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which beconves thetitvefiy^ rtitich* iXbey^ai^ 
of an eafy addrefs^ and haye tvo $vyerf|o^ 
%o cultivating an .acquainliafice witl^ tboif 
fisrangers who: ava fititreii^ it^Kvth^m. bf 
their vslattom, or hmte be^H pddfif^rljt jre^oit 
weuiaitd^ '.: ;.; .• . ... i , .j ,j;: {•■- . ,^ 
.. £d-afagBf» ftt, \sn4er ;)(^fk )?^ftr^Dt h«j^ 19 
many particulars, than the native inhabiiaA^^ 
I have buKWiV fc)fv& Whoi ^^.^ having. . o^ted 
■K)ft. af the c»p i tals . . qF J&ur op^-^, have^ pr^ 
focrlBd to livJB aA. VjBW<$^ prl .aq^oj^f of t^ 
varitftyrof adamfenkixtsy. ^lO'.g^ntJe sB^nnei^ 
•f ths inhftbafaqtis^ and tb^ :p^Ffeift ffee4f»ii 
allowdd in e.y«r]f:tfeingi.;e(|C£|^t jf> bl^ifig 
due meafuuFes of G<^ver^enr. I.h^ve aV 
madyr mentiotied. Ui w^tat ^in^B^, tkp 
VmotidM aie in ii^^fi^ hmt^txf^^ 
Vfkff g'LVicsthemf^«QS^tliaC.Ml^l^t ': Wil«^ 
fln^ngef ti foiifnprnd^n^jaytHh^c^^ ?piA^ 
tbe.£»rs> os'th^ n>e96ir)es: of r.G9y«^t9^9 

Aie tdKritQiifis^ jof :the . Sldt^ ^Kr,W9 cy 
ttie Sbhil :wiH : 6e jfefti/lfq r;?c^D#|^|M^ 



tuany of the Englifli ; ihey are better cat 
cijtatedy however, for the climate of Italy^ 
tjian if they were built according to th^ 
London model, vyfaich, I fuppofe, is th^ 
plan thofei critics ^approve^ The floors are of 
a kind of rti plafter,, with a brilliant gioffjf 
fqr£ice» much more beaatif^il than woodi^ 
and far preferable in cafe of fire, whofc 
progrefi they are calculated to check. 

The principal apartments are on the 
fecond floor. The Venetians UJrnn Wr 
habit the firft, which is oftenr entirely fiIJe4 
with lumber: perhaps they prefer thefecond^ 
beoaufe 'it is ficirtheft renioved- from the 
morffcore of the lakes ;. oi perhaps tliey prefer 
k, becaofe it is better lighted, and more 
thcerful ; or they may have fame better 
redfoii for this* preference than I am ac« 
qi9i»iRled with, or can imagine* Thougji tbi^ 
inhabitants^ of Great Britain make ufe of the 
firik floocs fofi their chief apartments, this. 
ddes not form a complete demonftration« 
that the Vesieliaas ^fe iw the wjrong. for pre- 
ferring \f\m fecond* ' Wl^n an acute fenfibte 
ptoj^fe WiyerfaUy jfolkiw anCf-fuftoflar ii^ j» 
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tliat cuftom may appear in the eyes of :r 
ftranger at firft fight, it ^till generally be 
feund, that there is foitle real adTantage in it^ 
which compcnfates all the apparent incon- 
veniencies. Of this travellers, whb do not 
hurry with too much rapidity through the 
eoilintries they vifit, are very fenfible : foTf 
after having had time to weigh every cir- 
cumftance, they oftien fee reafon to approve 
what they liad formerly condemned. I 
could ill uftrate this by many examples ; but 
^our own recollediion muft funiifh you with 
fo many, that any more would be fuper- 
iluous. Cuftom and fafhion have the 
greateft influence on our taftc of beauty or 
excellence of every kind. What, from a 
tariety of caufes, has become the ftandard 
In one country, is Tometimes juft the 
contrary in another.. The fame thing that 
makes a low- brimmed hat appear genteel 
at one time, and ridiculous at another, has 
made a diflFercnt fpecies of verfification be 
iaccounted the model of perfediion in old 
Rome and modern Italy, at Paris, or at 
l-dhdorr. ' ^' In matters of tafte, particularly 
in dnimatic poetry, the prejudicei which 



• 
each' partlcalaf nation ^acqiaVres^ in hyoat 
of its own are difficult to be removed. 
People feldom. obtain fucb a perfe£l know*- 
ledge of a foreign language and foreign 
manners, as to underftand all the niceties 
of the one and the alluftons to the other: 
of confequencey many things are inGpid to 
them, for which a native may have a hi^ 
relifh« 

The dialogues in rhime of the French 
plays appear unnatural and abfurd to Eng* 
lifhmen wh^n.^hey £rft. attend the Frenc;h 
theatre ; yet. thofe who have remained Jong 
sn France^/ >afid'} acquired a.^mbre perfei^ 
^iiowledgtit oStheJdfi|(bage, :aflb(re uv.tbin 
without rhiow their dignity., of the Tri|gic 
Mufic cann<at beTupported; andihid^ evejiifi 
Comedy, they- produce ' ait additional efe* 
gance, which overbsdantea every .objedion. 
The Frendi language being iiiore ftudicd 
and better underftood by the Engli(b ihan 
our language is 'by* the French nation, we 
find many of our countrymen who relifh 
the beauties, and pay the jufl tribute, of ad* 
miration to the genius of Cprneille, while 
there is fcarcely a iingte Frenchman to bQ 
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fiMMid' wW has an r idea 'of ibe mtrit at 
Shakefpcarc. 

Without being juftly accufei of pania* 
ttty, I mnyaifert tbat^ in this inftance, the 
Engliflidifplay a faitrnefs and liberality of fen«- 
timent fuperior to the French; Their regi»> 
krities of Shakefpeate's drama arc o^viota M 
tv€ry eye, and would^ in ilie pr'efem age, lie 
avoided by a poet not pofTefled of a hpn^ 
4redth part of his genitis* ' His peculiar 
beauties, on the other, hand, are of an esraiif 
lence which: has ncrt:, perbapsy^been AttuAJsA 
^y juny^poet of any. age ^r cotintcy ; ; yaritae 
Frencb cmiasyi frcmYdtainedQW^n :to thi 
jpon-eA:4'cf1^er<iiEi>i%thtebry vjc^^ 
ft<|p.at thii-f(mnc^(deii]aan:c»iithe:basbai-o)is 
tiiAe'e^ (he "Bngiifli vmtip^. btiQft oa thi gtck^ 
• te4qu4 abfardtty of the poet^s imagination^ 
and iUuArate both. by., patctial eitrads r of th^ 
moA iexcepdonable &ejD9i.idf Sbakefpeare^ 
-plays«i: ■ . • '■■ ■ ;.i.. . r.. ... i ^ 
:^ 'Where a whole people, with tb^dbgCAB 
of jcidgtvietit which even) theehonuas. of the 
BrItFfli nation sd^bw tltem toi have, anit&Ia 
Ac highed admiratioBt cxf one man, liMbcom 
^i80,ifoc ages, t^ hiikoM hi&piecesrwiili ud^ 
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fatcAdclight^r it might occur to thofc French*. 
laen, that there pofiibly is (bme excellence 
in the works of this poet^ ihough tliey eoolii 
not fee h ; and a fcty m^derat^ ihare of cin-* 
dour might hsVe tauglNt them, tb^t it would 
be more becon)ing to (pare their .ridi-* 
cule^ till thciy 9€<|uire4 a liule more know* 
ledge of the. author ag^^^ v(kom> i^.i^ 
poiitfied. , • ! 

An tuticidbiK; wbick occurred.fmce my ar** 
rival at Veake, though founded on a pre*^ 
judice much more excufable than the tron- 
dMi£l of fh^ critics above mentioned, has 
broitghl honlie to my jconvl£lioii the ra(l^*«v 
nefs of thofe wbo focm. opitvpns, wivhp^t 
the knofwkdge requiiite to diieift theic jodg^j 
naient. 

I had got, I don't know how, the moA 
Qontemptuoas .opinion of the Italian drama. 
I had been told, there was not a tolerabfe^ 
a£bocat prefent in Italy, and I had been Jong 
tnught to confidet tl^eir comeily as the moft. 
defpicable in^the wotii, which could not 
amufe, or even draw a fmile from any perfo» 
of tafte, being quite ;4e(litute of true hu^^^ 
mour, foil of ribaldry, aiid only proper for 



the meaneft of the vulgar. Imprefled vSrlth 
thefe fentiraents, and eager to gite. his Grace 
a full demonftration of their juftnefs^ I ac- 
companied the Duke of Hamilton to the. 
ilage box of one of the playho^fes the very* 
day of our ^rrtval at Venice* 

' The piece was a conftdy, and the mod 
entertaining' ch-araS^r in it was that of a 
man who ftattered. In this defe£^, and in 
the fingiilaf gfiihaces With which the a£tor 
.^Oxomlpaffied it, confided a great part:of the 
amufement. 

* Difgdfted at fiich a pitiful fubilkutioa 
for wit and humour, I expreffed a contempt 
fijt ah audien<fc which could be emertained 
by fttch buflfoonery, and who. could take 
pleafure in the exhibition of a natural in« 
firmity. 

"While we inwardly indulged fentimentf 
df felf-appprobation, on account of the re- 
finement and^fuperiority of our own uftc# 
anrl fupported the dignity x)fthbfc fentimcntt 
by a difdainful gravity of countenance, the 
Stutterer was giving a piece of informa- 
tion to Harlequin which greatly interefted 
him^ and to which be liftened with everf 
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mark of eagernefs. This unfortanate fpcakcr 
had juft arrived at the mod important p^rt 
of his narrative^ which was to acquaint the 
impatient Mener where his miftrefs was 
concealed^ when he unluckily flumbled on 
a word of fix or feven fyllables, which com« 
pletely ohftrudied the progrefs of his narra- 
tion. He attempted it again and again, but 
always without fuccefs. You may have obr 
ferved that, though many other words would 
explain his meaning equally well, you may 
as foon make a Saint change his religion, 
as prevail on a Stutterer to accept of another 
word in place of that at which he has ftum- 
bled. He adheres to his firft word to the 
laft, and will fooner expire with it in hi$ 
throat, than give it up for any other yovi 
may offer. Harlequin, on the prefent o^ 
cafion, prefented his friend with a dozen ; 
but he rejeSed them all with difdain, and 
perfifted in his unfuccefsfui attempts on tha^ 
which had firft come in his way. At length, 
making a defperate effort, when all the fpec- 
tators were gaping in expedtation of his fafe 
delivery, the cruel word came up with its 
broad fide forcmoft, and ftuck dirc^ly acrofs 
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the unhappy nian's wind-ppc. He gapd 
-and panted, and croaked ; his face fio(hed 
and 'his eyes fecmcd r«eady to ftart firoai hi* 
liead. Harlequwi «fibiittoncd cbeStsrtitcrei'i 
Vraiftcoat, -and the week jof his ihrrti he 
fanned his face with his cap, and beM a 
bottle of hartftiom tt> fes nofc. At lengrb, 
fearing his patient would expire, btforc he 
could give the defired intelligence, Wi a fit of 
4efpair he pitched his head full in the dying 
lnan*s ilomadi, and die word bolted oot 
Df his mouth to the mod didant part of the 
boufe. 

This WIS perfarmed in a manner fo per- 
fedily drol!, and the hoinorous abfurdijty of 
the expedient came fa uneicpeSedly upon 
xrie, that I immediately burft itito a moft 
«cefEve fit of lauifht-er, in which I w«b 
Accompanied by the D-^, and by your 
young friend Jack, who was along wilb 
tis; and our hotter continued in fuch 
loud, violent, and repeated fits^ that the 
attention of the audience being turned from 
the ft age to our box, occafioned a renewal 
of the mifth trll over the playboufe witb 
greater vocifu^tfon thaa at jGuft. 



Whett wcLffBturned to the ino, ike Duke 
of Hamikoa fiited neie* if 1 were as muclii 
GGByiiiped 4l ev«r, that a maia iBiiA i)e per^ 
lbSllyideYQ«<iof'taftc9 who coaU <:ondercen4 
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t|t e were dclaifled at Venice feveral days- 
longer than we intended, by exceflivt; falls 
of rain, which rendered the road lo Verona 
impaffabie. ReMfiqurfliing, therefore, the 
thought* of vifitin<T that city for the prefent, 
the Duke determined to go to Ferrara by 
water. For this purpofe I engaged tvvo 
harks; in one of which the chaifes, baggage, 
and fome of the fervants, proceeded direflly 
to Ferrara, while we embarked in the other 
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• Having croffed rfie Lagune, we entered 
the Brenta, but could continue bar route 
by that river ho farther than the village of 
Dogiio, where there' is a bridjge ; but the 
waters were fo much fwelfed by * the late 
rains, that there was not room for our 
boat to pafs below the arch. Quitting the 
boat, therefore, till our return, we hired two 
open chaifes, and continued our journej 
along the banks of the Brenta to Padua. 

Both (ides of this river difpla^r gayi 
luxuriant fcenes of magnificence and fer- 
tility, being ornamented by a great variety of 
beautiful villas, the works of Palladio and 
his difciples. The verdure of the meadows 
and gardens here is;iot fvirpaiTed by that of 
England. 

The Venetian n(rf)ilily, I am, told, Jiy^ 
with lefs reftraint, and entertain their friends 
with greater freedpm, at tjieir villas, than 
at their paij^ces in town. It is natural to 
fuppofe, that a Venetian muft feel peculiar 
fatisfa£lion when his affairs permit him to 
icitjoy the exhilarating view of green fields, 
and to breathe the free air of the country. 

As 
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As one who long in populous city pent. 
Where houfes thick, arid fcwersi annoy the aii*. 
Forth ifluing, on a fummer's morn, to brcaittrt 
Among the pleaiant viMagte' and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives deHghtf 
The fmell of grain, or tedded grais, or ktne; 
Or dairy; each rural fight, ea'di rural found. 

I confefs, for my own parr; I never felt 
the beauty of thoft lines of Milton with 
greater ffenfibility, than when I pafled 
through the Charming cbifilM'y which is 
watered by the BrtrltJi; after having l4en 
pent ap in the terraqueous town of Venice. 
As oiie feafon which induced his Grace to 
vifit Padu^ at this timfc was, that he might 
pay his duly to his Royal Highnefs the Duke 
of Glouceftcr, We waited on that Prince 
as foon a$ we had his permiffion. His 
Royal ftighnefs has been here for fome tinitf 
With his Duchefs. He was very ill at 
Venice, and has been advifed to remove to 
this place for the benefit of the air. It it 
with much fatisfaftioft I add', that he is 
now but of dJinger, a piece of intelligence 
with which you will have it in your power 
to give pleafurc to many people in England. 

VOL I. K 
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No city in the world has lefs; . affinity 
with the country than Venice ; and few can 
j^ve more than Padua; for great part of 
the circuit within the walls is unbuilt, 
^d the town in general fo thinly inhabited, 
that grafs is feen, in many places, in the 
interftices of the ilones with which the 
ftreets are paved. The houfes are built on 
porticoes, which, when the town was^well 
inhabited, and in a fiourifhing condition, 
may have . had a magnificent appearanqe ; 
but in its prefent ftate, they rather give 
it a greater air of melancholy and of gloom. 

The Fraiicifcan church, dedicated to St. 
Antonio, the great patron of this city, was 
the place we were firft led to by the Cicerone 
ofou-rinn. The body of this holy pcrfon 
is inclofed in a farcophagus, under an altar 
in the^ middle of the chapel, and is faid to 
emit a very agreeable and refreftiing flavour. 
Pious Catholics believe this to rbe the natural 
effluvia of the faint's body ; while Heretics 
affert, that the perfxime ( for a perfume 
there certainly is ) proceeds from 'certain 
balfams rubbed on the marble every nK)rning, 
l>efore the votaries come . to pay their de* 



votions. I never prefume to give an opinion 
on contefted poin^ of this kind ; but I 
may be alJowed to fay, that if this fweet 
odour really proceeds from the holy Fran- 
cifcan^ he emits a very different fmell from 
any of the brethren of that order whom I 
ever had an opportunity of approaching. 

The walls of this church are covered with 
votive offerings of ears, eyes, arms, legs, 
nofes, and every part almoft of the human 
body, in token of cures performed by this 
faint ; for whatever part has been the feat 
of the difeafe, a reprefentation of it is hung 
up in filvcr or gold, according to the gra* 
titude and wealth o( the patient. 

At a fmall diftance from this church is 
a place called the School of St. Antonio. 
Here many of the adlions of the Saint are 
painted in frefco ; fome of them by Titian. 
Many miracles of a very extraordinary nature 
are here recorded. I obfervcd one in par- 
ticular, which, if often repeated, might 
endanger the peace of families. ' The Saint 
thought proper to loofen the tonguf of a 
new-born child, and endue it with the faculty 
of fpeech ; on which the infant, with an 
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ilnprdfl^nce natural to its age, declared, iflf 
a^ audible voice, before* a large company, 
whci Was its rW/ fether. . Tlie miracles 
altribbttd to thi's celebrated Saint, greatly 
exceed in liuniber' tlibfe recorded by the 
EviiigcriftV of our Saviour ; and although it 
is not sfffefted; t&t St. Antonio has as yet 
raifed Himffetf from the dead, yet his admirers 
here' record tlfitigs oFHini which are alrhoft' 
ei^qUiValim. Whert an impious Turk had 
Ifecretly placed fireWOrKs Unfler the? chapel, 
with an iriteritiort to bloW it ujii, thefy aflSrm, 
that St. Antonio haflooed three times ffbrf 
his marble coffin; vrhich terrified the infidel, 
mid difcovered the plot. This miracle is the 
xtxore riiiraculdus, as the Saint*i tong6e was 
cut diitj and is aSdally jlreftrvdd in ^ cfyftal 
velfeli ahd flieWn as a precidds reHc to alt 
Vrho have a currofity to fee it; I ftarted' 
this as a difficulty which ftemed td bear a 
little againft the authenticity of the miracle ; 
and the itrgenidusperfori to whom the ob-^ 
jeftidn was made, feemed at firft fomewhat' 
Aonplufled ; but, after recoUefting himfelf, 
he obferved, that' this, which at firft feemed 
all ob|eAion, was really a confirmation of 



the faft; for the Saint was not'. (aid tg have 
fpokcn, but only^ to h^vc hal)pOj^, whic^ 
a- man can dp without a pq^ue ; ,\>yxi \( 
.his tongue had ;npt been cut, .^dded h^, 
there is no reafon to doubt that the Saiqt 
vrould have revealed the T\i(ki{h jpJot ip. 
plain articulate langapge« 

From the Tp^^er of the .Francifca^i 
church we ,had a v^ry di(^in£l vj^yv qf 
t]ie beautiful cpuntry i^hich furjfpunds 
Padua. Ail the objects, at a li^Ie dif- 
tancc, fcem^ delightful ?qd flour/fhing^; 
^but every thing u^^er ^o\^ ^yes itidicj^tc^ 
wretchednefs and .decay. 
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T 



Fadaa. 

^E .flqxt,cb4trch, jn ;WM*f Qf,i;ai>k, M 
far fupqripr jn ppj^t. qf arlchifc€l^rc, . is . thiat 
of St. Juftina, built frqoa a defign pf Pa|l?i- 
ctio, and reckoned, by fomc people^ ou^ 9f 
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the mofl elegant Iieever gave. St. Juftina 
is faid to have fufFered martyrdom where 
the church is built, which was the reafon of 
•creating it on that particular fpot. It would 
have been fortunate for the piflures in this 
church, if the Saint had fufFered on a piece 
of drier ground, for they fecra conCderabfy 
injured by the damps which furround the 
place where it now ftands. There is a wide 
area in front of the churcTi, called the Prato 
della Valle, where booths and ihops are 
ereSed for all kinds of merchandife during 
the fairs. Part of this, which is never 
allowed to be profaned by the buyers and 
fellers, is called Campo Santo, becaufe there 
a great number of ChriAian martyrs is (aid 
to have been put to death. 

St. Juftina's church is adorned with 
many altars, cfnbelli(hed with fculpture. 
The pavement is remarkably rich, being 
a kind of Mofaic work, of marble of 
various colours. Many other precious «m- 
terials are wrought as ornaments to this 
church, but there is one fpecies of jewels 
jn which it abounds, more than, perhaps, 
.any church in Chriftendom ; which is> the 
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bones of martyrs. They have here a whole 
well full, belonging to thofe who were exe- 
cuted in the Prato della Valle ; and what is 
of ftill greater value, the Benedidlines, to 
whom this church belongs, aflert, that they 
are alfo in ppffeffion of the bodies of the 
two evangelifts St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
The Francifcans belonging to a convent at 
Venice difpute the fecond of thofe two 
great prizes, ^nd declare, . that they are 
pofTeflfed of the true body of St. Luke, 
this in St, Juftina*s church being only an 
impofture. The matter was referred to the 
Pope, wIk) gave a dcclfion in favour of one 
of the bodies ; but this does not y.revent the 
proprietors of the other from ftill perfifting 
in their original claim, fo that there is no' 
likelihood of the difpute being finally deter- 
mined till the day of judgment. 

The hall of the Town-houfe of Padua 
is one of the largeft 4 ever faw. From th^ 
beft guefs I could make, after ftep ping it, 
I fhould think it about three hundred 
£ngli(h feet long, by one hundred in 
breadth : the emblematic and aftrological 
^aiutings, by Giotto, are much decayed. 
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This immenfe hall is on the (econd iloof, 
;ind is ornafpented with the;bpfls,^rid (ta^u^s 
pf foqie eminent p^fjMis. The Cenotaph of 
Livy, tjiefh^ftoi-ianj who was a .natii^ pf 
Padua, is ercjO^d b^re. Hh^ ^0^ crfity , far* 
H)erly,focclel?ratcd,.is pow, :lil?:e evecy Uiing 
elfe.in this^qtyy^om the:declii>e ; the Theatre 
for ap^i^oipy cpujki cpnta'^p .fiveor f^x hjLMi,-i 
flr^d ftudepta^biit .t)ipi(roi<^^ of tjb^.FvCoiipirf^i^ 
like ^t^t c^f l)im .v^bo '^riietb in itlie )vl|d^r* 
nefs. The 'Ijcep^iojiis g^irit of Ae flvidents, 
)vhie|i /ormerly wa^ ^Cjaxried fuch ttnv\^ar« 
raq table. lengtl>s, afnl if^ade ft ^^ngerous 
lo wajk m .the jftrciets.of ^hi^ city at nigb^ 
is ,now eintii:ely <5(tin(§i : it h^^s gnadjially 
declined with the .namb^rs pf the dadeots. 
^Vhether their ardour for literat>ire, for 
y^hich the ftudents of th'^s uniyerf^ty were 
diflinguifhed, has abated in the fj^oae pra« 
portion, J csjnnot deterrnine ; btit I am in- 
formed, that by fer-thje greater .nuiT^ber of 
the yomig men who now attend the uni- 
▼ei;fity,.^re.defignjed for the priefth(M>d, ?md, 
apply to the (lady of divinity a$ a (ciencet 
for comprehending and preaching the myf- 
terious parts of which, a very fmallportioa 



of learning has been obC^rved to .fucceed 
better than a great deal. 

There is a cloth manufadory in this 
city ; and I was told, that the inhabitants 
of Venice, not excepting the nobles, wear 
, no other cloth than what Is made here. 
This particular manufaAory, it may there- 
fore be fuppofed, fucceeds very weH; but 
the exce(Iiveiiumberiifl>eggars.iWith which 
this place fwarms, is a ftrong. proof that 
trade and manufadlures in general are by 
no means in a flourifhing condition. In the 
i cQucfe pf.Aiy iifeil ogyer ffW;fuc|i,a nujp- 
: bcr..»of' b^ggatSi*t,p9p tjpRe, ^as ^^ttaqlficd us 
.at the cbiji^li of.gt. Aotmo. Tl>e;I)ake,pf 
(H^niltop /elliiplPaa w^aVje,^ana^og9usjto 
.:thatol[.&i]>lQi/ii ^ Fpneral,.,w.bo cofxydains, 
^»tfcaV<ke./»pre,A>Pn6y bfi^^ve h)$ mqurpers 
,tQilodc:iad, .|te,.o[)q:r;.eri^ey J^okfid. JJfis 
.'Grace, gave ,aIl,t^e|]^Jn^J^is, pocket to t^ie 
clamorous^ »ilil\itu^ji«h.ich f>irrp9nded hio), 
^ori copditiij>n jbat jjjey would hold their 
tongues, and leave us \ on which they be* 
.came moK^ nunierous,' and more vociferous 
than before. Strangers who vifit Padua 
will do well, therefore, to obferve the gofpel 
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injun<ftion, and perform their charities in 
fecret* 



LETTER XXV. 

The Po.. 

Xk ^my letter from Fadua I negledked to 
mention her high pretenfions to antiquity : 
ihe claims Antenor, the Trojan, as her 
founder ; and this claim is fupported 6y 
claffical authority. In the firft book of ihc 
^neid, Venus complains to Jupiter, tftut 
her fon iEneas is fiill a vagaboi>d on the feas, 
^vhile Antenor has been permitted to eftablilh 
himfelf, and build a city tn Itaiy« 

Hie tamen ille urbem Patavi fedefque locavit.* 
Lucan alfo, in his Pharfalia, defciibing 
^ At leoj^th he foanded Feidua's l^fppj ^e^t. 
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the augur who read in the Ikies the events 
of that deciiive day, aliudes to the fame 
ftory of'Antenor; 

Eiiganeo, £ vera fides memonantibus, augur 
Colle fedens, ^ponus terris ubi fumifcr exit, 
Atque Antenores difpergitur undaTimavi 
Venit fumma dies, geritur res maxima dixit ; 
Impia concurrunt Pompeii et Caefaris arrna.* 

Some modern critics harve afferted, that 
the two poets have been guilty of a geograr 

4>hical miftake, as the river Timavus empti^ 
itfelf into the Adriatic Gulph near Triefle, 
about a hundred miles from Padua ; and that 
the Aponus is near Padua, and about the 
fame dlftance from Timavus. 

If, therefore, Antenor built a city where 
the river Timavus r-uflies into the fea, that 

. city mull Jiave been (iluated at a great 
diftance from where Padua now ftands. 

* Where Aponos first springs- is smoky ste^m,. ' 
A nd faU Timavus rolls his xiobler stream | . . 
Upon a hxU, th<^t daj, if lame betrue^ 
A learned augor sat the skies to Titw : 
'TIS come, the great event is come {^4'fry^d^t 
- ' . Ojjm: impious chjef&.tlueix vricikeili'nrar deqid}9*. . 
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7he Padoan antiqaarianSy therefore^ accoie 
Virgil, without fcruple, of this blunder, 
that they may retain the Trojan Prince 
as their anceftor. But thofe who have more 
regard for the charafter of Virgil than the 
antiquity of Padua^ infid upon it, that the . 
poet was in the ri^ht, and that the city 
which Antenor built, was upon the Banks of 
Timavus, and cxaftly a hundred miles from 
modern Padua. As for Lucan, he is left m 
the lurch on both fides, though, in my poor 
opinion, we may naturally fuppofe, that one 
of the ftreams which ran into Timavus 
was, at the time he wrote, called Aponus, 
'Whidi vindicates the poet without weak* 
ening the relation between the Paduans and 
'Antenor. 

The' inhabitants of Padua themfelves feem 
to have been a little afraid of truftin^ their 
claim entirely to claifical authority; for ati 
oHiarcepbagus having been idug ^ in the 
year 1:^83, with an unmtdligiblc infcrJptioii 
I pon it, this was. declared 10 be the tomb of 
: Ant^Qor, ai>d was placed in one of the ftreets, 
and furrounded with a ballufirade ; and, to 
f:U the matter gut of doubt^ a Latin io« 
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fcnption afluros the rQader, that it contains 
,the body of ihe renowned Antenor, whp, 
having efcapedfrQm Troy, had drove the 
Euganei out. of the country^ and built this 
identical cjty. of Padua* 

Though ihe Padu^ns find that there afc 
peopk ill-natured enough toafiert, that thi» 
farcopbagus does not contain the bones of 
the. illudriQus Trojan, yet they can defy the 
nvalice of ihqfe <:avillers tO; prove, that they 
belong to any other . perfon ; upon which 
negative pr.oof, joined to what has been 
mentioned abov^, tb^y Teft the. merit of 
their prQtenfiops. 

After rcmaiiVmg a • few days at Padua, 
we. returned ^o fhe vijlage of Doglio, where 
we had left our vcflel. We ,ftopped, aqd 
viCted fome of ;he villas oh the banks of the 
Brenta. The apa^tipnent^ axe gay and fpacious, 
and muft^be delightful in fgninaer ; but i>one 
of the Italian houfes feem cajcujatcd for the 
winter, which, neyerthelefs, I am informed, . 
is fometinies as fever e in this country as in 
England! 

Having embarked in our little vcffel, we 
foon entered a canal, of about twenty-two^ 
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Italian miles in length, which communicatee 
with the Po, and we were drawn along, at a 
pretty good rate, by two hdrfes. W e pafled 
lad night in the veflel, as we (hall this ; for 
there is no probability of our -reaching 
'Ferrara till to- morrow. The banks of this 
famous river are beautifully fertile. Finding 
that we could keep up with the veffel, we 
amufed ourfelves the greateft part of the day 
in walking. The pleafure we feel on this 
claffical ground, and the intereft we take in 
all the obje<3s around, is not altogether 
derived from their own native beauties ; a 
great part of it arifes from the magic co- 
*iouriiig of poetical defcription* 

The accounts we have had lately of the 
King of Pruffia*s bad health, J fuppofe, arc 
not true; or if they are, I have good hopes 
he will recover : I found them on the calm 
and ferene ^afped which Eridanus wears at 
prefent, which is not the cafe when the fate 
' of any very great perfon is depending. You 
remember, what a rage he was In, apd what 
a tumwlt he taifed, impiedia^ely before tfic 
death of Julius Caefar. 



Froluit infano contortuens vortice fylvas 

Flu viorum Rex Eridanus, compofque per emnes;. 

Cum ftabHlis armeatar tuiit, 

Dryden tranflates thefe Jines» 

Then rifing in his-mightf the King of Floods*' 
Rufii'd tbro' the foiFefts, tore tiie lofty woods-; 
Afid, rolling onward, with a fweqpy fway^ 
£ore houfes, herds, and labouring hinds away; 

Rifing in his might is happy, but tfie 
rcffl is hot fo fimple as the origin^, and 
much le(s expreffive ; tfiei'e vi'^nts tfitin/ano 
xontOTfuens vwriice fyivsas. 

It k not furprtfing that the Fo is h 
much celebrated by the Roman poets, finoe 
it. is/ u^queftionably, the fined river ki 

Italy . i 

Where every flre;am in heavenly numbers flows. 
:It feems to have been .the £ivourke river 
^^VirgU: 
Gemina auratus taurino eomua vnltii 
Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia culta 
^ In marc purpureum violentior influit amnis.^ 

* YHience hnll-faced Po, adorned vrithgjldedhor^ 

-*Tlian whom no river, diro'' auch level meadt^ 

Sown io the sea witkiSwiftcr torrents speeds.' 
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And Mr. Add/fpn, at tlje Tight pf^}^ 
.river, is infpired with a ;4?gr^e i^{ ,^pthi|- 
fiafm, which docj.iwt i»lwajfs,iaiiii»*iie.his 
poetry; . . r. . 



Fired with a thowfand captiires/l &rrey 
£ridanii& thro*^flowery meadows ftray ; 
The .King .of Floods! that, roiling o'efr fhoir 
plains, - 

Tfce tqwe^iog^l{^ of halfjtlj^r ippiftaf^^I^'jns, 
^•^Jid^ FP^^IX ^9^ y'^f^ha.vjrj^l^jw^^ijtf r'&foa^ 
.Diftrifeutes,,we?|jlth.and plc^ .wh^jebe ^J^ws. 

Notwithftatiding M- that. the vLatin poeCr, 
and, in irtutatioh of theQi, thiire of other 
nations, ^4vivct(ung -rf the Po,! I -am; con- 
vinced that -no liver jifk4fae^wbildiiasheeiufo 
well fung as the Thames. I 

' Thbu too, great fathef^ of thirBrififli'floods I ■'' 
^ With joyibi pride. furvey'i^ vouur Jofty^woods ; 

Where towering oaks their growii]|;oh<V><(^rs^ 
,mr, , . . . . - 

And future navies ,Qn thy ihoffs^app^ar ; 

Not Neptune's felf, ftp^i g^l her .ftreapjis, 
. receives . 
* A wealthier tribute, than to , thine' he ogives. 

No feas fo rich, fo gay no banks ^PB^^^ 

No lake./o gentle, and no Ipring fo clears 
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>^or Po fo fwells the fabling poets' lays. 
While led along the ikies his curceut (Iraysj 
As thine, which viAts Wiodibi-'s iam'd abpfles. 

.If you ACe .Aill refra£loryy and ftand-up 
for the panegyrids of the Po, I muft call 
Denham in aid of my argument, and I 
hope you will have the tafie and candouV 
to acknowledge, that the following are, 
beyond comparifon, the npble/l lines th^t 
ever were written on a. river: 

My eye deicending fiom the hills, iurveys 
y^bt^xc Shames .among the .wanton vailics 

ftrays. 
iJhaoaes, the jntMaift Iqved ^of all >4he Oceank 

fons, 
By his old fii^e, to his .embcaces ruM ; 
Rafting to pay his tribute to the fca, 
Like morul life* U) meet Eternity. 
Though with thoie flreams be no refemblanc^ 

hold, 
l\yhpie foam is amber, and their gravel gokl; 
His genuine and lefs guilty wealth. t'explore. 
Search, not his bottom, butTurvey his ihore ; 
0*er which he kindly fpreadshis fpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th'enfuing fpring ; 
Nor then deftroys it with too fond a (lay, 
>Likc mothers wliich their children overlay. 
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Nor with a fudden and impetuous wave, 

•Like profufe kings, refumes the weahh he gave. 

No unexpected inundations fpoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's 

. toil: 
Bat, godlike, his uAweary'd bounty flows : 
Firft loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleffings to his banks confined^ 
But free and common, as the fca or wind j 
When he, to bc^aft, or to difperfe his (lores. 
Full of the tribute of his grateful fliores, 
Vifits the world, and in his flying towers, 
Brings home to us, and makes both lad 105 

ours; 
JFiiids wealth whese 3tis, beflows it where it 

wants. 
Cities, in deferts, woods in cities plants. 
So that, to us, no thing, no place is ftra^ge. 
While his fair bofom is the world's exchange. 
O could I flow li_ke thee, and make thy flream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle,.yet 

not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full. 
Heaven her Eridanus no more (hall boaft, 
Whofe fame in thine, like leflfer current's loft. 

You will fufpeft that I am hard puihed t» 
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make out a letter, when I fend you fuch lon{ 
quotations from the poets. This, however, is 
not my only reafon. While we remain on 
the Po, rivers naturally become the fubjetft 
of my letter. I aflerted, that the Thames has 
been more fublimely fung than the &vourite 
river of claffical authors, and I wifhed to lay 
ibme of my ftrongeft proofs before you at 
' once, to fave you.the trouble of turning ta 
the origloaU. 



LETTER XXVL 



Ferrar«» 

VV E arrived here early this mornings 
The magnificent ftreets and number of fine 
buildings fhew that this has formerly been a 
rich and flourifhing city. The prefent in- 
habitants, however, vrfio are very few inpra- 
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portipn to the.exteiit gf the tPWn, he^fft^ytrf 
jnarjc of p<>x«Uy. 

The happioefe of theJfubjodlsjD ^.defpQ- 
.tjc go.vernmeot, depeodi mu oh. more <»7:tte 
cpeifoBal chara£lter .qCthe iov^reigo, tl^an m 
La free ftate; and the fubjefls of lit£lci?rincei, 
|who ha\ie but a.fmall.extentofiierritQry, aas 
jaiore ^ffedled by the goqd.aod^ted.qualitjjQS 
wof thcife. Bdaces, than ithe iohabstasus .of 
great and extcnfive empires. I Jaad Sequent 
opportunity of making this remark in Ger- 
many, where, without having feen the 
Prince, or heard his charadler, one may 
often difcover his difpofitlons and turn of 
mind, from examuiing into the circum- 
ftances and general fituation of the people. 
When the Pnnce is jainiind luxurious, as 
h^ confiders himfelf equal in rank, fo he en- 
deavours to vie in magnificence with more 
powerful fovereigns, and thofe attempts al*. 
ways terminate in the oppreffion and., po- 
verty of his fub^eds ; ;bui whentlicftioce, 
on the;ol[her:hand, is judiciinis, aiSliYie, and 
t.ben&volfint, as the narrow limiil of his. ter- 
ritories make it e^fy for him to be acquainted 
with the real fituation and true intercft of 
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fiis fubjefls, his good qualities operate more 
dire£lly and efFefitually for their benefit, thart 
if his dorhinidns were mo^e eicteitfive, and 
he himlelf obliged to govtrn by the agency 
6f minfftersi 

"The Duchy cff Ferrara was fornrterly go'-^ 
verned by its own Djkes, many of whom' 
ha()pehed to be of the charatSer laft men* 
tloned, ahdthe Ferrarcft was, forfeveral gc- 
nerarians, ontf cf the happieft and moft flbu- 
rrfliihg fpots ifi Italy, In the year 1597 it 
was aTiri^xtd tothe Ecclefiaftital State, and 
has ever Cnce been gradaatly f^lling'into po- 
verty and decay. It mvifl be owing to fomc 
dfetitial ettof in the Gdvernitifent, when 
9 toiivii like this,- fitiiated ih a fertilt^ foil, 
upon a navigable rtvtt near the Adria* 
tic, reniains ih poverty. Except the change 
of its Sovereign, all the athtf caufei 
whitK I haVe affigned foi" the poverty 
of Ferrara, elided in the days of its praf« 
perity. 

Thba^ the citizehi of Ferrara have not 
been able to preferve their trade and induf- 
try, yet they ftiH retain an old privilege of 
wearing fwords by their fides. This privi^^ 
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lege extends to the loweft mechanics, >Vha 
ftrut about with great dignity. Fencing is 
the only fcience in a flourifliing condition iii 
this town, which furnifhes all the towns in 
Italy with Ikilful fencing-mafters. Ferrara 
was famous formerly for a manufaftory of 
f];vord-b1ades. The Scpcth Highlanders, who 
had a greater demand for fwords, and were 
nicer in the choice of their blades, than any 
other people, ufed to get them from a cele* 
brated maker in this town, of the name of 
Andrea di Ferrara. The bcft kind of broad-i 
fwords are ftill called by the Highlanders 
True Andrew Ferraras. 

There are two brafs ftatues oppoiite to 
one of the principal churches. One is of 
, Nidiolo Marquis of Efte, and the other of 
Borfo of Efte, the firft Duke of Ferrara, 
whofe memory is ftill held in great venera- 
tion in this city. I had the curioiity to go 
to the Benedidline church, merely to fee 
the place where Ariofto lies buried. The 
degree of importance in which men are held 
by their contemporaries and by pofterity, is 
very different. This fine fanciful old bard 
has done more honour to inodern Italy, 



than forty-nine in fifty of the Popes and 
Princes to which Ihe has given birth, and 
while thpfe, who were the gaze of the mul- 
titude during their lives, are now entirely 
forgotten, his fame increafes with the pro- 
grefs of time. In his lifetime, perhaps, his 
importance, in the eyes of his countrymen, 
arofe from the prote£lion of the family of 
£{le ; now he gives importance, in the eyes 
of all Europe, to the illuftrious na;nes of his 
patrons, and to the country where he was 
born. 

The Emperor, and two of his brothers, 
lodged lately at the inn where we now are. 
Our landlord is fo vain of this, that, he 
cannot be prevailed on to fpeak oh any 
other fubjefl ; he has entertained me with 
a ^ioufand particulars about his illuftricAis^ 
guefts: it is impofEble he fliould ever forget 
thofe anecdotes, for he has been conftantly 
repeating them ever fince the Royal Bro- 
thers left his houfe. I afked him, what we 
could have for fupper? He anfwered, Tliat 
we fhould fup in the very fame room in 
which his Imperial Majefty had dined. I 
repeated my quellioh; and he replied, he dia 
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not believe there were three more affaMe 
Prince^ in the world. I faid, I hoped fuppcr 
wotild be foon ready ; and he toM me, that 
the Archduke N^s fond of fricaflee, but the 
Emperor preferred a fowl plain roaded. I 
faid, vteith an air of impatience, that I fliould 
be much obliged to him if he would feftd iri 
fupj>er. He boweid, and walked to the door : 
but, before he difappeared, he turned about 
and affured me, that although his Majeftjr 
ate no more than an ordinary man, yei he 
paid like an Emperor. 

To [Jerpetuate the memory of this gfeat 
fJvcnt; of the Emperor and his two brothers 
having dined at thishoiife, the landlord got 
an Ecclefiaftic of his acquaintance to com* 
pofe the following pompous infcription» 
i^icb is now engraven upon a ftonc at the 
ioor of his inn. 



QUOD 
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TABKaNA »45C JMVBRSpIHA 

HOSPIT]^S HABUERif TR^JS FRATEES 

eONBILIIS, MORIBUS, ET IN DfiUM PHETATE, 

PH.«CLAROS, 

MARINE THERES. BOHEMIiE ET HUNG. 

R£GINi£, etc. etc. 

ET TANT^ MATRIS VIRTXJTI SIMILLIMOS 

MAXIMIUANUM AUSTRIA ARCHIDUCEM, 

C(ENjE ET QUIETATK CAUSA, 

TERTIO CALEND. JUNII M.DCC.LXXV. 

DIE POSTERO PRANmUM 8UMPTUR0S 

PETRUM LEOP. MAGN. HETRUt\ PUCEM, 

ET JOSEPHUM SECOND. ROM. IMPERATOREM, 

SECULI NOSTRI ORNAMENTUM ET DECUS, 

NE TEMPORIS LONGITUDO 

BX^IUME LOCI FEUCITATEM OBLITERET 

PERENNE HOC MONUMENTUM.* 

^ Tkree bcatkers,. th« sons of Maria'Tbere«i> Qaeein 
of 3oh«im$b aa4 If angar^r, «il ofth^^ ^i^tiAguished 
by their virtueA^ and worthy of so illustrious a 
mother, were entertained at this inn, i^iz. Maximilian' 
Arch-dufcc of Aostria, who actually supped and 
|iassed the oighthere, oa tiie 5ath of May? ^775. 

PHer Leopold » Grand Bake of Tuscany, and tti£ 
Ei]»pex;or Josejph the Second, the ornament and gloi'y 
of the age^ who-din^d here the following day. 

That sncb iipportant events may not be lost in 
the flight of time, let this durable monument infurm 
the latest postenty of the happiness which this inu 
Mi)03ted. V . 

VOL. I. L 
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No three perfons ever acquired inimorta« 
lity on eafier terms : it has only coft them 
one night's lodging at an indifferent inn, 
when better cjuarterg cpuld not be had* 



LETTER XXVII. 



Bologna; 

VV HEN we left Ferrara, our landlord in- 
fifted on our taking fix horfes to each chaife, 
on account of the badnefs of the roads, the 
foil about the town being moid and heavy. I 
fittemptedto remonftrate tliat four would be 
fufficient ; but he cut me Ihort, by proteft- 
ing, that the roads were fo very deep, that 
he would not allow the bed friend he had 
in the world, not even the Emperor him- 
felf, were he there in perfon, to take fewer 
than fix. There was no more to be faid 
5ifter this ; the f^nae argument would h^y^ 
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l»een irretidible, had he infifted to oar 
^ftking twelve. 

As you drav^ near to Bologna, the e^un- 
try gradually improves in cukivation ; Sind> 
for fome nciiles before you enter the town 
ieems one continued garden. The vineyards 
Itre not divided by hedges, but by rows of 
elms and mulberry trees > the vines hanging 
HI a mod beautiful p»£lurefque manner, in 
feftoons from one tree to another. This 
country is nott>nly fertile in vines, but like- 
wife inxorn, olives, and paAurage, dnd has, 
pot without. foundation, acquired the name 
of Bologfia la Grafla. 

This town is well built, and populous ; 
the number of inhabitants amounting to 
feventy, or perhaps eighty thou fand. The 
houfes in general have lofty porticoes, which 
would have a better effetS if the ftreets were 
not fo narrow ^ but iu this particular, 
magnt&cence is facrificed to conven'rency ^ 
for, in Italy, ihade is confidered as a luxury. 

The Duchy of Bologna had conditions 
granted to lU upon fubmitting to the Papal 
dominion. Thofe conditions have been 
obferved wuh a degree of pun^uality and 
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good faitb,. which niany zealous Froteflrantfl^ 
wduld not expcdk in the Church of Rome. 
Bologna retains the name of a republic, 
fends an amballador to the Pope's courr^ 
and the word Lihrkh. is in'tccibed oo the 
tFRis and coin of the State, with the flat<« 
fermg capkals 5. P. ^ R. The civil 
government and police of the town i» 
aUowed lo Femaiii in tl» hands- of the 
fnaglftrates, who are chofeiv by the Senate, 
which lioraierly confiftecl of forty mein-< 
bers ; but fince fhis republic came under 
the prote£^n, as it is calbd, of the Pope^ 
he thought proper to a^ ten more, but 
f he whole fifty ftilt retain 4}ie name of the 
Quaranta. Mankind, in general, are more 
alarmed by a change of name m thijigs 
Which they hw^ long regarded with fcn 
heration, tlian by a real change in the 
nature of the things themfelve^. The Pope 
fntay have had fome good polkical re^fiosk 
for augmeming the number of the Conocil 
tO'filty; l>ut he could have npne (or calling 
them the Council of Ftftyy if thepeopis 
diofe rather to call fifty men .affenibleA 
together the Council, of ^attty,: One- of 



-the Senators prefidcs rn the Senate, and 
is called the Gonfalonier; from bis car«^ 
Tying the ilandard ( Gonfalone ) of the 
republic. He is chief magiftrarte, is attended 
by guards^ and is jconftamly at the patace, 
drfwsr it| to be ready <in a^ etriergency ; 
i>ar he retrains en ly two montfai in 9i&cc«* 
and the Sestators take it by turns. 

In the iiudt\ of all tht& appearance of 
independency, a Cardinarl Legate from Rcn»6 
governs this republic : he is appointed by 
the Pope» ivith a V/ce Xegate, and other 
affiftants. The ordeia which the Legate 
iffues, are foppofed to be with the approba-r 
tionofthe Senate; at leall, they are never 
cdi^Qtcd by tbas prudent body of men. The 
.office, which is of :hig^er dignity than any 
.iOfher now in the gift o^ the Court of 
.Rame, CfNttinucs for three years : at the 
expiradon of that time^ his Holinefs eitb^e 
appoints a new ^Legate,, or confirms Jbe 
.'Old one in the office im three years longei:« 
- This ecclefiaftical Viceroy hves in grealt 
snagnificence, and has a munerous fniteof 
pages, eqoerries, and baibcrdiors, who attend 
ih'im 'D the. city; When., heroes into ibfi 
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country » he is accompanied by guards o» 
horfeback^ 

The Gonfalonier and magiftrates regulate 
all the ufual matters which regard the 
police^, and decide, in common caufes^ 
according to the laws and ancient forms o£ 
the republic ;. but there' i&. no doubt that,, 
in affairs of great importance, and, indeed^ 
as often as he choofes to. interfere, the Car- 
dinal Legate influences declfions. Thts miift 
be mortifying to the Senators and, noble 
families, but is lefs. feit by. the people iiL 
general, who have every appearance of living^ 
under a nuld and bene&rent governmentw 

The inhabitants of Bologna carry on ». 
very confiderable irade in filks and velvets^ 
whicK are manufaftured- here in great- per- 
fedlion. The country produces immenfe: 
quantities of oil, wine, flax, and hemp ^ 
and furnifhes. all Europe with (aufages. 
Macaroni, liqueurs, and eflences. The: 
people feem to be induftrious, and to bo 
allowed to -enjoy the fruits o£ their labour; 
the markets are moft plentifully fupplted 
with proviflons : fruit is to be had in. great 
tairiety^ and all excellent in its kind : thct 



eommon wine of the country is a light 
white wine of an agreeable tafte, which 
^ ft rangers prefer to any of the French or 
German wines to be had there. Thofe who 
are not pleafed with the entertainment they 
meet with at the iiins in this city, it will 
be a difficult matter to pleafe ; they muft 
be ppfleiTed of a degree of ^uch nicety, 
both in the palates and tempen, as will 
render them exceedingly troublefome to 
themfclves and others, not only in their 
travels through Italy, but in the whote 
courfe of their journey through life. 

There are a great number of palaces in 
this city. What is called the Public Palace 
is, by far^- the mod fpacious, but not the 
mod elegant. In this the Cardinal Legate 
is lodged. There are alfo apartments for 
the Gonfalonier y and halls,, or chambers^ 
for fome of the dourts of judice. This 
building, though of a gloomy and irre*- 
gvilar form Without, contains fome very 
^magnificent apartments, and a few good 
pi£tures : the mod edeemed are, a large 
one, by Guido, of the Virgin and the 
infant Jefu$> feated on the rainbow ; a 
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Stsmpfon^ by Oatda itfav^refrefliifig him^ 
k\£ with tht WMdt which }£\x^ from tbe 
jaw-bone mrh #hich he hirs juft de&accd 
«he FbiliAincs; anAa St^Joba the Bapttft^ 
h^ Raphatl, ai dopKottB' of that in ^c 
F^is Rofal at Parity but tbooght hj fenM 
^cmnoffiturs ^cJidy infelter. For &fy f art^ 
2 ijudk Jc ii M» be regreiited^tltat this g reaC 
:|»i»Attfr d^ «M)C em^oj the time he fpeiii 
on one of thesm,. aK kafty on fiowie fnbjod 
more woFlhy of b'» tJ^int^ A ftngfa 
"figure, tifieffipfoytd, cah never pleffo fo 
much flfr a grmipej occupied tii feme m^ 
terefthig a(ftiofv« it is a pity that a painter^ 
capable, even in a modetate degree^ off 
^exciting the. paffions, Ifaould confine hia 
^alenti to fiditary figures. How much more 
unworthy of Urn Who pofiefled all the 
^4}bUiiftiy and fiatkos of the art I 

On hk arrival at this town, tlve iGrft 
-objeft which ftrikes the e}^ o#a ftratyger, 1.9 
.4 noble marble foumain, in the area before 
the Pahzzo Publico. The principal figure 
is a (Idtue of Neptune, eleven feet in height.; 
^4>ne of his hands is llretched out before btai« 
in the -other be holds the trident. The 



i body and limbs arc finely proportioned, the 
. anatomy perfeft, the chara£ter of the coun- 
tenance feverc and majeftic. This figure Qi 
'Neptune, as weH as all the others of boys, 
dolphins, and fyrens, which furround it, are 
- in bronze. The whole is the workmanfhip 
of Giovanni di :Bologna, and is highly 
, ^«fteecn«d; yet-^there fe^ms to be an m- 
propriety in making water .iiow in ftreams 
HFrcoi the .breads of the. fea nympb^ (ix 
-=iyren», - 

Over ibe entrance o£ the Legate's piUace, 

•i* » bronze ^ftaiue of * Pope. rTbetiaca, 

,ai)d othet piirts ef. the Papa} \iAiform, arc 

?<bot fo fii«oi»s:Me to the fculptpr*s. rgenjgu^, 

.as the naked fimpUcity m which Neptune 

. appears. A feoiaie traveUeiTy bowevery.ii^ 

extravagantly food of the fine arts> would 

< rather be bbferved admiring the icnjptor's 

likill in imitating -the ftslds of the Sacer« 

.. dotal robes, than his anatomical accuracy 

jn [forming the majeilic proportions of the 

-.Sea., Divinity. / 
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LElTTER XXVIir., 



Bologna** 

X HE univcrfity of Bologna iis ©nc of the 
moft ancient and^moft celebrated feat^ o£' 
Hterature in Etrrope ;• and the acadeniiy for 
the arts and (ciences, founded by^the €oanC 
Mariigli at the beginmrrg of th« prclerit 
century, is fuffieient^ of^ itfelf, to engage 
flrarrgers to vifit this city, if there wcr« 
nothing dfe worthy of their cwiofity. Ov«r 
the gate of this magnificem edifice is the 
foHowi.ng liberel infcri p tion%* 

BONONIENSE SCIENTIARUM ATQUE*ARTIUM„ 

INSTITUTUM AD' PUBLICUM T0TWJ& 

ORBISlUSUMw* 

Here is a naofl: valuable library, in three 
fpacious- rooniSy. where qny perfoa. inay 
ftudy,. and i avethe oTe. of the books, four. 

* Tbe Bononiaa Academy <rf"Arts and Sciencas,. 
hz ihe genraal lue of the whole worlds 
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liours every day ; alfo apartments for the 
ftudents of fculpture, paintings architedure, 
chemiftry, afnatomy/ aftronomy, and every 
branch of natural philofopby^ They are 
all ornamented with deilgm» . models, in-* 
Arufiients^ and every kind of apparatus 
requifite for Uluftrating thofe fciences^ 
There afe alfo Profeffors, who regularly 
read le£tureS} and inflrudjb the (Indents in 
ihofe varioos parts of knowledge. There is 
a hall, full of models in architecture and 
fortification, a valuable colkflipn of medals« 
and another of natural curiofities, as animals^ 
earths, ores, minerals, and a complete col" 
)e£kion of fpecimensy to affift the ftudy of 
the Materia Medica, atid every part of Na-' 
tural HHlory«; A gallery of Aatues, con-« 
filling Qf a few originals, and vei^ fine 
eads^ of the beft ftatues in Italy^ I weU 
one evening ^ to the academy of painting, 
and fculpture ;, two men ftood in different^ 
attitudes om a table, in the niiddle of the 
room ; about fifty ftudieots fat in the . am^ 
phitheatre around them, fome drawing their 
%ures in chalks, others modelling them in 
wax> or clay. As eaich ftudent viewed the 



two men from a Afferent point, the vs^iel^ 
of manner in the different ftadents, ti^ether 
with the alteration in theChiaro Scuro undtr 
each pdfit of view,, gave ev«ry drawing tbe 
' appearance of bei^g done from a dtffereiit 
figure. Nothing can 'be fo advantageous to 
the young ftiidei^t as this Jcind of exerctfe^ 
"^whicfa is fometimet praSifed %y day-light, 
»id fofiietfmes hy the light of lamps, and 
'mufi give 41! fuller idea of the effcift of li^t 
and fliade khan any other method* 

Honorary premiums are di fir iboted every 
year among the art^s, for the hefi dcfignt 
HI painting, feuipturc, and arehitteAure* 

The Anatomical Theatre ii adonped with 
-ftaiuetdf celebrated phyfictans ; and in Ae 
Mufeutn, whidi belongs tort, ^here ate 
abundance of anatomical preparations ; alfa 
a complete fake of anatoiBieaU4gures m 
^•wax. A man and woman in tbenatumfc 
flate ; the fame with the fltin and dilate 
-membf^ne removed, the externa) muicles'of 
the whole body and limbs appearing. la: 
the fubfe^fijent figures the mofeMtYternal^ 
m nicies are gra<)ual!y removed, till ndthtii[g 
but tke fiftifie fl&eleton remains. Tbefe 



^figures are very well rendered, prerervrng 
the natural appearance and fituali<m of the 

'^naufdes and blood* vejQelsy with as mudi 
exafknefs as coakl "be expeded in a wtork of 
thds nature. TbertMc alfo models in wax^ 

' of particular parts, and of fevcral of the 
vMbera of the human^body feparately ; yet 
fhofe waxen tnodels couM fM>t (land ki 

•^comparlfon wkh the preparations of the 
real parts in Dr. Hunter*s mufeam. If 
brought to that teft, the Bologna wax«* 
works, though admirable in their kind, 
would appear as their beft cads of the 
Vatican ApoUo and'Laocoon wouU» it 
pUced befiik the ^originals. Indeed, the 
Teal preparations to be feesi'bere, are far 
inferior to th«fe'Of ^t great nsatomift, 
who is now peffefied of the mod complete 
and nM^ft accurate colledion of anatomical 
pneparations, iliat ever was ntadeby humaa 

-ikiU and induftry. We have faithfully peiw 
formed otur doty in ^ifiting all 4ie churches 

- and pakces <^1this city, which contain fome 
rftbe higheft fpecimens of art ;. yet, as the' 

V reeital^might be t«fe^amafir)g than the tour 
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itfelf, I fhall cxercife your patience wkff- 
great moderation on that fubjedi. 

The church of St. Petronius forms pavt 
of that large, irregular fquare, in whicb 
\^t fountain, formerly mentioned, flands!^ 
h is the largeft in Bologna. In the pave- 
ment, of this churchy Caffini drew' his mc- 
lidian line; and within the walls of this 
feme edifice, the Emperor Charles the Fiftk 
was crowneti. Thofe circumftances may 
kttereft the afironomer and the hiftorian ;r 
but the Aatue of a foldier, which ftands is 
one of the chapels, engages the attention 
of the pious Cathdlic. This man, being 
at play, and in= dangei of loflng all his 
money, ofFered up a very.ferv^it prayer 
to the Virgin Mary for a litde better luck ^ 
to which (he, who never ihewed any 
fevour to gamefters, tunned^ a deaf ear* 
When he found that his bad fortune con- 
tinued, this furious wretch drew his fword, 
and wounded both the Virgin, and the 
Infant in Iier arms.^; He inftaiuly, as yoit 
may fuppofe, fell to the ground, deprived 
of motion ; he was carried to prifon, and 
condemned to an ignominious 4ind painful 



8eath. While he remained under confine- 
ment^ he came ta a proper fenfe of his 
wickednefs ; and the Biefied Virgin was fo 
much foftened' by his repentance, that fhe 
Teflored him to the ufe of his limbs ; and 
the Judges, taking the hint, gave binv a 
full pardon. As a fatisfaffory proof of 
t^is memorable event, they (hew the iden- 
tical fword with which the aflault was> 
made. 

A Dominican convent, fituated ot^ t^ 
top of a hill, about three miles from this> 
city, is in poSeflion of a portrait of the Vir- 
gin ,. by St. Luke.. It is not perfc^ly knowiv 
How it came there ; any enquiry of that na- 
ture Cxv-ours of herely, and might give ©£• 
fence. The people in generid ace perfuaded^ 
of its original ityy and happy in the honour 
of fuch a neighbour.. This portrait has 
wrought many miracles in favour of the ih- 
habitams of BoIogna« A curious gallery, 
open to the foutb, and, clofed by a wall to- 
the north, is built all the way. from this city 
to the convents On the open fide it is fup- 
ported by a long row of pillars, and wa» 
•Bftfled by a voluntary contribution,, in ho»- 



V nour 6f the Virgin, and for the conveniencf 
. of pifgrims. This long colonade is about 
twelve feet in breadth, from the pillars to 
" the wall, and of a convenient height ; all the 
communities of ihe town walk once a yeaf, 
in folemn proceffion, to the convent, and 
^bring the holy piiSure to vifit the city. It 
is carried through the principal ftrects, at- 
tended by every inhabitant who can aflFocd 
to purchafe a wax taper. During this pFO- 
cefSon, the bcJIs continue ringing, the can- 
non are iired; and the troops wn^lcr ari^ 
obferve the fame ceremonies when the pic- 
ture pafies, as if it were Commander ii^Cbicf 
of the forces. The common people ima- 
gine, 'the pifture is extremely fond of this 
annual vifit to the town of Bologna ; - they 
even are convinced, that, if it were not car- 
ried, Jt would defccnd fron% the frame, and 
walk the whole way on foot jMbut they do 
not defire to fee the experiment made, boA 
vbecaufe it might difobligc the 'Virgin, and 
becaufe, if the pifturc were once f*t a> wait- 
ing, there is no knowing where it would 
- ftop. 

Though the nobiPity of .Bologna, arc niit 



111>W r'ttj tich, many ef their palaces are 
f armfted tn a magniliceilt tafte, and contain 
paiintings of great value. The palates were 
toilt and ornamented, when the proprietors 
^ere richer, and when the fincft works ol 
archtte^crre and painting could be procured 
«n eafier terms than at prefem. The gaHe^-^ 
Ties and apatttnents are fpacioui and itiagni<- 
fficent ; ytt there are ctrctmiftances in the 
fnoft fplendid, that muft htn't the eye of 
thofe who are accuftomed to that perfeA 
-t^vStnek 'm£ntfbmg whkh prmfib in ^ng^ 
liflj houfcf. The glafs of the windows of 
:feme palaces is divided into little f^uard 
paneS) wTaicli are |eined together liy lead 4 
<*nd the -doors of aK areio very indifferently 
laid,' that yoa often feel a looTe brick (hak- 
>ing under your "feet as yoo walk throtigh 
^the fined apartments. 

The moft precious ornaments of the pa«- 
laces are the paintings, particularly thofe of 
fhe celebrated matters which this city had 
the honour of producing. Raphael is ge- 
nerally allowed to*ave excelled all paintcn 
in the fubKmity of his ideas, the grouping 
««f his figures, the beauty of his heads, the 
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elegance of his forms, and the corre£lpefs of 
his outlines; yet, in the opinion of fome, he 
has oftener imitated thofe noble ideas of 
beauty, tranfmitted to us by the Greek 
fculptors, than what he faw, or could^ ob- 
ferve, in nature. Thofe who hold this opi- 
nion aflert, that the btft mafiers of the 
Lombard School ftudied, with equal, aflx- 
duity, the elegance of the aTitk|ue (latoes, 
and the {implicity of nature ; and from this 
combined attention to both, with geniufes 
- lefs fublime, and not fo univerfal, as that of 
the Roman painter, they have produced 
works equal, if not fuperior in Come ref- 
pe£(s^ to his. In all this, I beg you may 
keep in your remembrance, that I am not 
affefling to give any opinion of my owrfc^ 
but merely repeating the fentiments of 
others. 

Next to Rome itfelf, there is, perhaps, 
no town in the world fo rich in paintings as 
Bologna. The churches and palaces, be- 
{ides many admired pieces by other mafters, 
are full of the works of the great mailers 
who were natives of this city. I muft not 
lead you among thofe mafter- pieces ^ it i» 
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not for fo poor a judge as I am to point the 
peOiliar excellencies of the Caracc'is, Domi- 
nichino^ AibanOy or compare the energy of 
Guerci no's pencil with the grace of Gui- 
do's. With regard to the laft, I ihali ven- 
ture to fay, that the graceful air of his 
young men, the elegant forms, and mild 
p^rfuaQve devotion, of his Madonas; the att 
with which, to all the inviting iovelinefe of 
female features, he joins all ihe gentlcneft 
and modefty which belong. to the female 
chara£ler, are the peculiar excellencies of 
this charming painter. 

It requires ik> knowledge in the art of 
painting, no connoiifeurfhip, to difcover 
thofe beauties in the works of Guido ; all 
i^ho have eyes, and a heart, muft fee and 
feel them. But the pidure more admired 
than all the reft, and coniidered by the 
judges as his mafter-piece, owes its emi* 
nence to a different kind of merit ; it can 
claim none from any of the circumftancea 
above mentioned. The piece 1 mean is in 
the Sampieri palace, and diftinguifhed by a 
filk curtain, which hangs before it. The 
fubjed isjfc the Repentance of St. Peter, and 
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confifts of two figures, that of the Saim, Wh# 
weeps, and a young Apoftle who endeavdoFi 
to comfort hwn. The only pidurc at Bo^ 
}ogna, whtdi candifpute celebrity with rbif, 
h that of St.<^eci!ia, in the church of Sc 
Oeorgio in Monte. Thit pidliire i« greariy 
fraifed by Mr. Addtfon^ and it reckoned one 
of Raphael^ capital pieces. If I had nothing 
'dfe to cctfivincc me diat I had no jodgmemc 
in painting, thif would be firfkient. I have 
examined it over and o^er with great atten- 
tion, stni a real deiife of difcov<ertag its ftu 
perlative merit ; and I have the morti&»- 
tion to "find, that I casm^ perceive it, — 
After this coitfefiknif I ptefume you will not 
fdefire to hear any thing ferthcr ilom lae on 
^Ihe {t3bjc6t of painting. 



LETTER :XXIX. 

In our way from Bologna to this place, we 
rpaffed through Ravenna, adifagreeable towri, 
t though at one period the feat of empire; 



• 



br^ after AtUld bad left Italy, Valencinian 

chofe Ravenna, in preference to Roooe, Cor 

his r&Gdeficc^ thatjie wight always ke ready 

to repie} the Huns acid other ^arbacians, who> 

pouTfyl fcoHi the hapk^ of the Danube^ and 

pf«veat their penetrating into Italy. The 

&nie renfon afterwards induped Theodoricr 

Kiag of th^ Oftj:ogoth«» to keep his cowt at 

this city of Ravenna, after he had defeated 

and kijled OdoaceCt andaffiimied th^ title of 

KiQg of Rooie. The ruins of bis pabce and 

his tomV now &rm part of th^ a^futi^il^ities of 

Ravenna ; among which I id»all not detain 

yeu ^, mon^eiKi but proceed t^tbe fiver of 

Pi&t4QUo» the famous. Rubicon, wfaigfa iie» 

between this town and Riaupi» and wa^ the 

ancieiK iKwndary between Italy andCifalpine 

CmuI. No -Ron^an/ returt^ing to Rome, 

could pais in arms beyond this, without 

beiiig deemed an enemy to bi{ cosontry. The. 

foiall town of Cefenate is fituated near this 

brook) and the inhabitants value tbemfelves 

not a little upon their vicinity to fo celebrated 

« a neighbour* But the people of Rioiini have 

had the malice to endeavotii: to deprive them 

of this fetisfeaion: they aflBrm, that the 
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rivulet Lufa, which is farther removed froiu 
Cefenatei and nearer to themfelves, is the 
true Rubicon. I have coniidered this con- 
troverfy with all the attention it merits; 
and I am of opinion, that the pretentions of 
Pifatello, which is alfo called Rugone, ar€ 
the beft founded. That you may not fufped 
'my being influenced in my judgment by any 
motives but thofe of juftice, I beg leave to 
inform you, that it is a matter of no impor- 
tance to me which of the rivers is the real 
Rubicon, for we had the honour of paffing 
hth in our way to Rimini. 

What Stffetonius mentions concerning 
Casfar's hefitation when he anived at the 
banks of this river, does not agree with 
what the hiftorian fays a little before. 
Quidam putant captum Iinperit confuetu* 
dine, penfitatifque fuis &c inimicorum viribus, 
ufum occafione rapiendae dominationis, quatn 
aetate prima concupiflet.* And this, he 

* Some are of opiaion, that, captirated by the 
lore of power, and Haring carefully weighed his 
own strength and that of his enemies, he had arailed 
himself of this oppormnitj> of seizing the aoprema 
authoritj, which had been his passion from hi* 
arly jonth. 
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adds, was the opinion of Cicero, who fays, , 
that Caefar had often in his mouth this 
^crfe : 

Nain fi violanduna eft jus, regnandi gratia 
Violandum eft, aliis rebus pietatem colas. * 

It is mod probable, that Casfar took his 

cefolution to crofs the Rubicon as foon as 

Antony and Curio arfived in his camp, 

aud aflEbrded him a plaufible pretext, by 

informing hini ^ad the ^my of the violent 

manner in which they had been driven from 

Rome by the Conful Lentulus and the 

adherents of Pompey. As for the phantom, 

ivhich Suetonius informs us determined the 

DiAator while he was yet in hefitatiop, wp 

may either con Oder it entirely as a iidlton, or 

las a fcene previoufly arranged by himfelf to 

encourage his army, who may be fuppofed 

jto have had fcruples in difobeying a decree of 

the Senate; which declared thofe perfons 

facrilegious and parricides, devoting them at 

the fame time to the infernal gods, who 

* For if a Tiplatioa of equilj it ever ezcnsaUe, 
^t is when a crown is oar object — On all otbev 
4»cca9iox(i w« ought to ^Qltirate jus^ce. 
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ihouldpafso^er tllis riy«r in arii^* Qsfiar 
was noft of a churaaer to be 4iftttrM wiifr 
religious fcruples ^ he never delayed ^p 
cnterprifcy we are told, on account of \in« 
favourable omens. Ne religione quidem ulla 
a quoquam incepto abilerritus unquam vei 
retardatus eft. Qaum immolanti aufugifiet 
hoftia profeftionem adverfus Scipionem & 
Jubam non diftulit.^ &c. &c. 

This hefitation, therefore, which is men- 
tioned both by Suetonius and« Plutarch^ has 
no refemblance with th& ambitious and deci- 
iive charafler of Julius Csefar ; the pifttire 
-which Lucan has drawn of him has rauck 
more fpirit, and in all probability more 
iikenefs. 

Caefar ut adverfam fupers^to gurgttc ripsimf 
Altigit, Hefperiae vetitis & conftitit arvis, 
Hie, ait, hie pacerp, tcmerataque jura relinquo; 
Te, Fortuna, fequor; procul hinc jam fcedera 
funto. 

^ He nerer was deterred from any imdertakiii^. 
by religious scruples. — When the animal, destined 
#or sftcrif ce, fled from the altar, this had omen did 
oot prerem-Ctiesftr from marching against Scipio and 
Jubaj 

Credidimus 
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Credldimus fatis, uteadum eft judice beilo. 
Sic fatus, no^tis tenebris raplt agmina duAor 
Impigcr, & to.rto Ballaris verbere fundae 
Ocyor, & mifla Parthi poll terga fagitta; 
Vicinumque minax invadit Ariminum.* 

Though Rimini is in a (late of great deca^, 
there are fome monuments of antiquity 
worthy the attention of the curious traveller. 
It is the ancient Ariminum, the firft town 
^f which Casfar took pofleflion after paffing 
the Rubicon. In the market-place there is a 
kind of (lone pedeflal, with an infcription, 
declaring, that on it Caefar had flood and 
jbarangued his army ; but the authenticity of 
this is not afcertained to the fatisfa£tion of 
antiquarians. ' 

* The leader now liad passed the torrent o^er. 
And reach'd fair Italy's forbidden shore : 
Then roaring on the hostile bank his bead^ 
Here, farewell peace and injured laws ! (he said) 
Since faith is broke, and leagues are set aside. 
Henceforth thou, goddess Fortune^ art my guide. 
Let fate and war die great eyent decide. 
He spoke ; and on the dreadful task intenv 
<8peedy to near Arimiunm he bent ; 
To him the Balearic sling is slow, 
And the shaft loiters {rom the Parthian bow.' 

Row* • 
TOL, I. M 
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We next paffed through Pcfaro, a very 
agreeable town, belter built and paved than 
the other towns we have feen on the Adri- 
atic {l)ore. In the market-place there is a 
handfome fountain, and a ftatue of Pope 
Urban the Eighth in a Utting pofturc, 
In the churches of this to\yn ll^ere are fomc 
pi(5lares by Baroccio, a painter, vfhpfe works^ 
fome people efteem very highly, and who is 
thought to have iniitated the manner of 
Raphael and tl^e tirits of Correggio, not 
without fuccefs. He lived about the middle 
of the fifteenth century; and his colour^ 
ieem to have unproved by time. I fay 
feem; for, in reality, all colours lofe 1^ 
time : but the o'peratiQq of fun and air on 
pidlares, bringing all the jcolour? to a kind 
of linifon, occaGoas what is called Harmony, 
and is though t aa IniproveiQicnt on (omQ 
ptSurcs^ This road, along the Alf«atic 
coart, is extremely pleafant. Frorn Pefar^ 
we proceeded to Fano, a little town, of 
nea^Jy the fana^e fiae, bat nuare popaioas* 
It derives iti hJime from a Tem^>te of Fo^" 
tune ( Fanuih Fortunae ), which rt3od here 
in^^K t^ms of the Ronians, AU the town? 



^f Italy, however religious they may be^ 
^re proud ,of their coiineftions with thofo 
celebrated heathens. An image of the 

' Ooddefs Fortune is er^&cd on the fountain 
in the market-place, and the inhabitantt 
(how fome ruins, which they pretend belongs 
^to the ancient Temple of Fortune : but 
^hat cannot be drfputed, are the ruips ^f 
ia triumphal arch in white marble^ erefled 
in honour of Auguftus, and which wa^ 

. greatly damaged by the artill<?ry of Pope. 
Paul the Secpnd, when he befieged this 
town in the year 1463. The cbarches of 
this town are adorned witti fome excellent 
piaures; there is one particularly iji the 
eathedral church, by Guer^ino, which 19 
much admired. The fubje^ is the marriage 
of Jofeph ; it confifts of three principal 
figures; the High Priefts, Jofeph, and the 
Virgin. • V 

A few miles beyond Fano, we croffed the 
river Metro, where CI*dius Nero, the 
Homan Conful, defeated Afdruhal, the bro- 
ther of Hannibal. This W9S, f^thfip^ ihe 
mod important viaory that ever was gained 
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by a Roman General; for, had Afdrubal" 
been victorious, or able to effe£t a jun<£lioa 
with his brother, the troops he brought from 
Spain would have become of triple value as 
foon as they were under the direction of 
Hannibal; and it is not improbable that^ 
with fuch a reinforcement, that moft con-' 
fammate General would have put an end to' 
the Roman State* the gloiy of Carthage 
would have begun where that of Rooie 
ended; and the hiftory of the world would 
have been quite different from what it is, 
Horace feems fenfibie of the infinite im- 
portance of this vidlory, and proclaims, with 
a fine poetic enthufiafm, the obligations 
which Rome owed to the family of the 
hero who obtained it, and the terror which, 
before that time, Hannibal h^d fpread over 
all Italy : 

Quid debcas, O Roma, Neronibus, 
TeHis Metaurym flumeo, et Afdrubal 
Deviftu§, et pulcher fiigatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qiji^rimus almi rifit adorea ; 
Pirus per urbes Afcr ut Italas, 
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Ceu flamma per tedas^ ve( Eurus 
Per Siculas equitai^it undas.^ 

We tame nekt to Senfegallia, iahother 
Tea- port town upon this coajft. There is 
nothing remarkable in this toWn, bjfcept 
during the time of the fair, which is held 
there once a year, to which a great con- 
courfe of merchants refort, from Venice, 
and all the towns on both fides of the 
Adriatic; alfo from Sicily, and the Archi- 
pelago. England carries on a very profitable 
trade with ail the towns in Romagnia, 
from which our merchants purchafe great 
' Quantities of raw filk, and afterwards fell it, 

* How Boncli the grandeur of thy rising state^ 
Owes to (be Ncros, Borne Imperial ! say. 
Witness Metaurus, and the difinal fate 
Of vanquish'd AsdrubaJ, iand liiat glad day 
'Which first, Auspicious, as the darkness fled, 
0*er Laiium's face a tide of glory shed* 

Through wide Hesperid's tow'ring cities, crush d 

With hideous fall> and desolation dire, 
impeluous, wild, the Carthaginian nish'd; 
As, through the pitchy pines, destructive fire 
Devours its course ; or howling Enrus raves. 
And posting, sweeps the mad Sicilian waves. 

F B. ▲ K C I Si 
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when manufeaured, to the inhabitants* 
They provide tliem alfo in Englifh cotton- 
and linen cloths, of ever^ kind. 

Thediftance between Senegallia and An- 
eona, is about fifteen miles. We travelled 
moft of this road after it was dark, much 
againfl: the inclination of the Icalian fer- 
vants, who afiured us, that it is often infefled 
with robbers. Thofc fellows, they told us» 
come fometimes fron^ the coaft of Dalmatia, 
attack travellers on this road, carry what 
booty can be got on board their boats, which 
are never at a great didance, and then hih 
to ihe oppofite fhore, or to fome other part 
of the coaft. As we travelled flowly over 
the fandy road, fome men, in failors' dreflet^ 
overtook us. Our Italians were convinced 
ihey belonged to the gang of pirates, or 
. robbers, they had fpoken of. Our com- 
pany was too numerous to be attacked ; 
but they attempted, fecretly, . to cut off 
the trunks from the chaifes, without fuc* 
ceeding. 
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LETTER XXX. 

Anconaw 

i\^KCONA k faid to have been founded by 
Syracufans whQ had fled from the tyranny 
of Dionyfios. The town originally wa^ 
built upon a hilly but the houfes have been 
gradually extended down the face of th^ 
eminence, towards the fca. The cathedral 
ftands on the highefl: part; from whence 
there is a cnoft advantageous view of the 
town, the country, and the fea. Thi$ 
church is fuppofed to be placed on the fpot 
«vhcre a temple, dedicated to Venus, for* 
ffnerly flood; the fame mentioned by Juvenal* 
when he fpeaks of a large rurbot caught 
on this coaflf and prefented to the Eicpcrof 
Domitian : 

Incidit Adriaci fpatium admirabilc phdmbi, 
Ante domiim Veneris, quam Dorica fudlnct 
Ancon.* 

* An Adriatic tarbot^ of a wonderful size, was 
cangbt before the temple of Yena« at A&«oiui, • 
cxtj bniU by the Gre(ks« , 
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The afcents and defcents, and great in- 
equality of the ground, will prevent this 
^roin being a beautiful town, but it has 
.much, the appearance of becoming 'a rich 
<5ne. Some of the nobility have the firm- 
nefs and good fenfe to defpife an ancient 
prejudice, and avowedly profecutie com* 
merce. New houfes are daily building, 
and the ftreets are animated with the baftle 
of trade. I met with feveral Englifli tra^ 
ders on the Change, which feemed crowded 
"with fea faring men, and merchants, from 
"Dalmatia, Greece, and many parts of Eu- 
rope. There are great numbers of Jews 
eftabliflied in this city. I know not vvhc- 
ther this race of n%en contribute greatly to 
the profperity of a country ; but it is gene- 
rally remarked, that thofe places are in a 
ihriving condition to which they refort. 
They have a fyna^ogue here, and although 
all religions are tolerated, theirs is the 
only foreign worihtp allowed to be publicly 
fexercifed. The commerce of Ancona has 
indreafed very rapidly of late years j and 
it is evident, that the Popes who firft 
thought of making it a free port, of en- 



toul-aging manufafttire, and of building 
Q mole, to render the harbour more fafe, 
have injured Venice in a more fenfiWc 
« manner, than thofe who thundered bulls 
againft that republic ; but it is much to be 
queftioned, whether the former, by their 
encouragements to commerce, have aug- 
mented their own fpiritual importance in 
the fame proportion they have the temporal 
riches- of their fubjefls. 

Men who have received d liberal educd«* 
tion, and have adopted liberal fentiments 
previous to their engaging in afty particu- 
lar profeffion, will carry thefc fentiments 
along with them through life ; and, per- 
haps, there is no profeffion ift which they 
can be e^fercifed with more advantage and 
Utility, than in that of a merthant. In this 
* profeffion, a man of the cbaradler" above 
. dcfcribed, while he is augmenting his own 
piivate fortune, will enjoy the agreeable 
reflection, that he is likewile incrcafing \ht 
riches and power of hib country, and giving 
bread to ihoufands of his iuduftrious coun- 
trymen. Of all profeffiong, his is in its 
jaature the m<^ independent : the mcrdhant 
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does not, like the foldier, receive waget 
from his fovereign ; nor, like the lawyer 
and phyfician, from his feli6w-fubje£ls. Hi» 
wealth often flows from foreign fources, 
. and he is under no obligation to thofe from 
whom it is derived. The habit which he is 
. in, of circulating millions, makes him lay 
lefs ftre& on a few guineas^, than the pro- 
prietors of the largefl eftates ; and we daily 
fee, particularly 4n countries where this pro- 
feflion U not confidered as degrading, the 
commercial part of the inhabitants giving 
the mod exalted proofs of generofity and 
public fpirit. But in countries where nobody, 
who has the fmalleft claim to the title of a 
gentleman, can engage in commerce without 
being thought to have demeaned himfelf, 
fewer examples of this nature will be found : 
and in every country, it mud be acknow- 
. lcdged,tha,t thofe who have not had the advan* 
. tage of a liberal education ; who have been bred 
. from their infancy to trade ; who have been 
taught to confider j^oney as the mod valuable 
of all things, and to value themfelves, and 
^tl)etSf in proportion to tlie quantity tbey^ 
loJefti wba are contin pally revolving in 
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tlieVr minds, to the txclufion of all other 
ideaSy the. various means of increafing their 
flock ; to fuch people, money hecomes a 
more immediate and direxSl object of atten« 
<ion, than to any. other clafs of men; ItTwells 
in their imagination, is rated beyond its real 
woTtli, and, at length, by an inverfion of the 
Cbriftian precept, it is coniidered as the one 
thing needful, to be fought with the mofl 
unremitting ajrdpur, that all other' things 
ittay be added thereunto. 

In commercial towns, where cvpry body 
finds employment, and is agitated by the 
biiftle of bufinefs, the minds of the inha- 
bitants are apt to be fo much engrodfed 
with the affairs of this world, as aJmoft to 
forget that there i.s another; and neither 
the true religion, nor falfe ones, have fuch 
hold of their minds, as in places wlie^e 
there is 'rhore poverty, and lefs worldly 
occupation^ In the fitft, tliey confider ibe 
remonftrances of priefts and confeflprs ^s 
interruptions U> bufipefs ; and withopt 
daring to defpife the ceremonies of telig'fon, 
like the fpecqlativp Sceptic pr InfideJ, t^e 
hurried trader twaddles tbem over as fad as 
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poflible, that he may retarn to occapatioiYS 
more congenial with the habit of his mind. 
The preachers may cry aloud, and fpare 
not ; they may lift up their voices like 
trumpets, proclaiming the nothingnefs of 
this world, and all which, it contains ; it is 
in vain. Men who have been trained to 
the purfuit of money from their childhood, 
who have bellowed infinite pains to acq.aire 
it, and who derive all their importance 
from it, muft natorafly have a partiality 
for this worfd, where riches procure fo 
many flattering diftincJlions ; and a prejudice 
againft thaf in which they procure none j 
but in towns where there is fittle trade, 
and great numbers of poor people, where 
they have much fpare time, and fniail 
comfort in this world, the clergy have an 
eafier ta&, if they are toFcrably affiduous, 
in turning the attention of the inhabitants 
to the xOther. In Roman Catholic towns 
of this defcrrption, we fee the people con- 
tinually pacing up and down the ftreets 
with wax tapers in their hands. They 
liden, with fond attention, to all the pried 
jclates concerning that mvifible country. 
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that Land of Promife, v/htte their hopes 
arc placed; they ruminate whh compla- 
cency, on the happy period when they alfo 
ihall have their good things ; they bear 
their prefent rags with patience^ in expec- 
tation of the white raiment and crowns of 
gold, which, they are told, await them; 
they languish for the happinefs of being 
promoted to that lofty situation, from 
whence they may look down, with fcorn, 
on thofe to whom they now look up with 
envy, and where they ihall retaliate on 
their wealthy neighbours, whofe riches, at 
prefent, they imagine, infult their own 
poverty. 

This town being cxpofed, by the nature 
of its commerce with Turkey, to the con- 
tagious difeafes which prevail in. that coun- 
try, Clement XII, as foon as he determined 
to make it a free port, eie£led a lazzaretto. 
It advances a little way into the fea, is in 
the form of a pentagon, and is a very noble, 
as well as ufeful edifice. He afterwards 
began a work as ncccflary, and dill more 
cx^.enfive; I mean the mole built iri the 
fea^ to ikreen the veflels in the harbour 



from the t^rinds, which frequently blow 
from the oppofite fhore of the Adrifaitic 
with great violence. .This was carried on 
with redoubled fpirit by BeneduSt XIV, 
after his quarrel with Venice, has been 
jcon'tinued by the fucceeding Popes, ani is 
now almoft tinidied. This building was 
founded in the ruins of the ancient MoJe, 
raifed by the Emperor Trajan. The ftone 
of Iftria was ufed at firft, till the exportation 
of it was prohibited by the republic of 
Venice, who had no reafon to wifti well 
to this work. But a quarry of excellent' 
ftone was afterwards found near Ancona, as 
fit for the purpofe ; and a kind of fand, 
which, when mixed with liiiie, forms a 
compoCtion as hard as any (lone, is brought 
from the neighbourhood of Rome ; and no ' 
pther is ufed for this building, which i% 
above two ihoufand feet in length, one 
hundred in breadth, and about fixty in 
depth, from the furface of the fca. A 
ftupendous work, more analogous to the 
power and revenues of ancient, than of 
modern Rome. 
Nea|[ to this (lands the Triumphal Arch, 
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as it IS called^ of Trajan. This is an hono- 
rary monuroem, ereAed in gratitude to that 
Emperor^ for the improvements he made in 
this harbour at his own expence.' Next to 
the Maifon Quarr^e at Nimes, it is the mod 
beautiful and the mod entire monument of 
Roman ta(le aiid magnificence I have yet 
feen. The iluted Coriotnian pillars on* the 
two fides are df the fineft proportions ; and 
the Parian marble of which they are com- 
pofed, inftead of having acquired a black cq- 
lour, like the Ducal palace of Venice, and 
other buildings of marble, is preferved, by 
the fea vapour, as white and fhining as if it 
were frefh poliflied from the rock. I viewed 
this charming piece of antiquity with fen- 
timents of pleafure and admiration, which 
fprang nom a recoJleftion of the elegant 
tnfte of the artift who pladned this work, 
the humane amiable virtues of the great man 
to whofe honour it was raifed, and the gran- 
deur and policy of the people who, by fuch 
rewards, prompted their princes to wife and 
fceneficent undertakings. 
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LETTER XXXi. 
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X HE road, from Ancofia to this place runt 
through a £ne country^ cotnpofedof anum« 
ber of beautiful hills and intervening vallies* 
Loretto itfelTis a fmall toWn^ fituated on an 
emiticnce, about three miles from the fea* 
I expe£led to have found it a more magnifi- 
centy at leaft a more commodious town for 
the entertainment of ftrangers. The infi- 
keepers do not difturb the devotion of the 
pilgrims by the luxuries of either bed or 
board. I have hot feen worfe accomoio- 
dations (ince I entered Italy^ than at the 
inn here. This feems furprlfing, confide- 
ring ihe great rtfort of ftrangers. If any 
town in England were as much frequented, 
every third or fourth houfe would be a neat 
nn. 

The Holy Chnpel of Loretto, all the 
W orld knows, was originally a Coiall houfe 
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irt Nazareth, inhabited by the Virgin Mary^ 
in which fhc was fatuted by the Angel, and 
where (he bred our Saviour. After their 
deaths, it was heJd in great veneration by all 
believers in Jefus, and at length confecrated 
inta a chapel, and dedicated to the Virgin j 
upon which occafion St. Luke made that 
identical image, which is ftill preferved here, 
and dignified with the name of our Lady of 
Loretto. This fandtified edifice was al- 
lowed to fogoarn in Galilee as long as that 
diftria was inhabited by Chriftians ; but 
when infidels got poffeffion of the country^ 
a band of angels, to favc it from pollution, 
took it in their arms, and conveyed it from . 
Nazareth to a caftle in Dalmatia. This fad 
might hzvc been called in queftian by incre- 
dulous people, had it been performed in a 
fecret manner ; bat that rt might be mani* 
fcft to the moft fliort-fighted fpedlator, and 
evident to all who were not perfeftly deaf as 
well as blind, a blaze of celeftial light, and 
a concert of divine mufic, accompanied it 
during the whole journey ; befides, when 
the angels, to reft themfelves, fet it down in 
a little wood near the road, all the trees of 
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the foreft bo\Vfed their heads to the ground!, 
and continued in that refpeftful pofture as 
long as the Sacred Chapel remained among 
^lem. But, not having been entertained 
>vith fuitable refpedt at the caftle above men- 
tioned, the fame indefatigable angels carried 
it over the fea, and placed it in a field be-* 
Idnging to a noble lady, called Lauretta^ 
from vt^hom the Chapel takes its name. 
This field happened unfortunately to be fre^ 
quented at that time by highwaymen and 
murderers : a circumftance with which the 
angels undoutedly were not acquainted when 
they placed it there* After they were bet- 
' ter informed, they removed it to the top of 
a hill belonging to two brothers, where they 
imagined it would be perfeftly fecure froni 
f he dangers of robbery or affaffination •, but 
the two brothers, the proprietors of thft 
gr9und,being equally ehamourcdvof their new 
vifitor, became jealous of each other, quar^ 
relied, fought, and fell by mutual wounds. 
After this fatal cataftrophe, the angels in 
.waiting finally moved the Holy Chapel to 
4fee eminence where it now ftands, and Im 
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flood thcfe four hundred years, having loft 
all relifti for travelling. 

To filence the captious obje^fons of ca- 
villers, and give full fatirfaflion to the candid 

.inquirer, a deputation of refpe^iable perfom 
was fent from Loretro to the city of Naza- 
reth, who, previous to their fetling out, 
took the dimenfions of the Holy Houfe with 
the moft fcrupulous exa£lnefs. On their 

. arrival at Nazareth, they found the citizens 
fcarccly recovered from their aftonifhment ;: 

/or it naay be eafily fuppofed, that thcfuddcii 
difappearance of a honfe from the middle of 
a town, would naturally occa£on a confi«^ 

. derabie degree of furprife, even in the moft 
philofophic mi nds. The landlords had beenr 
alarmed in a particular manner, and had 
made inquiries, and offered rewards, all over 
Galilee, without having been able to get 
any fatisfa£kory account of the fugitive. 
They felt their intcrcft nrtuch affedled hy 
this incident ; for, as houfes had never be- 
fore been confidercd as moveables^ their value 
fell immediately. This indeed might be 
partly owing to certain evil-minded perfons, 

. who, taking advantage of the public alaroi^ 
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for felfifli purpofes^ circulated a report ttet 
feveral other houfes were on the wing» and 
Would mod probably difappear in a fel^ 
days* This affair being fo mucti the obje£k 
of attentidn at Nazareth^ and the builders of 
that city declaring, they would as foon build 
upon .quick- fand as on the vacant fpace 
which the Chapel had left at its departure, 
the deputies from Loretto had no d'lfi&culty 
in dtfcovering the foundation of that edifice, 
which they carefully compared with the di* 
menfion they had brought A^om Loretto, an4 
found that they tallied exaftly. Of this they 
. made oath at their return ; and in the mind 
of every rational perfon it femains no longer 
a quedion, whether this is the real houfe 
which the Virgin Mary inhabited, or not. 
Many of thofe particulars are narrated with 
other cirtumftaftces in l)ooks which afe fold 
here ; but I have been informed of one cir- 
eumftanee, which has not hitherto been 
publiflied ill any book, and which, I dare 
fwear, you ^ill tHink ought to be made 
known fot the benefit of future travellers. 
This morning, immediately before we left 
.the inni to yifit the Holy Chapel, an Italiaa 
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Cervant) whom the Duke of Hamilton en* 
gaged at Venice, took me afide, and told 
me, in a very ferious manner, that ftrangers 
were apt fecretly to break ofF little pieces of 
the (lon^ belonging to the Santa Cafa, in 
the hopes that fuch prepqus relics migh^ 
bring them good foitune ; hot he earneftly 
entreated me not to do any fuch thing, for 
he knew a man at Venice, who had broken 
off a fniall corner of one of the ftones, and 
flipt it into his breeches pocket unperceived| 
but, fo far from bringing him good fortune, 
it had burnt its way out, like aqua fortify 
before he left the Chapel, and fcorched his 
th!ghs in fuch a miferable manner, that ho 
was not able to Ht on horfeback for a month, 
I thanked Giovanni for his obliging hint, 
and aflured him I (hottld not attempt any 
iheftoftbatnafare, 
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IiOrett«u 

X HE Sacred Chapel ftands due eaft and 
weft,, at the farther end of a large church of 
t}ie moil durable (tone oT Iftrla, which has 
been built round it. This maybe confidereA 
as ' the external covering, or as a kind of 
great coat to t%e Caia Saata^ which ha$ « 
^(maUer coat of more precious materials and 
workmanship aearcr its body. This interi>al 
covering, or cafe, is of the choiceft inarble»= 
,afcer a plan of San Savioo^s, and ornamented 
with baSb relievos, the ivarkmanfhip of the 
heft fculptors which Italy could furnifti in 
;ihe reign of Leo the Teath. The fubjeSs of 
thofe baffo relievos are, the hiClory of the 
Breffcd Virgin, and other parts of the Bible. 
The whole cafe is about fifty feet in lengthy 
-thirty in breadth, and the fame in height; 
but the real houfe icfelf is no more thaa 
thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and at the ddes^ about eighteen feet ia 



^height; the centre of tbe roof is four or 
five feet highe'r. The walls of this little Holy 
Chapel are compofed of pieces of a reddiit 
fubftance, of an oblong fqiiare fhape, laid 
one upon another, in the manner of brick. 
At firft fight, 6n a fuperficial view, thefe 
tcd-colourcd oblorjg fubftances appear to be 
nothing elf than comnion Italian bricks; 
and, which is dill more extraordinary, on 
a fccond and thud view, with all pofTible 
attention, they ftill have the farae appearance. 
There is not, however, as we were affured, 
^ (ingle particle of bricK in their whole comW 
pofitlon, being entirely of a (lone, which, 
though it cannot now be found in Paleftine, 
ivas formerly very common, particularly in 
the neighbourfiood of Nazareth. There is a 
fmalJ interval between the walls of the an^ 
cicnt houfe, and the marble cafe. The 
^workmen, at firft, intended them to be in 
conftaft, from an opinion, founded cither 
ijpon grofs ignorance or infidelity, that 
the former ftood in need of fupport from 
tte latter ;'bot the marbte either ftarted back 
^f itfelf, from fuch impious familiarity, 
^iitig confcious of its utivortbinefs ^ or elfj^ 
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was thrqft back by the coynefs of the virgin 
brick, it is not (aid which. But it has 
certainly kept at a proper diftance ever fince. 
While we exatpined the baflb relievos of the 
ijiarble cafe, we were not a little incommoded 
l)y the numbers of pilgrims who were con- 
Aantly crawling around it on their knees, 
Jciffing the ground, and faying fheir prayers 
with great fervour. As they crept along, 
they difcovered fome degree of eagernefs 
to be neareft the wall ; npt, I am perfuaded, 
with a view of faving their own labour, 
by contra&ing the circumference of their 
circuit ; but from an idea that the .evolutions 
they \vere performing, would be the morp 
beneficial to their fouls, the nearer they wero 
to the Sacred Houfe. This cxercifc is con- 
tmued in proportion to the ;&eal and ftrengtl^ 
of the patient. 

Above the docH* there is an infcrjption ; 
by which it appears, that any perfon whp 
enters with arm$ is, ip/o /a^o, excomtQU- 
nicated : 

INGREDIENTES GUM ARMIS SUNT 
EXCOMMUNICATI. 

There 



There are alfo the feycreft denanciatimis 
^gainft thofe who carry away the fmalleft 
particle of .the ft^ng *n4 ipoitar belonging 
to this ChapcL The adventure of the burnt 
}>reecheS| .and others of ^ fimibr nature, 
which are induftrioufly circulated, havp 
-contributed as much as any den\inciatipnj 
to prewnt fuch attempts. Had It not beep 
for the impreffions they make, fo greait wa^s 
the eagernefs of the maUituck to be poflb0ed 
of any portion of this Jktle edifi<;e, that the 
wlioliB wa« in danger of being carried ^way ; 
not by angels but by piece-qt^^al in the 
pock«c$ of the pilgrims. 

The Holy Hoaf<i if divid^^d, withir^, 
into two unoq^ial pprti<?n«, by a Jcind of 
gratewQfk of filver. The divifipn iDowaj:4s 
the Weft is s^Ofii thr^rfoariphs . of tb^ 
whole ; that to the Ea& is ci^lled the 3anQ- 
tuary* In the larger dirifion, vyhich may l^ 
coniidercd as the main body of the hpuf^, 
the walls ace left bare, Co fliew the tr^c 
.original fabric of:Nazvetb ftone. Thefc 
ftoiies, which bear fuch a ftrong r^fejpb^n/Te 
to bricks, are loofe in many places, 1 took 
notice of this to a^ pilgriix); who entered 

VOt, I.. . N 
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with 08 ; he fmiledy faying, " Che la non 
*' habbia paura, Padron mio, quefti moii 
** fono piu folidi degli Appenini.^ " At the 
lower, or weftern wall, there is a window, 
the fame through whidi the angel Gabriel 
entered at the Annunciation. The archi- 
traves of this window are covered with 
filver. There are a great number of golden 
and diver lamps in this Chapel ; I did not 
count them, but I was told there were above 
fixty ; one of them is a prefent fropi thp 
republic of Venice ; it is of gold, and weighs 
thirty-feven pounds : fome of the filver lamps 
weigh from one hundred and twenty, to one 
hundred and thirty pounds. At the upper 
chd of the largeft room is an altar, but fo 
low, that from it you may fee the famous 
image which ftands over the chimney, in the 
fmall room, or Sanduary. Golden and filver 
angels, of confiderable fize, kneel around 
her, fome offering hearts of gold enriched 
with diamonds, and one an infant of pure 
gold. The wall of the San£(uary is plated 
with filver, and adbriied with brucifixes, 

^ Be not afraid^ my good Sir, tliese waU« art 
more firm thaa the Appenines, 



predous ftofie$, -and 'votive gifts of various 

kinds. The, figure of the Virgin herfclf by 

no means correfpocids with the fine furnitore 

ofherhoufe: ihe is a little woman, about 

four feet in height, with the features and 

<:omplexion of a negro. Of altthe fculptore 

that ever exiftcd, affuredly St. Luke, by 

whom this figure is faid to have been made, 

is the leaft of a flatterer ; and nothing can be 

a ftronger proof of the Bleited Virgin's 

contempt for external beauty, than her 

being fatisfied with this reprefentation of 

her ; efpecially if, as I am inclined to believe, 

her face and perfon really refenibled thofe 

beautiful ideas of her, conveyed by the 

pencils of Raphael, Corregio, and Guido. 

The figure of the infant Jefiis, by St. Luke, 

is of a piece with that of the Virgin : he 

holds a large goldetn globe in one hand, and 

the other is extended in the a^ of bleffing. 

Both figures have crowns on their heads, 

enriched with diamonds : thefe wereprefents 

from Ann of Auftria, Queen of France. 

Both arms of the Virgin are Inclofed within 

her robes, and no part but her face is to be 

feen ; her drcfs is moft magnificent, but m a 
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wretched bad ^aftt: this fc not furprifing^ 
for (he has no ferti&Ie attfifftdartt. She has 
particular clothes for the 4il^fcrit feafts held 
in honour of her, and, #hfch is not quite (6 
Cedent, is always dreffcil and undrcffed by 
the prtcfls belonging to the Chapel; her 
Jrobes are ornamented with afl kmds of 
precious ftones, down to tl^ hem of her 
'garment. 

There fe a fmaH place behind the Sanc- 
tuary, tnto which tsre were alfo admitted; 
*rhfe is a favour ftMom refufed to ft rangers 
of a deceht appearance. In this they fhew 
the ch'tmney, and fome other furniture, 
which -they pretend, belonged to the Virgin 
i/i/htn (he lived at I^aisareth ; paftitularly 
« little earthen pofrringer, <jtit of which the 
iiifaiit ufed to eat. The pilgrims bring ro^ 
faries, littte crucifixes, and Agnus Dei's, 
-which the ofcHging pricft fhtrfces for half la 
:|ft!Tiute in tWs 'difli ; after ^hich, it is 
"believed, they acquire the virtue of caring 
various ^ifeafes, and prove an irtccellent 
preventive of all temptations xif Satan, 
The gown which the image had <m when 
the Chapel arrived from Nazareth, is of 



ted carablet, aud carefully kejt in ^ gUfs 
lhrin«. 

. Above a hundred maflies are dai^ feld 
ill this Chapel, and in the chgrch in which 
it (lands. The mufic we hwrd in the Chapel 
waa^rcraarkably fine. A Certiain nunjher of 
the chaplains are ev^nuchs, who perform the 
double duty cf finging the offices i|i \h^ 
choir, and faying maffes at the altan The 
canonical law^ which ejccludes^ perfons it\ 
their fituation^ from the pi^icfthQodi is elyded 
by a very extraordinary expedient, which I 
fliall leave you to guefs* 

The jewels and riches to ^e feen at any 
one time in the Holy' Chapel, areof fniall 
value in comparifoh. of thofe in the treafury, 
which is a large room adjoining to th^ 
veftry of the great church. In the pr^es 
of this room are kept thofe prefents which 
royal^ noble, and rich bigots of all xankl 
have, By opprefling their fubjedis, and in* 
Juring their families, fenl ta this place. To 
enumerate every particular, would fill vo*- 
lumes. They conGft of varioas utenfiU, 
and other things in filvcr and gold ; a& 
lamps, candlefticks, goblets, crowns, and 
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ercicifixes; lamps, eagles, faintt, apoftlcs, 
angels, virgins, and infants : then there arr 
cameos, pearfs, genos, and precious fione& 
of all kinds, and in great numbers. What 
is valued above all the other jewels is, tho. 
miraculous pear!, wherehi they ailert, that 
Nature has. given a faithful . detineafion of 
the Virgin fitting on a cl9Q<h, with the 
infant Jefus in her arms. 1 freely acknow- 
kdge, that I did fee foniething like a wo- 
man with a child in her arms ; but whether 
Nature intended this as a portrait of the 
Virgin Mary, or not, I will not take upon 
me to (ay ; yet I will candidly confefs 
( though, perhaps,^ fome of my friends la 
the North may think it is faying; too 
much in fupport of the Popiih opinion.) 
that the figure in this pearl bore as great 
a likenefs ta fonoe pidkires I hav6 feen of 
the Virgin, as to any female o£ my ac* 
cjuaintance. 

There was not room in the prefles o^' 
the treafary, to hold all the filver pieces 
which have been prefemed to tlie Virgiifc 
Several other prefics in the veftry, they 
told as, were completely £ulU and. they 
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tnade offer tp fhew them; but our curiofity 
vras already fatiated. 

It is faid, that thofe pieces are occafionallf 
melted down, by his Holinefs,, for the ufe 
of the State ; and alfo, that the moft precious 
of the jewels are picked out, and fold for 
the fame purpofe, falfe ftones being fubfti« 
tuted in their room. This is an affair en- 
tirely between the Virgin and the Pope: if 
£he does not, I know no other perfon who 
has a right to complain. 



LETTER XXXin. 

liorettof^ 

Pilgrimages to Loretto. arc not fo fre* 
quent with foreigners, or with Italians of 
fortune and diftinAion,. as formerly ; nine-^ 
teen out of twenty of thofe, who make this 
journey now, arc poor people, who depend 
for their maintenanot on the charity they 
receive on the road. To thofe who are of 
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fuch a rank iii life as precludes them from 
availing themfelves of the charitable inilw 
tutions for the anaintenance of pilgrims, 
fuch journies are attended with expence and 
inconveniency ; and I am informed^ that 
fathers and huflbands, in moderate or con- 
fined Girciimftances, are frequently brought 
to difagreeable dilemmas, by the raih vows 
of going to LorettOy which their wives or 
daughters s^e apt to m^ke on any fu]>pofecl 
deliverance from danger. To rcfufe, Isr 
confjdercd, by the whole neighbourhood^ 
as cruel, and even impious ; and to grants is 
often highly diftrefiing, particulaily to fucH 
hulbands as, from aflfeftion, or any other 
motive, do notchoofe that their wives fhould 
^e long out of their fight. But the poor, 
who are maintained during their whole 
joisrney, and have nothing more than a bare 
maintenance .to expeft from their labour 
at home, to them a journey to Loretto is a 
party of pleafure, as well as devotion, and by 
liiuch the mod agreeable road they can tak6 
to heaven. Tliis being a year of jubilee, there 
is a far greater concowfc of pilgrims of alt 
ranks here^ at prefcnt, than is ufaaL Wo 



have fecn a few in their carriages^ a greater 
number onhorfeback, or on mules; ory 
V^hat is ft ill more common^ on afles. Great 
numbers of females come in this manner, 
with a male friend walking by them, as 
♦their guide and proteAor ; but the greateft 
number of both (exes arc on foot. When 
we approached near Loretto, the road was 
crowded with them : they generally fct 
out before fun-rife; and, having repofed 
themfelves during the heat of the day^' con- 
tintie their joarney again in the evening. 
They ikig their matins, und their evenmg 
hymns, aloud. As many }iave fin^ voic^ 
and delicate ears, thofe v^cal conc^riti have 
a charming e£^^ at a little dillaoce^ Puring 
the ftiUnefs of the laorningiand the evenmg, 
we wcTG ferenaded with thi? fplemn religious 
mufic for a «con(&derabie parr of the road* 
.The pilgrims op foot, ^ ioon. as they enter 
the fuburbs, be^in a hymn in bpnour of the 
Virgin, wliich they comif^ue till they reach 
the church. The poorer fort are received 
into ah hofp^tal, where they have bed and 
board for three days. 
The only trade of Loretto confifts of 

N * 
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rofaries> crudfixcs, Iktle Madoanas, Agnus; 
Dei's, and medals, wtudi are manufaa- 
tared here, and fold to pilgrims. These 
are great nujxibers of ilK>ps full of theiib 
commodities, fome of them of a high price ; 
but infinitely die greater part are adapte4 
to the purfes of the buyers, and fold for 
a mere trifle. The evident poverty of thofe 
manufa£turers and traders, and of the irv- 
habitante of this town in. general, ifra fufi- 
cient proof that .the reputation of our Lady 
of Loretto is greatly on the decline- 
In the great church-, which contains the 
Holy Cbapeli arc confeffionals^ where the 
penitents from every country ; of Europe 
may be confefled in their own language^, 
priefts being ahvays in waiting for that 
purpofe: each of them has a long white 
rod in' his hand, with which he touches 
the heads of thofe to whom he thinks 
it proper to give abfolution. They place 
themfelves on their knees, in groupes^ 
around the confeffional chair; and when 
the Holy Father has touched their heacEs 
with the expiatory rod", they retire, freed 
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frijiat the barthen of their fiiis, atid wilh 
tenev^ed cdarage to begin a frefk account. 

In the fpaciout area before this churchy' 
(here k an elegant inarbie fountaiDt fup- 
jplied with water from an adjoining hill, by 
an aquedufk* Few even of the mofl in- 
confideraWc towns of Italy are without the 
ufefu) ornament of a public fountain. The 
embellifhments of fculpture and archttec*^ 
Cure are employ ed, with great propriety/ 
oti fuch works, which are continually 
in the people's view ; the air is refrefhcd,? 
and the eye delighted, by the ftrcams of 
Water they pour forth ; a fight peculiarly 
agreeable in a warm climate. In this area' 
(here is alfo a ftatue of Sixtus V. itV 
bronze. Over the portal of the church- 
ilfelf is a ftatue of the Virgin ; and above 
tihe middle gate is ^ Latin infcription , in^ 
porting, that within is the Houfe of the 
Mother of God, in- which the Word was 
made flefli. Tbt jgatts of the church are 
Hkewife of brokizie»* embeHi(hed with baflb 
relievos, of admirable workmanship ; the 
fubjedb taken parCy frrom the Old, and 
partly from the New Teilament, and di- 
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tided into diffcreat compartmcntt, - As tfor 
gates of this chiirch are fhut at noon, the 
pilgrims who arrive afttr that tintie Can 
get no nearer to the Saata Cafa than thefe 
gates, which are, by this means, fonietimes 
expofed to (he iirft violence of that holjr ar« 
dour which was defigned for the Chapel it* 
felf.. All the fcuipture upon the gates^ whictv 
is within reach of the mouths of thofe zea:^ 
lots, is, m foihe degree, efFdced by their 
kifles. The murder of Abel,, by his brother, 
is upon a level with the lips of a perfon of 
an ordinary dxc^ when kneeling. Poor 
Abel has been always unfortunate ; had he 
been [Jaced a foot higher, or lower, on 
the g^ttc, he might have remained there, 
in fecurity, for ages ; but, in the unluckjr 
place that the fculptor has put him, his* 
whole body has been almoft entirely kilTed 
away by the pilgrims ; whilft Cain (lands, 
Untouched, in his original attitude, frowning 
and fierce as ever^ 

I have fa«d nothing of the paintings to 
be Teen here, though fome are highly 
cftciemcd, particularly two in the Treafury 
The fobjesa of one of thcfe is, the Virgia's 
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Nativity, by Annibalc Carracci : and of 
the other, a Holy Family, by Raphael. 
There are fonfe others of confiderable 
merit, which ornament the altars of the 
great church. Thcfe ahars, or little cha« 
pck, of which this fabric contains a great 
number, are lined with marUe, and em-^ 
belliibed by fc^lptare; but nothing withici: 
this chtirch interefted me fo mudi as the 
iron grates before ihofe chapejs, after I wat 
informed that they were made of the fetter* 
and chains of the Chriftian daves, wh& 
were freed from bondage by the g4orioufr 
riStory of Lepanto. From that moment 
thefe iron grates commanded my attention 
more than afl the golden lamps and candle- 
fticks, and angels and jewels, of the Holy 
Chapel* 

The ideas that rufh into one's mind on 
hearing a circomftance of this kind, ar6 
afFefiing beyond expreffion. To think of 
four thotifand of oor felloe-creatures, torn 
from the fervice of their country and the 
arms of friendfliip, chained to oars, fub« 
jcded ootitinually to the refilings of ene* 
mies, and every kind of igtiominioiis 



treatmenty at once, when their fools wefir 
finl^ing under the weight of facb accoitiar* 
lated calamity, and brought to- the very 
Terge of defpair; at once^ in one blefied 
moment, freed from flavery^ reftored to 
the embraces of their friends, an4 enjoying 
with them all the rapture of vKSlory— — * 
Good God, what a fcene ! what a nnmber 
of fcenes ! for the imagination^ after glancing 
at the whole, diftinguifhes and feparatea 
objcdls^ and forms a thoufand groupes of 
the moft pathetic kind ; the fond recogt^ 
nition of old companions, brothers flying 
into each other's ar ms,< and the ecflacy of 
fathers on the recovery of their left fonsi 
Many fuch pictures did ray fancy fbrmy 
while I.ftood contemplating thoie grates fe- 
truly ornamental of a Chriftian churdi, and 
fo per&ftly congenial' with a religion which 
requires men to relieve the ofpreffid^ and fei 
the captive free* 

Happy if the followers of that religion 
had always obferved this divine admoni- 
tioVi. I (peak not of thofe men who aflbmer 
the name of Chriftians for the purpofes of 
intereft or ambition^ but of a mope abfurd 



cTals of mankind ; thofc who, believing in 

Chrift'ranity, endeavour to reconcile it to 

7t condu£^ and doArines entirely repugnaift 

ta its satare. This absurdity ha$ appeared 

in the human charaSer from the earlieft 

ages of Chriftianity. Men have difplayed 

unafFe&ed zeal/ and endeavoured to fupu 

port and propagate the moft benevolent 

and rational of all religions^ by a£tion^ 

wot thy of demons, and arguments which 

fiiock common fenfev 

The feme perfons who praifed and ad^ 
mired the heavenly benevolence of this fen- 
timent, BUJfed are the merciful yf9r they^cd} 
•btain mercy, ; have thought it a duty to con- 
demn their fellow- creatures to cruel deaths 
for fpeculatfve opinions. The fame mere 
who admired the founder of Chriftianity for 
going about, continually, doing good, have^ 
thought it a duty to fpent their whole lives 
in cells, doing nothing. 

And. can any thing be' more oppofite to 
thofe dark anAinexplrcaWe do£trines, on the 
belief of which, ao!ording to the conviiSion 
of many, our falvatioa depends, than this 
plain rule, JVhatfotver yt v^uld thai mm 



/iould iU to you^ do ye even Jo to them ? a rule 
fo plain, as to be ufl4erftood by the moft 
iiinple and ignorant ; and (b juft» complete and 
€oniprehenfive> as to be admired by the wifeft 
and the mod learned^ 

If this equitable maxini is tb» law and the 
prophets, and we learti. from the higheft 
authority that it is, what becomes of all 
thofe myfterious webs, of various texture^ 
which, (ince the beginning of the Chrtftian 
sera. Popes, Priefts, and many of the leaden 
of fedUriesy have wove around it? 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Sppletto^ 

YV B left Loretto after dinner, and pro- 
ceeded through a beautiAil country to Ms^ 
cerata, a fmali town, iituated m a hill, as 
the towns in Italy generally arc. We only 
fiayed to change horfeii and conuaued ottr 
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tourney to Tbientino ; wber^, not thinking 
it expedient to begin to afcend the Apen- 
nines in the dark, we took up our quarters 
at an inn, the bed in the place, but by many 
degrees the pooreft we had feen in Italy, 
However, as it was not for good eating or 
convenient bed-chambers we came to tnis 
country, that circumftance afFedled us very 
little. Indeed, the quantity of viftuals pre-» 
fented us at fupper would have been as dif- 
pleafing to a perfon of Sancho ParKho*s way 
of thinking, on the fubjeft of eating, as the 
manner they were dreiTed would have been 
to a nicer fenfualift in that refined fcience. 
The latter circumftance prevented our re- 
gretting the former ; and although we had 
felt fome uneafinefs when we were told 
bow little pn^vifions there wereTn thehoufe^ 
the moment they appeared on the table we 
were all convinced there was more thasi 
enough. 

The poor people of this inn, however, 
fliewcd the utmoft defire to pleafe, 7%ey 
inuft have unfortunate tempers indeed, who, 
obferving this, could have (hocked them by 
fretfulnef?,- or an air of diflatisfadlion. Be- 
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fides, if the entertainment had been (liH more 
homely, even thofe travellers who are ac* 
cuftomed to the greateft delicacies, might 
be induced to bear it with patience for one 
night, from this confideration, That the 
people of the place, who have juft as good 
a natural right to thb luxuries of life as 
themfelves, are obliged to bear it always. 
Noijiing is more apt to raife indignation, 
than to behold men repining and fretting, 
en account of little inconveniencies, in the 
hearing of thoib who are bearing much 
greater every day with cheerfulnefs. There 
is a want of fenfe, as well as a want of 
temper, in fucli behaviour. The only ufc 
of complaining of hardships to thofe who 
cannot relieve them, mud be to obtain fym- 
pathy ^ but if thofe to whom they com* 
plain, are fuffering the fame hardfhips in si 
greater degree, what fympathy can thofe 
repjners expefk ? They certainly find none* 
Next morning we encountered the Apen- 
nines. The fatigue of this day's journey 
was compenfated by the beauty and variety 
of the views among thofe mountains. On 
the face of one of the higheft^ I remarked a 
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fmall hat, with a garden near it< *I was told 
this was inhabited by an old infirm Hermit. 
I could not underftand how a perfon in that 
condition could fcramble up and down fuch 
a mountain to procure for himfetf the ne- 
(^ffaries oJF life. I was informed, he had not 
quitted bis hermitage for feve;rai years, the 
neighbouring peafants fupplying him plent^ 
fully with all be requires. This man's re- 
putation for fan£iity is very great, and thofe 
who take the trouble of carrying him pro- 
vifions, think themfelves well repaid by his 
prayers. 

I imagine I am acquainted with a country 
where provlfions are in a greater plenty than 
in the Apennines ; and yet the greateft faint 
in the nation, who fhould take up his red- 
dence on one of its mountains, would be in 
great danger of ftarving, if he depended for 
his fuftenance upon the provifions that 
ihould be carried up to him in exchange 
for his prayers. 

There are mountains and precipices among 
the Apennines, which do not appear con- 
temptible in the eyes even of thofe whohav^ 
travelled among the Alps; while,, oa the 
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other h^nd, thofe delightful plains, contained 
within the bofom of the former, are infi-» 
nitely fuperior, in beauty and fertility, to the 
. valties among the latter, i We now entered 
the rich province of Unibria, and foon after 
arrived at Foligno, a thriving town, in which 
there is more appearance of induftry than in 
any of the towns we have feen Cnce we left 
Ancona ; there are conliderable manufa^ares 
of paper, cloth, and filk. In a convent of 
Nuns, is a famous picture by Raphael, ge- 
Mrally vifited.by travellers, and much ad- 
mired by connoifTeurs. 

The fituation of this town is pecnliarly 
happy. It (lands in a charming valley, laid 
out in corn-fields and vineyards, interfe£led 
by mulberry and almond trees, and watered 
by the river Clitumnus ; the view terminating 
on one fide by hills crovyned with cities, 
and on the other by the lofticft mountains 
of the ' Apennines. I j3e;ver experienced 
fuch a fudden and agreeable change of 
climate, as on defending from thofc moan* 
tains, in many places, at prefent, covered 
with fnow, to this pleafant valley of 
Umbfia, ' 
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Where weftem gales eternally re$de, 
And all the feafoos laviih ail their pride. 

From FoTigno to Venc, the road lies 

through thU fine plain. A little before yoa 

come to the poft-houfe at Vene, on the 

right band there is a little bbiiding ; the 

front) which looks to the valley, is adorned 

with fix Corinthian pillars ; the tvro in the 

mrddit etiriched by a • laurel foliage ; on one 

fide, is a crucifiK in haflb relievo, with vine 

branches curling ^iround it. Oh this building, 

there are fome infcriptions w4iich mention 

the refiirreflion. Some, who think the archi- 

tenure too fine for the firft ages g( Chrif* 

tianity, and the Temple too oW to have 

been built fince the revival of that att, have 

£onje<£lared, that this little edifice is antique, 

and originally erofled by the ancient in* 

habitants ^of Umbria, as a temple, m honour 

of the river God CHtamnus ; bi^t, at fome 

fubfequent period, coa verted intoaChriftiaii 

chapel, and the crucifix and infcriptions added 

$fter itsGonfecration. Other very rcfpe6lab!e 

jgdges think the ftyle of ardiiteaurc is by 

no means pure, butadakcrated by mero^ 
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Crictoos ornament, and worthy enough of 
the firft ages of Chrilliantty. 

Mr. Addifon has given many quotations 
from the Latin poets in honour of this river, 
all of which countenance the popular opi- 
nion with regard to the quality of the water. 
The breed of white cattle, which gave fuch a 
reputation to the river, dill remains in this 
country. We faw many of them as we 
paffed, fome milk white, but the 'greateft 
n umbers of a whitifh grey. The common 
people ftill rttain the ancient opinion, with 
refpeA to the effecEk to the water. Spoletto, 
the capital of Umhria, is fitu^ed on a high 
rocki the afcent to which is very fteep on all 
fides. This town retains little appearance of 
its ancient importance. Keyfler fays, that, 
like other paltry towns in Italy, it exhibits 
bombaftic infcriptions concerning its anti- 
quity, and many trivial occurences wbi<^ . 
have happened there ; the only infcription, 
however, which he quotes, and the only one 
which I faw, is that over the Porta di Fuga, 
frpm whidi the Carthaginian army is fup- 
pofed to have been xepulfed ; 
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ANNIBAL 

CiESiS AD THRASYMENUM ROMANIS 

URBEM ROMAM INFENSO AGMINE PETEN9, 

SPOLETO MAGNA SUORUM CLADE REPULSU8, 

INSIGNI FUGA PORT^ NOMEN FECIT.* 

I cannot perceive any thing bombaftic in 
this ; Livy mentions the fa£k in his twenty- 
fecond bo6k, in the following terms : 

' Annibai re£to itlnere per Umbriam ufque 
ad Spoletum venity inde quum perpopulato 
agro urbem oppugnare adortus eflet, cum 
magna caede furom repulfus, eonje6^ans ex 
unius coloniae baud nimis profper^, tentatae 
viribus quibta moles Romanae urbis eflet.f 

If the inhabitants of the greateft capital 
in the world had equal authority for their 

* Hannibal, baring defeated the Romans at 
Thrasymene, and marching his army to Rome, 
was repulsed from Spoletto with great slaughter. 
The memorable flight of the Carthaginians gave 
aome to this gate. 

f Hannibal marched strait through Umbria to 
fipoletto, and after haying laid the country Waste, 
when he began to attack the town, he wvSU beat 
^fiP, with great slaughter of his soldiers. Such a 
jDheck from an inconsiderable colony, would natu- 
rally lead him to reflect on the difficulties he most 
cncpont^j? ^ sabdoing the Roman republic. 
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ancedors having repulfed fuch a general as 
Hannibal, would they not be inclined to 
receive It as truths and to tranfmit it to the 
latcft pofterity ? 

This tovira is filll fuppiied with water 
by means of an antique aqueduct, one 
of the moft entire, and the higheft in 
Europe. In the centre, where the height 
is greated, there is a double arcade ; the 
other arches diminUh in height, as they 
recede from it, towards the fioping fides of 
the two mouotaios which this magnificent 
work unites. 

In thq cathedra!^ there is a pi^ure of 
the Virgin by St. Luke; but we' had 
already feen fufficient fpecimens of this 
Aint's abilities as a tbulptor and a fuunt^r, 
jand we had not the leaft curiofitjr to fee 
any more. 
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LETTER XXXV, 



Rome. 

JLjeavino Spoletto, we paffed over the 
higheft of the Apennines, and then defcended 
through a foreA Of olive-trees, to the fruitful 
valley in which Terrfi is fituatqd, on the river 
Nera. It was formerly called Interamna, on 
account of its (landing between two branches 
of that river. The valley which ftretches 
from this town to Terni is exuberantly fertile, 
being finely expofed to the fouth fun, and 
watered by the Neraf which, by its beauteous 
windings, divides^- the plain into peninfulas 
of various fhapes. The Emperor Tacitus, 
and his brother Florianus, were natives of 
Terni ; but the greateft pride of that city 
is, its having gi^en birth to Tacitus the 
Hiilorian. 

I am almoft afhamed to tell: you, that 
we did not go to fee the famous catara£t, 
VOL. I. o 
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near this tdWn, which is ufually vifitcd- 
fey travellers, and which, by all accounts, 
is fo worthy of their curiofity. innu- 
merable fireams from the Tiigheft Apen- 
i!|ines, meeting in one channel, form the 
fiver Vclino, which flows placidly, for feme 
time, through a plain almoft horizontal, and 
- afterwards, when the river becomes more 
rapid by the cotitra^ling and ftoping of 
the channel, the plalh terminates of a futUen 
in a precipice three hundred feet high, over 
which the river nifliing, dafhes with fuch 
tiofence i^galnft the fodky bdttom, thata v'aft 
cloud of watery fnibke is riifed all around. 
The rivir Velino dbfes riot long furvive the 
fell, but Broken, groaning, and foaming, 
foon ftnrflies His cburfe in the Nera. Mr. 
Addifon is of Opinion, that Vifgil had this 
gulph in his eye when he'dbfcribed the place 
in the middle of Italy, through which the 
Ftiry Alefto defcended into Tartarus. 

A very heavy rain which felP while we 
ttere at Terni, tTie fatigue and dificuity of 
climbing up the Moqte di Marrtiore, from 
whence this fell appears ^to llie gi^ateft ad- 
vantage, and our iitipati^»c^^&>'be at Roiue^ 



prevented us from feeing that celebrated 
catara£t, whicli wc regretted the Jefs »& 
\ire bad; frequently feen one of the &aie 
kind in Scotland, about twelve naiies above 
:HamUjton, .at aplace called Corace» whe^e 
the river Clyde, falling : perpendicular from 
a vaft height, produces the fanoo effeSs 
m every refpeft^ unlefs that he outlives 
the accident, , and continues his courfe for 
near fifty aiiles be6>re he joins the Atlantic 
ocean. 

The diflance fcom Terni to NarnU is 
about feven miles ; the road is uncom^ 
XBonly .good, and the country on each fide 
delightfuL When we came near NarnI, 
while the chaifes .proceeded to tbe.town^ 
I walked to take a view-^f the bridge .of 
Auguftus. This, {lately fabric is wholly ^of 
marble, and without cement, as many other 
antique buildings are. Only one of '^e 
arches remains entire, which is the. ^fl 
on the (ide of the river where I w^& ;. under 
it there was no wa(;er; it is one hundced 
and fifty feet: wide. The next arch,., below 
snhich'the river jSows, is* twenty feet wider, 
and has a^ confulcrable flx^pe, beii9g,lugber 
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on the fide next the firft arch, than on that 
next the third. The remaining two arches 
are, in every rtfpe&y final ler -than the two 
firft. What could be the reafon of fach 
ungraceful irregularity in a work in other 
refpefls fo magnificent, and upon which 
fo much labour and expence muft have been 
bcftowed, I cannot imagine. It is doubt- 
ful, whether there were originally four 
arches, or only three; for that which is 
fuppofed by fome to be the bafis from 
which the two leffer arches fprung, is 
thought by others to be the remains of a 
fqpare pillar, raifed fome time after the 
bridge was built, to fupport the middle of 
the third arch ; which, on the fuppofition 
that there were but three, muft have been 
Ota very extraordinary width. 

This fabric is ufually called Auguftus's 
Bridge, and Mh Addifon thinks that with- 
oiat' doubt Martial alludes to it in the 
ninety -fecond Epigram of the fevcnth 
book ; but forne oth^r very judicious tra- 
vellers imagine, it is the remains -of an 
' aqueduS, becaufe tliofe arches joined two 
mountains, and ,are infinitely higher than 
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was neceflary for a bridge over the little 
river which flows under them. It has alfo 
been fuppofed, not without great api>ear- 
ance of probability, that . this fabric was 
originally intended to ferve the purpofes 
of both. 

As the rain ftill continued, my curiofity 
to fee this .fine ruin prx>cured me a fevere, 
drenching: this I received with due r^g- , 
nation, as a punifhment for having been 
intimidated by rain from vifiting the fine 
cafcade at Terni. It was with grejit diflScuhy . 
1 got up the hill, by a path which I thppght 
was (horter and eafier than the high road ; 
this unfortunately led to no gate. At laft, 
however, I obferved a broken part of the 
wall, over which I immediately clambered 
into the town. Martial takes notice of the 
difficulty of accefs to this town. _ . i 

Narnia, fulphureo quam gurgite candidus'amnis 
Circuit, ancipiti vix ad^unda Jugo.* • 

The town itfelf is very poor, and tliinly 

* Narnia^ surrounded by a sulphureous stream 
and dangerous cliffs^ which render it almost inac- 
cessible. 
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inhabited It boafts. However, of- berng the: 
nativerisky; of tfait Blmjierof Nerva, and fooie 
other celdbrated^meii. 

The road from Narni to the poU-houfe 
•arOtricoli, is cuceeding rough and moon^ 
tainous. This is a very poor villa^, bijt' 
-ddVavltageaufly fituated' on a rl&ag groond, 
JSetwe^a diis and^ tbe Tvber, ;a; fome little 
^iftance from^ the road, there is a confider** 
-able traft of ground, covered with nn^y 
loofe antique fiagments and vauks: thefc 
are generally con (idered as the ruins of the 
ancient Otriculum. We pafled along this 
vfdad early in ^e morning, ai^d^ were enter- 
naited, great parr of the way , with vocail 
muftc from the pilgrifm^ feveral hordes^ 
^q( whom' we met near tht& place, oa> theti: 
'return from Rome, wh^re th»f had heen 
on account of the jubilee. 

The only place of note between Otricoll 
and Rome,, is Ciy^ta :Caftellana. TernL is 
the lall town of the province of Umbria, 
and Caftellana the firfl: of ^ncient Xiatiuni^ 
coming to Rome by the Flaminian way. 
Caftellana is coniidered by many antiqua- 
rians, as the Fefcennium' of the ancientS:;ja 
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ichoolmafter of which, as we, are informed 

by Livy, by aq unexampled indance of. 

wickedner3y beuayed a. nu^bqr of the fpns 

oC thQ prit^cipal citizens into the power of 

tl\e Dictator Caniillu^i, at thajt time b^^ 

ii^ing t^e place* The generous Roipai), 

eqq^Uy. abhorring the treachei^y and the 

traitor, ordered this bafe nian tp be flrip« 

p4d» to have his, hands tied bqhind, and to 

be>d0Uvere4 oxer to thp boys, who, armi?d 

>w;ith rods, boat him i?ack to Fefcenniumf 

and delivered him. vip to tl^eir parents, to be 

ufed a& tbey ilipuld. thio.k he deferv^d^ 

Civita.Cadeilanailaods.i^QOua liigh i;oc^y 

and mull formerly h^ve be?n a place of 

%^C9t ftreiagtb, bu^.is noy{ ia no y^ry flou^ ^ 

rifhing conditio^, '^zny, qf the towns £ 

have mentioned, lying on/ die road to 

Rome by the .Flaminian way, have fuf- 

vfered, at different periods, more than thofe 

of any other part of Italy, by the inroads 

>of Vifigoihs and Huns, as well as by Sotn^ 

jncurdons of ^ later date* 

This, I am convinced, is the only coun-> 
try in the world where the fields become 
»jjiore defolare as you approach the capita^. 
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After having traverfed the cultivated and ^ 
fertile vallics of Umbria , one is affedled 
with douWe emotion at beholding the i 

deplorable ftate of poor negleSed Latium. 
For fevcral pofts before you arrive at Rome, 
few villages, little cultivation, and fcarcely 
any inhabitants, are to be feen. In the 
Campania of Rome, formerly the heft 
cultivated and beft peopled fpot in the : 
world, no houfes, no trees, no inclofures, 
nothing but the fcattered ruins of temples 
and tombs, prefenting the idea of a country 
depopulated by a peftilence. AH is motioii« 
lefs, filent, and forlorn. , 

In the midft of thefe deferted fields, the 
ancient Miftref;? of the World rears her 
head in melancholy majefty. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 



Home. . 

X ou will not be furprifed at my filence 
for fome weeks part. On arriving at a 
place where there are fo many- inferefting 
obje£ts as at Rome, we are genera llyiPelfiflt 
enough to indulge our own^ curiofity very 
amply, before we gratify that of our 
friends in any degree. My firft care was; 
to wait on the Prince Guiftiniani, for whoni 
we had letters from Count Mahoni, the 
Spanifh ambaffador at Vienna, to whofip 
niece that Prince is maried. Nothing can 
exceed the politenefs and attenrrofi the 
Prince and Princefs have fliewn. He 
waited immediately on the- Duke of Ha- 
milton, and infilled on taking us, in his 
own carriage, to every houfe of diftinAion* 
Two or three hours a day were fpent in 
this ceremony. After being once prefcnted, 
no farther introdufkion or invitation is 
neceflary. 

o * 
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t)ur mornings are generally fpent in vi- 
fiung the antiquitres, and the paintings in 
the palace^. On thofe occafroos we are ac- 
companied by Mr. Byres, a gentleman of 
probity, knowledge, and real tafle. We ge- 
nerally paft two or three hours every evening 
at the Converfozionis ; I fpeak in the plural 
""number, for we are fometimes at feverai in 
the fame evening. It frequently happens, 
that three or four, or more, of the nobility, 
fa»ve th^e affemblies at the fame time; and 
- almoft all the company^ of a certain ra»k in 
Ko4iQ«' make it a point, if they go to any, to 
go to all ; fo that although there is a great 
-^eal of buftle, and a <rominual change of 
place, there tS' fcarcrfy any change of com- 
pany, or any variation in the amufement, 
except what the change of place occafions : 
but this cvrc»mftance alofie is often found an 
ufbful accomplice in the murder of a tedious 
evening ; for when the company find no 
great amufeaa^wt in one place, they fly to 
another, in hope> they may be better enter- 
tained. Thefe hopes ar« generally difap- 
pointed; bat that docs not prevcr^t th^m 
froip trying a third, vand a fourth : and ai- 
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^ though to whatever length the experiment 
is puflied, it always terminates in new difap- 
^. pointments, yet, at laft, the evening is dif- 
patched ; and, without this locomotive re* 
fource, I have feen people in danger of dif- 
patching themfelves. This bpftle, and run- 
:cning abput after objeAs which give no per- 
' manent fatisfadlion, and without fully know- 
V ing whence we ca«ie, or whither we s^re 
going, you'll fay, is a mighty filly bufinefs. 
::It is fo ; — and, after all the fwelling impor- 
tance that fome people, aflume, Pray wliat is 
human life? 

Having told you what five or fix Conver- 

fazionis are, I ihali endeavour to give yoa 

- fojne idea what one is. Thcfe aflemblies arc 

. always in die principal apartment of thq pa- 

^ lacp, which i^enerally on the fecond, but 

-* foinctim.es on the third floor. . It is not ^1- 

-ways perfeftly eafy to find this apartment, 

becaufe it fprnetimes happen; that the flair- 

cafe is vejry ill lighted. 'On eatering the 

hall, where the footmen of the cpfnpany are 

. aSt:mbled, your name is pronounced aloud, 

by foroe fervants of the family, and repeated 

^by <:^ther§, -,as you ..M^alk through (cv.cial 
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rooms. Thofe whofe names are not known^ 
are announced by the general denomination 
ofiCavalieri Foreftieri, or IngleC, as yoix 
pafs through the different rooms, till you 
come to that in which the company are aC- 
fembled, where you are received by the 
matter or miftrefs of the houfe, who fits 
exaflly within the door for that purpofc* 
Having made a fliort compliment there, yoit 
mix with the company, which. is fometimes 
fo large that none but tlae ladies can have 
the conveniency of fitting. Notwithftand- 
ing the great fize and number of the rooms 
in the Italian paFaces, \t frequently happens ^ 
that the company are fo prefled together, 
that you can with diflScuIty rnove from -one 
room to another^ There always is a greater 
number of men thaii women ; no lady comes 
without a gentleman to hand her. This 
gentleman, who acSls the part of Cavalicro 
Servente, may be her relation in any de- 
gree, or her lover, or both. It is aHowed 
liim to be connedied with her in any way 
but one — he muft not be her huiband. Fa- 
miliarities between man and wife are ftifl 
conuivedat in this country, however, provided 
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they are carried on in private ; but for a man 
to be feen hand in hand with his wife in 
public, would not be tolerated. 

At Cardinal Berni's iaffembly, which is 
ufuaily more crowded than any in Rome, 
the company are ferved with coffee, lemo- 
nade, and iced confeftions of various kinds; 
but this cudom is not univerfal. In fhort, 
at a Converfazione, you have an opportunity 
of feeing a number of well-dreffed people, 
you fpeak a few words to thofe you are ac- 
quainted with, you bow to the reft, and 
enjoy the happinefs of being fqueezed and 
preffed among the beft company in Rome. 
I do not not know what more can be faid of 
thefe affembiics ; onlytt-may be neceffary, 
to prevent miftakes, to add, that a Conver- 
fazione is a place where there is no conver- 
fation. They break up about nine o'clock, 
all but a fmall feledl company, who are in- 
vited to fupper. But the prefent race of 
Romans are by no means fo fond of convi- 
vial entertainments, as their predeceflbrs. 
The magnificence of the Roman nobility 
difplays itlelf now in other articles than the 
luxuries of the table: they generally dine at 
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,home, in a very private manner. Strangers 
are fcldom invited to dinner, except by the 
foreign ambaffadors. The hofpitality of 
Cardinal' Berni alone makes.up fqr every de- 

^ficiency of that nature. There is no a ro- 
baflador from the Court of Great Britain at 
Rome, but the Engllfli feel no want of one. 

-If the .French Cardinal had been inftrudleci 
by his court to -be f»eGuliarly attentive to 
them, he could not be more fo than he is. 
-Nothing can exceed the el^ant magnifi- 
cence of his table, nor the fplendid hofpita- 
lity in which he lives, Yiearshave not im- 
paired the wit and vivacity for which he was 
4iftinguiihed in his youtli ; and no man 
could fupport the pretenfions of the French 
nation to fuperior politenefs, .better than 

•their arabaffador at Rome. 

There are no lamps lighted, in the ftrect^ 
at night; and all Rome woujd-he in utter 
darknefs, were it not for the candles, which 
the devotion of individuals fometinies pla<^ 
before certain flatues of the Virgin, Tl^ofe 
appear faintly glimmering at vaft iiiterval^, 
ftars in a cloudy night. The lackeys. 

-^ carry dark lanthorns behind the 9arria2es of 
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people of ihe fiift diftiA(aion. The Cardi- 
dinals, and other Ecclefiaftics, do not choofe 
to have their coaches feen before the door 
of every hotife they vi.fit. la the inidft of 
this darknefs, yott will natqrally conclude^ 
that amorous aiiBgnatioDs in the ftreet$ arp 
not tmfrequeiit among the inferior people. 
When a carriage, with a lanthorn -behind 
it, accideiitally comes near a couple >vhod9 
not wi{h to be known, one of them caHf 
out, "Voki la lantcma," and is obeyed ; the 
carriage pafling, without farther notice Wing 
taken. Venud, as you know, has always 
been particularly refpp£led at Rome, on ac« 
count of her amour with Anchifes : 



Genus unde Latinum 



Albanique patres, atquae alts moeaia Romae/^ 

The Italiaos, in generfti,.have a remarkable 

•air of gravity, which they preferve even when 

riie fubjeS of their converfation is gay, ' I 

obferved fomething of this at Venice, but I 

think it is much ftronger at Rome. The 

'^ HeDce tlie fam'd Lallan line, and senates come. 
"'Aadthe pf oud iriumpbs^aud die tow'ra ofKom«. 

• -FXTT* 
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Roman ladies have a languor in their coun* 
tcnances, which promifes as much fenfibi- 
lity as the brifk look of the French ; and, 
without the volubility of the latter, or the 
franknefs of the Venetian women, they 
fcem no way averfe to form connexions 
with ftrangers. The Duke of Hamilton 
was prefented 'to a beautiful young lady at 
one of the afiemblies. In the courfc.of con- 
verfation he happened to fay, Th^t he had 
heard (he had been married very lately. She 
anfwered with precipitation, " Signor fi — 
** ma mio marito e uno Vecchio, * " She 
then added, fhaking her head, and in a moft 
afFeSing tone of Voice, " O fantiffima 
" Virgine, quanto e Vecchio ! f " 

^ Tcs, my Lord — bat my husband is an old man> 
t O holy Virgin, how ezcetdlng old he is I 
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LETTER. XXXVII. 



Rome.t 

A.UTHORS differ very much in opinion 
with refpe6t to the number of inhabitants 
which Reme contained at the period when 
it was mod populous. Some accounts 
make them feven millions, and others a 
ftill greater number. Thefe fcem all to be 
incredible exaggerations. It is not probable, . 
that what is properly called the city of 
Rome, ever extended beyond the wall built 
by Belifarius, after he had defeated the 
Goths, This wall has been frequently re- 
paired fince, and is ftill ftanding ; it is 
about thirteen or fourteen miles in circuit, 
which is nearly the fize that Rome was of, 
acCoYding to Pliny, in the days of Vefpafian^ 
Thofe who aflert, that the number of in- 
habitants in ancient Rome, when it was 
moft populous, could not exceed a million, 
exclufive of flaves, are thought moderate 
in their calculation • but when we confidcr 
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r-that the circumfereace of thirteen or four- 
teen miles is not equal to that of either 
Paris or London ; that ^tfae Campus Martius, 
which is the beft built part of modern 
Rome, was a iieldy without a houfe upon 
lit, anciently ; and that the riiing ground 
where St. Peter's chjarch and the Vatican 
ilandy was no part of old Rome; it will be 
^difficult to conceiv.e that ey^ Rome could 
boaft a million of inhabitants. JFor my own 
rparty if the wall of Belifarius is admitted as 
the boundary of the ancient cijty, 1 cannot 
Jm^jgine it to have, at ai?y tiipe, contained 
-above J5vc pr >iix h\jn(}r<d ihoufand^ .withoijt 
fuppofing the matters of the world to have 
-been the worft lodged people in it. 

But if, in the ..computations above men- 
tioned, the fuhurbs are included ; if thofc 
who lived without the' walls are confidered 
as inhabitants.; in th.at cafe there will be 
room enough for any number, the limits of 
the fuburbs not being afceriajLned* 

The buildings immediately without the 

walls of Rome, which were conneftedly 

^continued fo as to merit the name of 

efuburbs, were certainly of vaft extent ; and 



•with thofc of the towx> itfclf, muft have 
contained a prodigious number of people* 
By a calculation made by Mr. Byres, the. 
<^ircus Maximus was. of fufficient fize to 
accommodate three hundriedaod eighty thou^ 
'fand fpeftators ; and we are told by thel^atin 
ppetSy that it was ufualiy iulL Now if 
.allowance be made for the foperaonuated,, 
the fidk^ and infirm; alfo "for children, and 
thofe employed in their private builnefs, 
and for flaves, who were not permitted to 
remain in the Circus during the galnes; 
Mr. Byres imagines that fuch a number as 
-three hundred and eighty tbouiand fpe<5iators. 
could not be iupplied by a city and fuburb^ 
4he number of whofe iohabitants were much, 
tinder three millions^ 

Whatever may have been the extent of 
the fuburbs of Rome, it is probable they 
wece oi^ly formed of ordinajty hoi^fes, and 
inhabited by people of inferior tank. There, 
are no remains of palaces, or magnificent 
buildings of any kind, to.be npw feen near 
the walls, or indeed over the whole Cam-* 
pania; yet it is afferted hy fonxe authors, 
that this wide.furfacc was people^ at one 
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pe iod, like a continued village ; and wc 
arc told of "ft rangers, who, viewing this 
immenfe plain covered with houfes, ima- 
ghicd they had already entered Rome, when 
they were thirty miles from the walls of 
that city. 

Some of the feven hills on which Rome 
was built, appear now but gentle fwellings, * 
owing to the intervals between them being 
greatly raifed by the rubbifh of ruined 
houfes. Some havfe hardly houfes of any 
kind upon them, being entirely laid out in 
gardens and vineyards. It is generally 
thought, that two-thiidsof the furface within 
the walls are in this fituation, or covered 
with ruins ; and, by the information I have 
the ^reateft reliance on, the number of the 
inhabitants ar prefent is about one hundred 
and feventy thoufand, which, though greatly 
inferior to what Rome contained in the 
days of its ancient power, is more than it 
has been, for the moft part, able to boa ft 
fmce the fall of the Empire. There is good 
authority for believing that this city, at 
particular periods fincp that time, fome of 
them not very remote, has been reduced 
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to between thirty and forty tjioufand in- 
habitants. The numbers have gradually 
increafed during the whole of this century. 
As it was much lefs expenfive to purchafe 
new ground for building upon, than to cleat- 
away ruins which, by time, had acquired the 
confidence of rock, great part of the modern 
city is built on what was the ancient Campus 
Maxtius. 

Some of the principal ftreets are of con- 
fiderable length, and perfe£lly ftraight. That 
called the Corfo, is the moll frequented. It 
runs from the Porto del Popolo, along the 
fide of the Campus Martins, next to the 
ancient city. Here the nobility difplay their 
equipages during the carnival, and take the 
air in the evenings in fine weather. It is 
indeed the great fcene of Roman magni- 
ficence and amufement. • 

The fliops on each fide are three or four 
feet higher than the ftreet ; and there is a 
path for the conveniency of foot paffengers, 
on a level with the (hops. The palaces, of 
which there are feveral in this ftreet, range 
in a line with the houfes, having no court 
before. them, as the hotels in Paris have; 



H^ 
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stnd not being (hut up from tlie'fight of the 
eitizens h^ high, gloomy walls, as Dc- 
vonfliire and Burlington houfes in London 
are. Such difmal barrtcadies are more fuitable 
to the unfocial chara6ler bf a proud Baroa 
in the days of ariftocratic tyranny, than to^ 
the hofpitable benevolent difpofitton of their 
prefcnt proprietors. 

The Corfo, t hs\ve faid, commences at 
the fine area immediately within the Porta 
del Popolo. This is the gate by which we 
entered Rome ; it is built in a noble ftyle 
of elegant fimplicity, from the defign x>f 
Michael Angelo, executed by Bernini. 

The Strada Felice, in the higher part of 
the city, is about a mile and a half in 
length from the Trinita del Monte, to the 
church of St. John Lateran, on the Pincean 
hill. This ftreet runs in a ftraight line j 
but the view is interrupted by a fine church 
called St. Maria Maggiore. The Strada 
Felice is croff^d by another ftraight fl:reet^ 
called tlie Strada di Porta ■ Pia, terminated at 
one end by that gate ; and at the other by 
four coloflal ftatues in white marble, of two 
horfes led by two men j fuppofed^ by fiwbc^ 



ro' be reprefeatatiohs of Alexander taming. 
Bucephalus; aod, according to others, of 
Caftor and Pbllux. They are placed before^ 
the Pope's palace, on the Qairinal Hill,, and 
have a noble effbdl. 

It would be more difficult to convey an' 
idipa of the fmaller and lefs regular ftreets. 
I fliall, therefore, only obferve, in general, 
that Rome at prefent exhibits a ftrange 
mixture of n^guificent and interefting, 
COrtirtibn and beggarly, obje<5is ; th« forfner 
eonfifts of palaces, churches,^ fountains, 
and) above all, the remains of antiquity. 
The latter comprehend all the rcil of the 
city. The, church of St. Ptter's, in the 
opinion of many, CurpaHts, in fize and 
magnificence, the fined monuments of an^ 
dent architecture. The Grecian and:Roman 
temples were more diitmguiflied for the 
elegance of their form, than their magmtude.^ 
The Pantheon, which Wa»cre6leJ to all the 
gods, is the moft entire antique temple in 
Rome. It is faid^ that Michael Angelo, 
to confirm the triumph of modern over 
ancient archite£lure, made the dome of 
St. Pcler's of the faitie diamieter with th 

e 
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Pantheon ; raifing the immenfe fabric upon 
four pilafters ; whereas the whole circle of 
the rotunda reds upon the ground* This 
great artift, perhaps, was delighted with the 
idea of being thought as fuperior to the 
ancient architefts, as he was confcious of 
being inferior to fome of the «fculptors of 
antiquity. 

All who have feen St. Paul's in London 
may* by an enlargement of its dimeniions, 
form fome idea Qf . the external appearance 
of St. Feter's. But the refemblance fells 
entirely on comparing them within; St. 
Peter's being lined, in many parts, with 
the mofl: precious and beautiful, marble, 
adorndd with valuable piflures, .and all the 
powers of fculpture. 

The apprpAch to. St. Peter's church 
excels that to St, Paul's in a ftiil greater 

. proportion, than the former furpaffes the 
latter either in fize, or in the richnefs 
and beauty of the internal ornaments. A 
magnificent portico advances on each fide 
from the front, by which means a fquare 
court is formed immediately before the 

. fteps which lead into the church. The two 

porticoes 



porticoes form two fitlss of the fquare, the 
third is clofed by the front of the church, 
and the fourth is open. A colonnade, four 
cplumnsdeep, commences at the extremities 
of the porticoes ; and embracing, in an oval 
diredion, a fpace far wider than the fquare, 
forms the mod magnificent area that perhaps 
ever was feen before any building. This 
oval colonnade is crowned with a baluftrade, 
ornamented by a great number of ftatues ; 
and confifts of above three hundred large 
pillars, forming three feparate walks, which 
kad to the advanced portico, and from that 
into the church. In the middle of the 
immenfe area, (lands an Egyptian obeliik of 
granite ; and to the right and left of this, 
two very beautiful fountains refrefli the 
atmofphere vvith A reams of clear water. The 
delighted eye glancing over thefe fplendid 
objciSls, would reft with complete fatisfa£lidti 
on the ftupendoas fabric to which they fcrve 
as embeliilhments, if the fa9ade of this 
celebrated church bad been equal in beauty 
and elegance to the reft of the build^iig. 
But ibis is by no means the cafe, and every 
impartial judge muft acknowledge, that the 
VOL. I, p 
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front of St. Peter's is, in thofe particubin^ 
inferior to that of our St. Paul's.^ 

The length of St. Peter's, taken on the 
outfide, is cxaftly feven hundred and thirty 
feet; the breadth five hundred and twenty ;: 
and the heighth, froiti the pavemeiu tD the top 
. of the crofs, which crowns the Cupola, four. 
hundred and fifty. The grand portico before 
the entrance, is two hundred and fixteen 
feet in length, and forty in breadth. 

It is ufual to defire ftrangers, on their 
firft entering this church, to guef$'« the 
fize of the objefls, which, on accolilit of 
the diftance, always feem lefe than they arc 
In reality. The ftatues of the Angels, in 
particular, which fuppdrt the founts of hofy 
w^ter, when viewed from the door, feem 
no bigger than children; but when you 
approach nearer, you perceive they are fix 
feet high. We make ho fuch miftalce oft 
feeing a living man at the fame, or a greater 
diftance ; becaufe the knowledge we have 
of a man's real fi2e precludes the poiffibility cjf 
our being miflaken, and we make allowahcfe 
for the diminution which diftance odcafions i 
but Angels, and other figures in fculpture^ 



liavlng no determined ftandard, but being 
tinder the arbitrary will of theftatuary, whd 
gives them the bulk of giants or dwarfs at 
J)eft fuits his purpofe, we do not know what 
allowance to make ; and the "eyt^ 42tiufed t^ 
I'uch large mafles, is confounded, and inca^ 
pacitated from forming k right judgmem 
of an objeft fix feet high, or of iiny other 
^imenfions, with which it wasnotpreviooil^f 
acquainted. » - * 

It is not my defign to attempt a dcfci-iptf^ 
of the ftatues, baflb relievos, <ot<oisltev 
pi£kures, and various ornaments of thfe 
church; fuch^n account, faithfully exectittedi 
wottld fill volumes. The fined of M tht 
ornaments have a probability of beiihgtongcft' 
pr^ferved than would once have beta imtf* 
gined, by the aftonitfiing Fmprov^i|ietirs 
which have of late been made in jChc .art of 
tropying pi&ures in Mofaic* Some <^- the 
artifts here have already made copies with 
a degree of accuracy, which nobody cottid 
believe who had not feen the performaneei* 
By this means, the works of Raphael, snd 
other great painters, will be tranfmitt^d 
to a later pofterity than they thedt^feiftt 
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expeflcd} ar.d although all the beauty of the 
originals cannot be retjiincd in the copy, -it 
would be giofs affeiStation to deny that a 
gregit p^rt of it is. How happy would it 
i»ake the read lovers of the art in this agc» 
to have fuch rpecin:>ens of the genius of 
Z^uKts, Apelle^, and other ancient painters i 
It has b^en frequently remarked, that the 
proportions of this church are fo fine, and 
the fymmetry of its different parts fo exqui^ 
fit0, that the whole feenss confiderably 
ibiall^l^'than it /ealiy is^ It was, however, 
C^tainly interided to appear a great and fub- 
llm^ obje^, and to produce admiration by 
the vaftnefs of its dimenfions, I c^innot, 
therefore, be of opiniofi, that any thing 
w,hich has tendency to defeat this effed, can 
.with propriety be called an excellence. I 
ihQuI4 jOiP. the contrary imagine, that if the 
archite^ could have made the church appeiir 
larger than it is in reality, this would have 
fbe^na itiore defirable effect ; provided it could 
have been produced without diminiihing 
;our admiration in fome more material point. 
If this could not be accompliilied ; if it is abfo- 
lutely ^ertaii)^ that tbpfe proportions '^n ^^ 
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thiredlure, which produce the moft beauti- 
ful effibdl on the whole, always make a buiU 
ding feem fmaller than it is; this ought 
rather to be mentioned as an unfortunatti 
than as a fortunate drcumftance. The more 
I refle£l on this, it appears to me the more 
certain, that no fyftem of proportions, which 
has the eiFe£t of making a large building^ap* 
pear fmall, is tbircfore excellent. If the pro« 
perty of reducing great things to Ihtle ones^ 
is inherent in all ^harmonious proportions] 
k is, in my opinion, an imperfe£tion, and 
much to be lamented. In fmall buildings^ 
where we^xpefl to derire our pkafure from 
grace and elegance, the eTii may be borne ; 
but in edifices of vaft dimenfiohs, capable 
of fublimity froni their bulk, the vice 
of diminifhing is not to be compenfated 
by harmony. The fublime has no eqiii>« 
valent. . . 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 



Xhs gi^nd prpceffion of the ToSkfTo teoh 
phce a few da]^s ago. This. U 9 c^rf mony 
performed by* every Pope, as feon «& con** 
teniency wiU permit,, after the ConcUv^ hs* 
declared, io bi&£iv€i«r« ft is eqaivaUnt tck 
tbe cofonaiiQ« in Eugland,, or the confecra- 
Von at RheliiM,. On tbi( occalioD the Fope^ 
goes to.tl3tfl..Bafilic» of St. Jcjun Laieram 
9nd, 2a ihe phrafo ia, takes poffeifioo of it«. 
Thii church,, thej^ tell. yoa» is the mod an- 
cieQt oE all tlie chufcbes ii^ dMrifteodom.^ 
Whee he has goi po&ffiQiv of this, ihere-^ 
fore, he mnff he the reat head af the Chrif- 
lian church, and Chrift's vicegerent ^pon^ 
earth. From St. John Lateran^s, he pro^ 
ceeds to the Caprtol, and receives the key* 
of that fortrelk; after whJch, it is equally 
clear, that as an earthly prince, he ought,, 
like the ancient pofief&rs of the Capitol^ ta 
have a fupremacy over all kings,. 



The Prince Guiftiniani procured a place 
for us, at the Senator's houfe in the Capi* 
tol, from whence we might fee the procef- 
JGon to the greateft advantage. On arriving,, 
vrc were furprifed to find the main body of 
the Palace, as well as the Palazzo de' Con* 
fervatort, and the Mufeum, which form the 
two wings, all hung with crimfon filk, laced 
with gold. The bafcs and capitals of th^* 
pUlars and pillafters, where ilie (Ilk could 
not be accurately applied, were gilt, • Only 
imagine, what a figure the Farnefian Hcr^ 
Vules #ould mike^ drcOed in a filk fuit, like 

a Frepch petit-ptaitre. ^o cover the noDte 
fimplicity of Michael Angelo's archite<aure 
with fuch frippery by way of ornament, is, 
in my mind, a piece of refinement equally 
laudable. -^ • 

Thrpwjng an eye on the Pantheon, and 
comparing it with the Campidoglio in its 
prefent drefs, the beauty and juftnefs of the 
ToUowing lines feemed more ftriking than 
ever: 

Mark, how the dread Pantheon ftands, 
Atnid the domes of modern h^ds. 
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Amid the coys of idle ilate. 
How fimply, how feverely great ! 

We were* led to a balcony, where a n am- 
ber of hdies of the £r(l diftiniSion in Rome 
were aflembled. There were no men ex- 
cepting a very few ftrange;$ ; moft part oi 
the Roman noblemen have fome fun£lioa 
Sn the procefEon. The indant of his Ho- 
linefs's departure from the Vatican, was an- 
nounced by a difcharge of cannon from the 
caAle of St. Angelo ; on the top of which, 
the (landard of the church had been flying 
>ver lined m6rftirtg;- Wc had a full view of 
the cavalcade, on its return from the church, 
as it afcended to the Capitol. The officers 
of the Pope's horfe guards were dreiTcd in a 
ftyle equally rich and becoming. It was 
fomething between the Hungarian and Spa- 
jiifh drefs. I do not know whether the 
King of PrufBa would approve of the great 
profufion of plumage they wore in their 
hats ; but it is pidurefque, and fhowy qua- 
lities are the moft eflential to»the guards of 
his Holinefs. The Swifs guards were, on 
this occaiioni drefied with lefs 'propriety; * 
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th^ir uniforms were real coats of mail, with 
iron helmets on their heads> as if they had 
' been to take the Capitol by ftorm, and ex- 
^pedled a vigorous refiftance. Their appea- 
rance was ftrongly contrafted with that of 
the Roman Barons, who were on horfe- 
back, without boots^ and in full drefs ; eadi 
of them was preceded by four pages, their 
hair hanging in regular ringlets to the middle 
of their backs : they were followed by a 
. number of fervants in rich liveries. Bifhops 
and other ^cclefiaftics fucceeded the Barons ; 
and then came the Cardinals on horfeback 
in their purple robes, which covered every 
part of thehorfes, except the head. You 
may be fure that the horfes employed at 
fuch ceremonies, are the gcntleft that can be 
found ; for if they were at all unruly, they 
might not only injure the furrounding 
crowd, but throw their Eminences, who 
are not celebrated for their fkill in horfe- 
manfliip. Laft of all comes the Pope him- 
felf, mounted on a milk white mule, diftri- • 
buting blefHngs with an unfparing hand 
among the multitude, who follow him with 

p* 
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acclamations of Viva il Santo Fadre I ^ ani^, 
proftrating tbeniretvcs oa the groftjnd before 
.]u8 mttle» Benedizione^ Santo Padre f • The 
Holf Father took particular care to wave 
his hand in the form of the cro6, that the 
hleffii»gs he pronouaced at the feme inftant 
fioight have the greater efficacy. Ai* his 
Holinefs is empl<»yed in this manfier du- 
ring the whole proceffion, he cannot be 
fuppofed to give the lead attention to his 
mute, the bridle of which is held by two 
perfons wha walk by bis fide, with fome 
other5> to catch the infolllbU Father of the 
Churchy and prevent his being dirowi^ 
lo the ground, la cafe the n^ule ihould 
ftamble«. 

At the entrance of the Capitol he was. 
.siet by the Senator of Rome, who, falling 
on his knees, delivered the keys iato the- 
handi of his Holinefi, who pronounced a; 
Weffing over him^ and reftoped hini' the 
keys.. Proceed ng from the Capiio^ the 
Pope was met by a deputation of Jew$>. 
fooB after he had pafied though the Arch 

* L»Bg live tilt ttoly Father U 
\ Yojor Ueaauig^ hoi j Fathfic 



of TitMS. Tbey were headed by the chief 
K^iDbi, w)ia prefented him with a long 
fcroll of par<;hm^nt, on . which is written 
the vvhplp law of Mok.s in Hebrew* His 
Hfllinefs received the parchment in a very 
gracious manner, telling th^ Rabbi at the 
hrn^ tin?e, that he accepted his prefent ouf 
of r^fpe^ to the lnw itfelf, but emirely re 
}e^ed his interpretation ; for the ancient 
Jaw, hjiving been fulfilled by the coming 
j>f the Mefliab, was no longer in force* As 
\h\$ was npt a convenient time or place 
for the Rabbi to enter into a controverfy 
upon the fqtjeft, he bowed his head ifi 
filence, and retired with his countrymen, 
in the fall eonvi^ion, that the falfehood of 
the Pope's gfflertion would be made mann 
feft tQ the whole pniverfc in due time. 
His Hoiinefs, mean while, proceeded in 
triumph, though the principal ftreets, to 
the Vatican. 

This proceffion, I ajii told, is one of the^ . 
siiiofl. fhowy and magniiicent which takes 
place, onany occafion, in this city; wheie 
there are certainly more folemn exhibitions 
of the fame kind than in any other cout.'* 
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try ; yet, on the whole, I own it did nc« 
afford me much fatisfaftion ; nor could aU 
their pomp and finery prevent an uneafy 
recoUeAion, not unmixed with fenttments' 
of indignation, from obtruding on my 
minJ. To fbel' unmixed admiration in be- 
hoiding the Fope and his Cardtnak march- 
ing in triumph ta the Capitol, one mud 
forget thofe who walked in triumph for- 
merly to the fame place ; forget entirely 
that fuch men as Camillus, Scipio, Paulus 
-^mllius, and Pompey, ever exifted; they 
mvift forget Cato, whofe campaign in 
Africa was fo mucli admired by Lucan, 
that he declares, he would rather have had 
the glory of that fingle ciimpaign, than 
Pompey's three triumphs, and all the 
honour he obtained by finifbing the Jugw- 
than war ; 

Hunc ego per Syrtes, Libyaeque cxtrema 

triumphum 
Ducere malucrim, quam ter Capitolia curru 
icandere Pompeii, quam fraAgere colJa Jvh 

gurthae.*" 

♦,Tliis triumph, tliis, on Libya's ntmost bovnd^ 
With death and desolatioa coxopass'd round. 
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We muft forget Caius Caffiiis, Marcus 
Brutus, and all the great and virtuous men 
of ancient Rome, whom we have admired 
from our childhood, and of whofe great 
qualities our admiration increafes with our 
experience and knowledge of the prefent 
race ,of mankind. To be in the Capitol, 
and not think and fpeak of the worthies 
of the ancient Republic^ is almoft impoffi- 
ble: 

Quis te magne Cato taciturn j aut te Cofle. 

relinqiiat ? 
Quis Gracchi, genus ? aut geminos, duo fulmina 

belli, 
Scipiadas, &c. &c.f 

To all thy glorlea^ Fompey, I prefer, 
Tby trophies, and thy third triumphal car ; 
To Marias' mighty name,4ind great Jag|ir|hiDe w»« 

Rows. 
* "Vf hat tongue, just Cato, can thy praise forbeat 
Or each braVe Sciplo's noble deeds declare ! 
i^ic's drciid foes, two thoaderbolts of X9m ^ 
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LETTER XXXIX. 



Jti A V I H fairf fp much of St. Fetcr'f ,. 
imqueftionsMy tbe firreft j^fi of raoderpp 
arcbke£lare in Rome, aHow me to mentioir 
hme of tbe bed Specimens of the ancient. 1 
Ihali be|fin i?rirh the Pantheon, iR^bich^ 
though not. the largeft of the Roman teov- 
pies, is the moft perfedl which now remain Sr 
The Tcnrplc of Jupiter QapitoUnus, and the 
Temple of Peace, if we raiay trull to the ac- 
counts we have of the fir(k^ and to the ruins 
of xh^ fe^opd, 'm ib^ Caipp^ Vaccin^^ vfcre 
•both nsucb largo' than x\^ Parrtheoii. . in 
fpiite of the depredations which this laft 
has fuftaincd from Goths, Vandals^ aiut 
Pop^, , it flitl rem^in^ 9 beautcoas mm^^ 
ment of Roman tafte* The parifion of 
the great ahar, which ftands under the 
cupola in St. Peter'^s, and the fo or wreathed- 
pillars of Corinthian brafs which fupporf it. 



were formed out of the fpotls of the Pan- 
theon, which^ after all, and with the 
.weight of ^igbt hundred years upon its 
heady has (lili a probability of oat living ita 
proud rapacious rivaU Frona the round 
form of this temple,, it ha$ obtained the 
mmc of Rotunda* Its height rs a hundrecl 
and fifty feet, aitd its diameter nearly the 
fame. Within, it k divided inta eight 
parts ; the gate at whicb you enter feroi* 
ing one v thfi other feven <;ott^zt{mcnU, 
if they rpay be fo called, are each of thein 
diftingujQied by two ftuted Corinthian 
pillars^ and as m^ny pilafters of Gialio' 
Antico. The capitaU 9nd bales are q£ 
white nr^arble ^ thefe fuppbrt a circular en- 
tablature. The waU is perpendicular for 
half the height of the temple ;; it thei^ 
Hopes forward as it afceiids, the circum* 
ference graduaHy diminifiting,, tiH it termi^ 
nates in an opening of about twenty five 
feet diameter. There are- no-windows ; the- 
central opening ii> the vauh admitting » 
fufEciency of light, has a nwch finer effeft 
than windows could have had; No great irv- 
conveaiency can happen from tbis> o{|eiuiig. 
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The conical form of the temple prevents the 
rain from falling near the walls where the 
alurs now are, and where the ftatues of the 
gods were formerly placed. The rain which 
fals in the middle immediately drills through 
holes which perforate a large piece of por- 
" phy ry that ibrms the centre of the pavement, 
the whole of which confifts of various pieces 
of marble, agate, and other materials, which 
have been picked up from the ruins, and now 
compofe a fingular kind of Mofaic work. 

The portico was added by Marcus Agrippa, 
the fon-in-law of AuguAus. It ts fupported 
by*fixteen pillars of granite, five feet in dia- 
meter, and of a fingle piece each. Upon 
the frieze, in the front, is the following 
infcription in large capitals : 

M. AGKIPPA L. F. CONSXJL TERTIUM TECIT.* 

Some are of opinion, that the Paniheon is 
much more ancient than the Auguft^n age, 
and that the portico, which is the only* part 
thofe antix]uarians admit to be the work 

* Founded by Marcns Agrippn , Ae foa of LuciiA^ 
ittring Us ibird €0ttSttl»2up. 



€f Agrippa, though beautiful in itfelf, dT)fcs 
not cofrefpond with the fiippliclty of the 
temple. 

As the Pahthcon h the mod entire, the 
Amphitheatre of Vefpafian is the moft (la- 
pendous, monument of antiquity in Rome. 
It was fiiiiflied by his fon Titus, and ob* 
tained the name of Colofleum, afterwards 
corrupted into Colifeum, from a colofial 
ilatue of Apollo which was placed before if. 
This vaft ftrudlure was built of TiburtW 
done, which is remarkably durable. If the 
public buildings of the ancient Romans 
had met with no more inveterate enemy 
than Time, we might, at this day, con- 
template the greater number in all their 
original pcrfeilion ; they were, formed for 
the admiration of much remoter ages than 
the prefent. This Amphitheatre in particular 
might have ftood entire for two thoufand 
years to come : For what are the flow cor- 
rofiorjs of Time, in comparifon of ihc rapid 
deftru£tion from the fiiry of BarWiansv 
the zeal of Bigots, and the avarice of Popes 
and Cardinals ? The firft depredation made 
•n this ftopendous building, was by the i»* 



Jiabitanu of Rome th^ncifeWe?, at that tmj^ 
greater Goths than their conqueror. W? 
arc told, they applied to Theodoric, whof^ 
court was then at Ravenna, for liberty to 
take the ftones of this Anaphitheatre for fonic 
public work they were carrying on. The 
marble cornice?, the friezes, and ptber or- 
paments of ^his building, have been carried 
^way^ at variovis times, to adorr> palaces \ 
and the flones have been taken to build 
chq rebel, *nd fometioies to repair the walls 
pf Rpme, the mod uftlefs work of all. Fof 
pf wh;K importance are w^Hs tP a city 
without a garrifpn, an4 wHoiJp v^oA ppwer- 
M artilUry ?JS^&a i)ot the bodies, but only 
|hc mindt, of nien ? About one half of thp 
f eternal qircuit ftill remains, from which, 
and the ruins of the other parts, a pretty 
^3«a6t idea may be formed of the origiiial 
jftrufture. By a computation madp by Mr. 
Byres, i| couid contain eighty^tiv^ thoufand 
fpcaators, leaking a gonveniem allowance 
for each. Foprteen chapels are opw erefted 
within fide, reprefenting the ft^e? of our 
Saviour's paiEoj), This expedient ofcon^ 
ftcrating theai into ChriftJ^p chapeU aw| 



churches f has tavcd fom^ of die fineft 
Tcmaim of Heathen magnificence from utter 
'deftrufilion. 

Our admiration of the Romans h tenv 
pered with horror, when we reflcfil on the 
Yife formerly made of this immenfe build- 
ing, and the dreadful fcenes which were 
a^ed on the Arena ; where not -only crimi»- 
nals condemned to death, but atfo prifoners 
taken in war, were obliged to butcher eacji 
-other, for the entertainment of an inhumwi 
populace. The combats of gladiators were 
•at firft ufed in Rome at funerals only* 
where prifoners were obliged to aifume th^t 
profeffion, and fight before the tombe of de« 
ceafed Generals or Maglftrates, in imifa^ioo 
of the barbarous caftom of the Greek?, of 
facrificing captive& at the tombs of their , 
heroes. 

This horrid piece of magnificence, which* 
at firft, was exhibited only on tht de^th of 
Confuls, and men of the higheft dtftindton» 
came gradually to be claimed by every citiaeri 
who was fuAciently rich to defray the 
• cxpence ; and as the people*8 fondnefs for 
,thcfc combats increafed every day» ihcy 
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were no longer confined to funeral folemni* 
lies, but became cuftomary on days of public 
rejoicing, and were exhibited, at amazing 
expence, by fome Cenerals after viflories. 
In the progrcfs of riches, luxury, and vice, 
it became a profeffion in Rome to deal in 
gladiators. Men called Laniftae made it 
their bufinefs to purchase prifoners and 
fiaves, to have them JnftruSed in the ufe of 
the various weapons )Sind when any Roman 
chofe to am ufe the people with their fa- 
vourite /how, or to entertain a feleft com- 
pany of his own friends .upon any par- 
ticular occdfion, he applied to the LaniAae; 
who, for a fixed price, furni(hed him with as 
many pairs of thofe unhappy combatants 
as he required* They had various names 
given to them, according to the different 
manner in which they were armed. Towards 
the end of the republic, fome of the rich and 
powerful citizens had great numbers of gla- 
diators of their own, who were daily exercifed 
by the Lanifiae, and always kept ready for 
fighting when ordered by their proprietor. 
Thofe who were often vlflorious, or had 
the good fortune to pieafe their mafters. 



1 
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had their liberty granted theiiii on which 
they generalJy quitted their profcfTion ; 
though it fometiraes happened, that thofc 
who were remaiktibly fkilful, continued it, 
either from vanity or poverty, even after 
they had obtained their freedom ; and the 
applaufe beftowed on thofe gladiators, had 
the tScSt of inducing men, born free, to 
choofe this for a profeflion, which they 
exercifed for money, till age impaired their 
ftrcngth and addrefs. .They then hung up 
their arms in the temple of Hercules, and 
appeared no more on the Arena : 

■ I. I Veianius armis 
Herculis ad poftem fixis latet abditus agro, 
Ne populum cxtrema toties exoret Arena.* 

There were many Amphitheatres at 
Rome, in .other towns in Italy, and in 
ipany provinces of the empire ; but this of 
VefpaCan was the largeft that ever was 
bpilt. That at Verona is the next in fize 

^ Seciir« i& his retreat Veianius lies ; 

Hangs Qp his jsirms, nor coorts the donbtful pri^e 
Wisely resolved to tempt his fate no more. 
Or the light prowd for his discharge implore. 

FitANQU, 
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in Italy, and ilie remains of the Amph'i- 
theatre at Nimes, m the fouth of France, 
prove, that it was the moft magnificent 
ftruaure of this kind in ««y of the Roman 
provinces. The Romans were fo excefEvcly 
fond of thefe exhibitioiu, that wherever co. 
tenies were eftabliflied, it was found requifita 
to give public (hews of this kind, to induce 
the emigrants to remain in their new coon- 
try; and in the provinces where it was 
thought neceffary that a confiderablc body 
of troops fliould rcmalh conftantly, ftnic- 
tures of tW« kind were erefted at vaft labouP 
and cxpence^and were found the beft means 
of inducing the young officers to fubmil 
cheerfully to a long abfencc from the capital^ 
and of preventing the common foldiers from 
defertion. The pt-ofafion of human blood, 
whichTwa's ffied in the Arena, by the cruel 
prodigality of the Emperors, and the re- 
finements which were invented to augment 
the barbarous pleafure of the fpeftafers, 
are proofs of the dreadful degree of cor*, 
ruption and depravity to which human 
nature is capable of attaining, even among 
a learned and enlightened people, when 
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■unreftrained by the mild precepts of a 
benevolent religion. We are told, that 
the gladiators bred for the ufe of particCilar 
patricians, as well as thofe kept for hire 
by the LaniftsB, were, for fotne weeks before 
they appeared in the Arena, fed upon fuch 
fucculent diet, as wobld fooneft fill their 
veins, that they might bleed freely at cVcry 
wound. They were inftrudted by the La'- 
fiillse, not only in the art of fighting, but 
alio in the moft graceful manner of dying'; 
and when thofe wretched men felt them- 
felves mortally wounded, they aflumed fuch 
attitudes as they knew pleafed the beholders"; 
and they feemed to receive pleafure them- 
felves from the applaufe bcftowcd upon them 
in their laft moments. 

When a gladiator was thrown by his ari- 
tagonift to the ground, and diredtly laid 
down his arms, it was a fign that he could 
reM no longer, and declared himfelf vart- 
qumied ; but ftill his life depended on the 
fpedators. If they were pleafed with his 
performance, or in a merciful difpofitioA, 
diey held up their hands, with the thumb 
folded down, and the life of the man wjis 
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fpared; but if they were in the humour t© 
fee him die, they held up the hand clenched, 
with the thumb only ere£t. As foon as the 
proftrate viftim belield that fatal iignal, he 
knew all hopes of life were vain, and imme- 
diately prefented' his bread to the fword of 
his adverfary, who, whatever his own incli- 
nation might be, was obliged to put him to 
deaih'inftantly. 

As thefe combats formed the fupreme 
pleafure of the inhabitants of Rome, the 
moft cruel of their Emperors were fome- 
times the moft popular ; merely becaufe they 
grati&ed the people, without reftraint, in 
their favourite amufement. When Marcus 
Aurelius thought it neceffary, foL the public 
fervice, to recruil his aripy from the gladia- 
tors of Rome ; it raifed more difcontent 
among the populace, than many of the 
wildeft pranks of Caligula. In the times 
of fome of the Emperors, the lower clafs of 
Roman citizens were certainly as woijRefs 
a fet of men as ever exifted; Gained with all 
the vices which arife from idlencfs and de- 
pendence s living upon the largefles of the 
great ; paffing their whple time in the Circus 

ami 
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and Ampliitheatres, where every fen timcnt 
of humanity was annihilated within their 
breads, and where the agonies and torments 
of their feUow-creatures were their chief 
paftime. That no occafion might be loft 
of indulging this favage taftc of the po* 
pulace, criminals were cohdemhed to fighti 
with wild be^fts in the Arena, or were 
expofed, unarmed, to be torn in pieces by 
them ; at other times, they were blind*, 
folded, and in that condition obliged to 
cut and flaughter ejich other. So that^ 
inftead of vidiims folemnlyfacrificed to. 
pubTicjuftice, they feemed to be brought 
in as buffoons to raife the mirth of the fpec- 
tators* 

The praftice of domeftic flavery had alfo 
a. great influence in rendering the Romans 
of a cruel and haughty charafter. Mafters 
could punifh their flaves in what manner^ 
and to what degree, they thought proper. 
It l^s as late as the Emperor Adrian's tinle^ 
before any law was made, ordaining that a* 
mafter who fliould put his flave to death 
without fufficient caufe, fhould be tried foe 
bis life. The ufual porter at the gate of n 
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sea 

gresn mm*% honaSe m Mciem Rome, iral n 
dia'med. flave. The notfi: of whips and 
bflie« refouaded from one hoafe to anof her» 
at ttie tiine when it wt8 cuftomary for the 
Biafters of (amilics to take an account of dbe 
condadi df their fenrants. Tliis cruel difpa- 
fitJoB, as is the cafe wherever donaefiic Aavery 
prevaib^ extended to the genlle fex, afid har-* 
deaedthe mild teoipcrsof the women. What 
a ptAure has Jurenal dniwn of the toilet of 
a Roman lady ! 

Nam fi conftifuit, (blidoque decentius optat . 

Ornari 

Ooonpomt crinem laoeratts ipTa capillisy 

Noda hwnevoa Pfiscat infelix, nudt^e maaitHis^ 

Alttor hie quare cincinnus? Taurea punit. 

Coatiiuao ^ent crinico £icaiiifiiue ca|Hili. * 

It was cuftomary for avaricious mafters, 
to (end their infirm and Cck flaves to an 
iiland in the Tiber, where there was a 

*- Biit if sbt Itas nned» an aaagnMiaa^ and idftca 
to be dreat ^ritk more nicetj tbm^ uioal— Poor ratcsot 
(htr female alave), v\'ith her hair tcMpa aboat ber ears^ 
and atrfpped to the y^aist, adjnsts ibe loeks of bet 
mistress, ff^hy i3 Htrs curl s&~hi^ ? PtesenHj tb« 
Wf)nf poai^^ tb| d£MM4lir #Ciba Itfaslliair* 



Tli^te ^f ififettl^mfs ; ff fhe God pie^fei 
ta4'e<^iv€r thtin, ib6 maAer took them back 
t« his family j if they dicxl^ tio farther at-* 
^irji WJis macte abtMit ttem. The Em-^ 
|ietk>r Cia^dius *pm a check to this pusee of 
inhofmaffity) by ordaiufng, that ^very fiek 
flay«» thus abandMdd by his mafter, Jhootd 
be declared fiee when te reeo^ered bit 
healfb* 

From th^e dbfev^ti^M^ sire wt to in^ 
fe^thal th^ a^^iem RonUfns Weae «}Avr«/^ 
of a ^)6r«[ ^riltl f^m «]if i^d ibah th^; pre- 
fetit iflh»sbiti^ts is^Earopie? Or i^ there not 
reafon to betitf^e thati in the (dme eireutiiw 
fbndss, moiefti nAtkmt would vSt in the 
fame manner ? Do we not percciv*, that^ol 
praiftice of doinefttc (lavery has, at this day;, 
a ftrong tendency to render men haughty, 
capriridus, atid cruel? 9aeh, 1 ioAfr rfiirtd, is 
this nitute 6f man, that if he has pavtef 
Without contrdtrf, he will ufe id wiibbtit juB* 
iee ; jJbfolute power has A ftfotigteiifiehcy t» 
make good men bad, ttd rmterfaffs tai(SH(bl 
bad men worfe. 

h was an «bfer«itk)li eflht lateMar^al 
Sa)re> tliat in all the contefts between the 
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army waggoners and their horfes, the wag^ 
goners were in the wrong; which he im- 
puted to their having abfolute authority, over 
the horfes. In the qualities of the bead 
and heart, and in moft other refpedls, he 
thought the men and horfes on an equa- 
lity. Caprice is a vice of the temper, which 
increafes fafter than any other by indul- 
gence ; it often fpoils the bell qualities of. 
the heart, and, in particular fituations, de- 
generates . into the moft unfufferable ty-' 
ranny. The firft appearance of it in young 
minds ought to be oppofed with firmnefs, 
and prevented from farther progrefs, other-; 
wife our future attempts to arreft it may be 
fruitlefi ; for, ^ ; 

Mobilitate viget, vircfque acquirit cundo.* 

The combats in the Amphitheatres were, 
as Ihavc already faid, introduced 6y degrees. 
at Rome. The cuftom of making prifoners 
fight around, the funeral piles of deceafecL 
heroes, was a refinement on a more barbae 

* ^ every moment grows, ^ 

And gaina new strcngtli «nd rigour as it goes. 
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rous praflice ; and the Romans, no doubr^ 
valued themfelvcs on their humanity, in not 
butchering their prifoners in coldblood, as 
was the cuftom in the earlieft ages of Greecef. 
The inilitution of obliging criminals to fight 
in the Arena, and thus giving them a chance 
for their lives, would aifo appear to tl^ern » 
very merciful improvement on the commori 
^manner of execution. The groffeft fo^ 
^hiftry'Will pafs on men's underftandings^ 
when, it is ufed in fupport of meafures td 
which they are already inclined.* And 
iwhea we confider the eagernefs with which 
.the populace of every country behold thfc 
accidental combats which occurs in the 
Hrects, we need not be furprifed to find, 
that when . oiice the combats of gladiators 
were permitted among the Roman populace^ 
, on whatever pretext, the tafte for thenjt 
would daily increafe, till it erafed . every 
idea of compundlion. from their breafts, and 
became their ruling paffion. The]Patricians# 
.enriched by the pillage of kingdoms, and 
knowing that their power iat Rome, and 
confequently all over the world, depended 
on the favour and fufl?rages of.the people. 



jfj$f Yifw oy MOQuwifY Jam 

jiaivinilly fougju populyity by griliifyMig 

ift^ir lofll lib^iti^s, 9r tbe ciia.c«i*Ktm of t&e 
Hfiw form c^f govenuncnt; v^^ exdofive 
•f e^sery political re^ibny iiv>ny of tbem^ 
60m the b^rhajrous difpo&iion of thfttr awn 
mincby would toke 9& much ples£ur« tn tbe 
|ceiu& aAed oa tlw Arena^ as the moft 
fcvaj;c of the raigpr, 

While we expr^ft bOf rot and kidignatlfMi 
at Urn ftndn«& wliieK the RonaAi Afplaytd 
fcr tlic iilob4y combats at the Asi^hU^air^ 
lei us re&:d> whctb^ ibit: proceeded. Irona 
jiny puculiftc (;fucttiy q£ dKjpofitioft inbeifcttf 
in that peoplc» or belaogi ta. iaa«kind m 
j^ncr^I; let us relcA, wfa^dMr it is |Hfo^ 
babto, t^kat the pcoplie o( aiyy other iiatioa 
ffoM not be gradually, kd^ by- the (anie 
degr^e^, to-an eqaat pafion for fiurh. horrid 
tntertatAnaenis. Let v$ coa&der, whetiier 
share is r^afon to fefpe^ thi^t lihofe wh» 
arm cocks with &ee\^ and taEi9 pkari&rem 
bchoidijig the fpirited. iittie animaU cut one 
anoiker to death, would not take the &iii% 



«K fuperier delight^ in oUiging nncn t» 
Uaaghlicr each other if they h^ the power. 
And what reftnum tftem i h there mi reafe» 
tQ believe, that the infiu^nee of a perer 
selaf^y. and brighter example^ than wcr« 
knovm lo the Heath(sn woi'kl^ pHi^n^ 
flunking ff om thctfe eoorsiitier }fMU| whkk 
wr»e pernucteel ani^ouifteiiaficed ferm^rty 9 
As fiaon as the benevoieiiC pveceptt of 
CfarUliantry wefe received by d^ Rdoianf 
as the laws of the Dcitf^ the pfifoiwrs andf 
tbeilaves «me treated! wkh hcuHianityr anil' 
Aci; bloody exhibttiootf-ha the Amphiiheatrec 
^ef-e aholi&cd. 



LETTER XL. 

Jl ou arc furprifcd that I have hitherto 
fard nothing of the Capitol, and the Foram 
Romanufl^ which is J>y far the moil in- 
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terefting fcene of antiquities in Rome. Tbe 
objeds worthy of attention are fo numerous^ 
and appear fo confufed, that it was a con- 
fiderable time before I could form a tolerable 
diftin£l idea of their fltuation with refpe& 
to each other, though I ;hav:e paid . many 
more vifits to this than any other fpot iince 
I have been in this city. Before we en<^ 
tered a church or palace, we ran thither 
with as much impatience as if the Capitol 
bad been in danger of falling befofe our 
irrival. Tbe approach to tbe modern. Cam* 
pidoglto is \ery .noble,.. and worthy of the 
genius of Michael Angelo. The building 
ilfelf is alfo the work of that great artift ; 
it is raifed on part of the ruins of the ancient 
Capitol, and fronts St, Peter's church, with 
its back to the Forum and old Rome. 
Afcending this celebrated hill, the heart 
beats quick, and the mind warms with a. 
thoufand interefting ideas. You are carried 
back, at once, to the famous robber who 
firft founded it. Without thinking of the 
" wafte of time which muft have effaced what 
you are looking for, you caft about your 
eyes in fearch of the path by which tha 



Gauls climbed up, and where they were 
oppofed and overthrown by Manlius. You 
withdraw your eyes, with difdain^ from 
every modern objedl, and are even dif- 
pleafed with the elegant ftru6lare you fee 
, before you, and contemplate, with more 
refpedt, the ruins on which it is founded j 
becaufe they are more truly Roman. 

The two Sphynxes of bafalte, at the bottom 
of the afcent, though excellent fpecimens 
of Egyptian fctllpture, engage little of your 
attention. Warm with the glory of Rome, 
you cannot beftow a thought on the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt. At fight of the 
trophies eredled in honour of C. Marrus, 
all thofe bloody fcenes a£ted b]c..the fury 
of party and demon of revenge, during the 
moft calamitous period of the republic, rufb 
upon the memory j" and you regret that 
Time, who has fpared the monuments of 
this fierce foldfer, has defiroyed the nu- 
merous trophies raifcd to the Fabii, the 
Scipio's, and other heroes, diftinguifhed for 
the virtues of humanity, as well as the 
talents of Generals. You are (Iruck with 
the coloflal ftatues of Cafior and Pollux^ 



uid^ ia the heat Qf cnthufiafni, con£punding 
Ibe fiSioDS of poetry with biftorical tri^tb, 
year boftit apf i;»tid$^ their fraternal aflb^;!*)!)^ 
an4 thanks ihem for the tis^ely aSift^cc 
ibey aforded the Romans In a, ha^le with 
ibe Volfci. You rejoiw at their good 
ibrtune, which, on eartb» has prpQored tbem^ 
a place in the C^pilol, ^, inbeanien, a. feat 
hy Hercules. Horace inforsos us tHat Au- 
guftus thinks his ne£lar, reclined between 
tf^nsi and that denaigod. -^ 

Quos. inter Auguflus recumbens 
Purpurco bibit ore ne&ar. * 

From tbem yoo niove forward, and jour 
^miration it fixed by th« animated equef^ 
trian flatue of Marcus Aurelius^ which na* 
rurally biings to your memory dint happy 
period, when the Roman enipire was go^ 
verncd by a Prince, who, durifiga long 
wign, made the good of his fubjedis the 
diief objcft of his government. Yoii pro>- 
ceed to the upper end of the area j your 
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eye is caught by a majedic female figure, 
in a fitting attitude; you are toId.it is 9 
Roma Triumphans; you view her with all 
th^ warmlh of fc»Ml cnthufiafcn, iMiit yov 
reccrilei^ that &e is no longer Triumphans % 
yo« caft an hidignant eye on St. Pfeter*s 
church, to which ffae alfo (eems to fook 
with indignation. I& there foch another 
iBdance q£ the vieiffitude of human thingrt 
^e. pro«)d Miflrefs of the wof Id under the 
dominion of a prieft? Horace was probaUy 
aocufed of vanity when be wrote thek 
Hoes: 

— — — ^ Ufi][ue ego pofiera: ^ 
Creicam laude rtscens, dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita vtrgine Pontifex. * 

Yet the ppety works have already outlived 
ibis period femteeti hundred years ; aiid 
Virgil has tranfmitted the naetnory of tb^ 
ftieiidfliip and fame of Nifivs andEuryatus^ 

♦ My fame — ihM hhaxn, ^ 

And witli uDfading youth improve| r . 

Vlule to til' immortal £aae of Jove. 

Th^ vestal maids, in silent slate, . ■, . ^^ 
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the fame fpace of time beyond the period 
which he^himfelf, in ihe ardour of poetic 
bope^ had fixed for its limits: 

Fortuoatt ambo ii quid mea carmina polRint,^ 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos exiroet^vo^ 
Dum domus ^neae Capitoli immobile faxum 
Accolet, impcfiumque Pater Romanus habebit** 

In the two wings of the modern palace, 
called the Caropidoglio, the Confervators of 
the city have apartments; thetr oflBce is 
analbgoas to tbat of the ancient ^dik. 
In the main body an Italian nobleman^ ap- 
pointed by the Pope, has his refidence, with 
the title of Senator of Rome ;' the miferable 
reprefentation of that Senate which gave 
laws to the world. The moft defaced rain, 
jthe moft fhapelefs heap of antique riibbifh 
ia'^all Rome, cannot convey a feebler image 
of the building to which they belonged, than 
this 4eputy of the Pope does of that auguft 

\ . . ' 

* Hail, bappj pair t if fame our verse caagire. 
From age to age jour memorj shall live j 
tiongas th^ imperial Capitol stall stand, 
Or RomeV majestic Lord the conquered world 
•<»nsLaud\ ^ Pini 
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aflembly. The beautiful approach to this 
palace, and all the ornaments which decorate 
the area before it, cannot detain you long 
from the back view to which the ancient 
Capitol fronted. Here you behold the Fo- 
rum Roman urn, now exhibiting a melan* 
choJy but interefting view of the devaftation 
wrought by the united force of time, avarice, 
and bigotry. The fit ft objefls which meet 
your eye, on looking from this fide of the 
hill, are three fine pillars, two-thirds of them 
buried in the ruins of the old Capitol. They 
are faid to bie the remains of the Temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguftus, in grati- 
tude for having narrowly efcaped death from 
from a ftroke of lightning. Near thefe are 
the remains of Jupiter Stator^ coniifting of 
three very elegant fmall Corinthian pillart, 
with their entablature ; the TempljB of Con- 
cord, where Cicero affembled the Senate, 
on the difcovery of Catiline's confpiracy ; 
the Temple of Romulus and Remus, and 
that of Antoninus and Fauftina, juft by it, 
both converted into modern churches ; the 
ruins of the.magnificentTempleofPeace,built 
•imniediaiely after the taking of JeruCsilem, 



Aft Roaum empire being thea in profimni 
peace. This is faid to have been the£oeQ 
temple in old Rome ; part of the materials 
ef Nero's Golden Hoi^fe^ which' Vefpaiiaa 
fwDed down, were ufed in ereding thii 
grand edifice. The only entire pillar re^ 
maining of this teotple, was placed by Paul 
V. before the church, of Santa Maria Ma* 
g^oiv. It. is a moft beautiful fluted Coria-^ 
tiaian column, and gives a very hi^ idea of 
the temple to. which it originally belonged* 
Hts Holineis has. crowned it with an imago 
of the Virgin Mary ; and, tn the iufGrtptioil 
en the pedeftal. he gives bis reafon for ch6oC^. 
ing a column belonging to the Temple of 
Peao^, as an ornament to a church dedicated 
to Ac Virgin: 

tx cujus vifceribus princeps rtrx Pacts gexu- 
tus eft. * 

Of many triumphal arches which flood 
formerly in Rome,, there aie only three now 
remaining, aH of them near the Capitol, ao4 
for.ming entries to the Forum ; thofe of Ti«» 
tus, Septimus Sevetus, and G^nftanune. 



Tine lad is. by much the" fincft: of the threiEr i 

but its chief beaatie& are not gftnHine, nor^ 

properly fpeaktng, i($ owm ; they CQnfift of 

fome admirabljB ba0]!> relievos, llokm from 

tlic Forum of Trajaoj 2mi4 r^rcibnlilig thai 

Erapqror-s viiftories over the Da^tans. Thfi 

theft mighty p^h»ps» not have boen (b noto«> 

rious to podenty, if theartifts of Conftan* 

tine's- time had not addc^ fome fig^FOf, which 

Oiake the fraud apparent, and by their great 

inferiority, evince the degeneracy of thrait^ 

in the interval between the reigns of thefe 

two Emperors, 

The relievos of the arch of Titus repre* 
fent the table of {hew-bread, the trumpets, 
the golden candlefticks with (even braiVcheii 
and other utenfiU, brought from the Tempte 
of Jerufalem^ The quartqr which is allotted 
for the Jews is not at a great, diftance from 
this arch. Thefe are about nine tlJoufanj 
of that unfortunate nation at prefent in 
Rome \[ the lineal defcendants of thofe 
brought captive by Titiis from Jerufalem» 
I have heen aflured that they always cau- 
tioufly avoid paffing through this arch, 
though it lies diredly in their way to the 
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Campo Vaccino, choofing rather to mate a 
circuity and enter the Forum at another 
place. I was afFecSlcd at hearing this'inftancc 
of fenfibility in a people, who, whatever 
other faults they may have, are certainly not 
deficient in patriotifm, and attachment to 
the religion and cuftoms of their forefathers. 
The fame delicacy of fentiment is difplayed 
by a poet of their own country, in the 
137th pfalni, as it is finely tranflated by 
Buchanan : 

Dum procul a Patria moefti Babylonis in oris, 
Fiuminis ad liquidas forte fedemus aquas; 

Ilia anirftum fubiit fpecies miferanda Sionis, 
Et numquam Patrii te6la videnda foli. 

4r # # 4|c # # « ^ 

*0 Solymae, O adyta, et facri penetralia templf, 
Ullane vos animo deleat hora meo ? kc. 

You may read the whole ; .you will perhaps 
find fome poetical beauties which efcaped 
your obfervation when you heard it fung in 
churches ; but the poet's ardour feems to 
glow too violently towards the end of the 
pfalm. 
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Rome. 

. A HERE are many dther interefting ruins 
in and about the Campo Vaccino, befide 
.thofe 1 have mentioned ; but of feme flxuc* 
^ures which we know formeriy ftood here, 
jno veftige is now to be fe^n. This is the 
cafe with the arch which was erecSted in 
honour of the Fabian fiamily. There is the 
ftrongeft reafon to believe that the ancient 
Forum was entirely furrounded with tem- 
ples, bafilicse, and public buildings of various 
kinds, and adorned with porticoes and colo- 
nades. In the time of the Republic, afiem^ 
blies of the people were held there, lawf 
were propofed, and juftice adminiftered. 1\^ 
it was the Roftrum, from whence the orators 
harangued the people, AH who afpired at 
dignities came hither to canvafs fufFrages. 
The Bankers had their offices near the 
Forum, as well as thofe who received the 
revenues of the Commonwealth; and all 
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kind of bufinefs was tranfafled in th's 
place. Id my vilits to the Campo V^ccino» 
I arrange, tke ancier^ Forum hi fhe bed 
manner I can, and fix on the particular 
fpot where each edifice ftood. In this 
I am fometimes a little cramped in ro(>ni^ 
for tt^ fpace between the Palatine Hill 
Mii the Capitot is (b fmaH, and 1 am 
Ib^ circamrcribed by arches and temples^ 
Vrhofe rains ftill remain, that I find k 
impoflibte to make the Forum Romanum 
forger than Covent Garden. I lookedf about 
fef Afr Via Sacrfl^, where Horace met witli 
his troublefome companion. Somo peopli^ 
imagine, this was no other tlton ttie Fonrm 
itfelf ; bat I am clearly of opinion, that the 
Via Sacra was a ftreet leading to the Forum, 
and loft in it, as a ftreet in London terminates 
at a fq^uare. I have, at laft,, filed on the 
exadi point where it joins the Forum, which 
is very near the Meta Sudans. If we fiiouli 
«ver meet here, I ihall convince you by 
local arguments, that I am in the right; 
but I fear it would be very tedious, and not 
at all convincing, to tranfmit them to you ia 
writing. 



Afi Rome mcrtzki in im ^in^Mhttr ti 
kihahitantsy one Farum Wii foi^M tooTimll^ 
and many cuh^cs w«r& f rirfbaJ in ftot^h of 
tino^ ; but ndwP w« ii?«9l^ ^ the F9i:itia»» 
without any dlftingi^kiihmg Cfiitbibt, (be M* 
cient Qn£ is ttndeiftpod. 

Tlu: Tarpeian Kock il a eofitinttatioB of 

that on wlucb the Ca^kol wshs Mitt.; I weiit 

to that pait from which criaiinalfrcandetsinej 

to death were thrown. Mr. Byves has 

nifiafared the height ; it t« ^^a^ly ftfty^eight 

feet perpendictrlar; and he (hiDJk».th<^gnhiti4 

ac th^ bottom^ frotn tyidei^t am>k9» is^ twenty 

feet highec t)ban U w^s or'^giaaUy ;, fo^ fhat^ ^ 

before this accunvulatioji of rubbiilb» the 

precipice imjd have beea about eighty ieet 

perpendicular* In reading the bidory' of 

the Romans, the yaft idea wo form of that 

people naturally e]ttei>d$ to the city of 

Rome, th0 hills, on which it was boilt, and 

^ver«y thing; belonging to it. We image to 

oiirfelves the Tarpeiaa Rock a$ a tremendous 

precipice; and, if aftei<ward$ w« ever hav# 

ail opportiwty of »^ua]Iy feeit% it^ the 

heighr fails fo ftioit of our expeAations, 

that we are apt to think ift at great deal kls 



than it is in reality. A miftake of this kind^ 
joined to a carelefs view of the p43ce9 which 
is not in itfelf very interefting, has led 
Bi(hoi> fturnet into the flWnge afiertiorr, 
' that the Tarpeian Rock is fo very low, that 
a man would think it no great matter to 
leap down it for his diverfion/ Criminals 
thown from this precipice were literally 
thrown out of the city of old Rome ihto the 
Gampus Martius, which was a large plain, 
'of a triangular fhape ; two fides of the tri- 
cingle being formed by the Tiber, and the 
bafe by the Capitol i and buildings extend- 
ihg*three miles nearly in a parallel line with 
it. The Campus Martiys had Its name 
from a fmall temple built in it, it a very 
fcarly period, and dedicated to Mars ; or it 
might have this name from the military 
exercifes performed there. Fn this field 
the great affemblies of the people, called 
Cenfus or Luftrum, were held evisry fifth 
year ; the Confuls, Cenfors, and Tribunes, 
were eledled ; the .levies of tjKops. were 
made ; and there, the Roman ydlith exercifed 
themfelves in riding, driving ih€ chariot, 
/hooting with the- bow, ufing the • fling, 



darting the javelin, throwing the difcus or 
quoit, - in wreftling, running ; and, when 
covered with fweat andduft, in confeqaence 
of thefc exercifes, they waflied their bodies 
clean by fwimming in the Tiber. Horace 
SKTCufes Lydia of ruining a young man by 
keeping him from thofe manly exercifes in. 
^bich he formerly excelled ; 



•Cur apricum 



Oderit campum, patiens pulveris atque folis : 
Cur neque nrilitaris 

Inter equales, equitet Gallica nee lupatis 
Temperet ora fraenis f 

Cur timet fiavum Tiberim tangere ?* 

The dead bodies of the mod illuftrious 
citizens were alfo'burnt in this field, which 
was adorned gradually by ftatues and tro- 
phies, eredted to the memory of diftinguifli-, 

* "Why docs he hale the sunny plain. 
While he can sun or dust sustain ? 
Or why no more, with martial pride, 
. Amidst the youthful battle ride , 
And the £erce Gallic steed command. 
With bitted curb, and forming band? 
Why does it fear the yellow flood ? ^ 

FRANCI91 



ri men. But tvttj feature of 'm a^ettt 
a)»peafanct is t)OW hid hy the ftreets ^nd 
boiMinfB df modem R<Hne. 

The iiibabitKnt& <»f RMicfhiaty be etcufed 
far cfaiifiiig this fitaation for their hoaffes, 
though by (o ite^ng, they hav« deprived us df 
a tiew df the Campus Mtutfcrs. Bat Turdj 
they, or their Governors^ lytfght to feiwr 
more folicitudc for prtjferving the antiqjui- 
tios dna tliey do ; and they mighty witbouC 
inconveniency, find form piaoe for a Cow' 
Market, ofkb imj^Oftance tfaaci the Mttent 
Forum. It is not in theiv fbW6f f» f^lk/tt it 
to its farmer i^fcwddr, but they Alight, at 
kaft, hanre prevented its falling back to the 
ftate in which JE^n^s fisnukd it» when he 
came to vifit the poor Evander : 

Talibos inter fe diStis ad teSa Aibibant 
Pauperis Evandri : paifimque armeqta vide^^ant 
Romanoque ForO et lautismugire caridis.* 



^ Thas tbejr cottvci-s'^ 6d worths of onciedt fame. 
Till 16 t^Ao1tikfth*6 hutahU coiirts ti^ej.came 
Thett dxttk slalk'd, wliere palaces are rais'd, 
AiidbellOv^il&g herdt in the proad jTomm graa'cl. 
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ave treacly faid, that be&de thts there 
wcf^ fcveral Forums in Rome, where Ba- 
fiHcs Were built^ jiiAice admin idered; and 
bufinefs tranfafied. The Emperors were 
f»nd of having fuch public places named 
after tbem. Tiie accounts tre have df die 
.Forums of Nerv^, and that of Trajan, give 
Hie higheft idea of their grandeur and eie« 
gance : three Corinthian pillars^ with their 
Qntablature, zrt all that remain of the former; 
of the latter, ^he noble column placed in 
the middle, ftill preferves all its original 
heautVr It confifts of tweitty-three circular 
pieces of white marble, bori2»ntaIly placed 
one ^bo\^ the other; it is about twelve 
feet diameter at the bottom, and ten at the 
lop. The plinth of the bafe is a piiece 
of marble, twenty-one feet fquare« A fl«r>» 
cafe, confifting of one htindred and eighty* 
three (leps, and fufi^ientljr wide to admit a 
man to afcend, is cut out of the folid 
marble, kaving a fmall pillar in tltti middl^ 
iiound which the ftair winds froiil die bottom 
t0 the tofi. I obferved a piece biK>kefi, as I 
went up9 whddi ihewed, that tbefe lar^ 
mafies ef UnrUe inwe bciafc exquifitdty pa* 
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liflied on the flat fides, where they ^re in 
contact with each other, that the adhef|^oa 
and ftrength of the pillar might be the 
greater. The ftairs are lighted by forty- 
one windows, exceedingly narrow on the 
outfide, that they might not interrupt the 
connexion of the baffo relievos, but which 
gradually widen within, and by that means 
give foflBcient light. The bafe of the co-. 
lumn is ornamented with bafib relievos, 
reprefenting trophies of Dacian armourr 
The moft memorable events of Trajan's 
expedition againft the Dacians,are admirably' 
wrought, in a continued fpiral line, from 
the bottom of the column to the top. The 
figures towards the top are too far removed 
from the eye to be feen perfedlly. To 
have rendered . them equally vifible with 
thofe below, it would have been necefiary 
to have made them Jarger proportionably 
as they afcended. Viewed from any con- 
fiderable diftance, all the fculpturc is loft,- 
and a plain fluted pillar, of the fame pro-' 
portions, would have had as fine an eSc&» 
But fuch a frugal plan would not have been 
fo glorious. to the Prince, whofe vi^ories 

are 



are engraven ; or fo interefting t9 the le- 
gionary foldiers; many of whom, no doubt, 
are here perfonally reprefented. Befides, it 
would not now be near fo valuable a mo- 
nument in the eyes of antiquarians, or fo 
ufeful a ftudy to (culptors and painters, 
who have occafion to reprefent the military 
drefs of the Romans, or the coftume of the 
£afl: in ^hat age, Excluiive of the ftatufr, 
^is 'beaiHtful pilht Is a -hundred andttwienty 
<eet high. The -afties "of Trajan vrcnc.de- 
^c^d ,tn ^A *upn ftt the ibottom:, and Urn 
-ftatuc at the 'top. iPope Stxtas the ^iftb, 
•in the i^om'dfcfhe Emperor's, faaspdacddfi 
4tatue of ^t. Peter upon this colamn. I^ib- 
&rved to a. gentleman, with whom lyifited' 
^his pMlar, that I thought xhove was not 
^fnudi propriety in placing the ^figure of fSf« 
Teter upon a monufiient, ^reprdbnling ^hie 
^i^ories^ and erected in honour of :thp;£fek- 
peror Trajan. " There is* rfontc ^pcoprioty, 
** however, ^^ replied hexoldly, " in having 
*< made the ftatue rf inis^; ^* 
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Rome. 

1 HAVE been witnefs to the beatification 
of a Saint; he was of the order of St. 
Francis, and a great many brethren of that 
order were prefent, and in very high fpirits 
on the occafion. Tliere are a greater num- 
ber of ecclefiaftics-beatified, arid canonized, 
than any other order of men, In the firft 
place, becaufe, ho doubt, they deferve it 
better ; and alfo, becaufe they are more 
folicitous to have Saints taken from among 
men of their own profeflion, and particular 
order, than people in other fituations in li^ 
are. Every monk imagines it refle6ls per- 
fonal honour on himfelf, when one of his 
order is canonized. Soldiers, lawyers, .and 
phyficians, would probably be happy to fee 
fome of their brethren diftinguifticd in the 
fame manner ; that they have not had this 
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gratification of late years, may be imputed 
to the difficulty of finding fuitable chaVadters 
among them. Ancient hiftory, indeed, 
makes mention of fome conaraanders of 
armies who were very great faints ; but I 
have heard of no phyfician who acqiiired 
that title fince the days of St. Luke ; bt 
of a fingle lawyer, of any age or country. - 
A pi£ture of the prefent Expedlant, agreat 
deal larger than life, had been hung up on 
the front of St. Peter's church, feveral days 
before the beatification took place. Tliis 
ceremony was alfo announced by printed 
papers, diftributed by the happy brethrett 
of St. Francis. On the day of the folemnity; 
his Holinefs, a confiderable number of Car- 
dinals, many other ecclefiallics, all the Ca- 
pucin_ Friars in Rome, and a great concourfe 
of fpe(9:ators, attended. The ceremony was 
performed in St. Peter's church. An ec*. 
clefiaftie of my acquaintance procured us*a 
very convenient place for feeing the v^rhole. 
The ceremony of beatification is a previous 
Hep to that of canonization. The Sainti 
after he is beatified, is entitled to more dif- 
tindtion in Heaven than before ; but hebas 
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hot the power of freeing fouls from* puf« 
gatory till he has been canonized ; and 
therefore is not addrefled in iprayer till be 
lus obtained the fecotid honour. On the 
prefent occafion, a loqg difco«irfe was- pro- 
iiottnced by a Francifcan Friar, ftpuing ^th 
the. holy life which this £xpe£bt>t had led 
vpoQ ^rthy his devotions, his volu/itary 
penances, and his charitable actions i and a 
particular enunaeration w^smade, of certain 
tniracles be had perfbf nsed when alive, and 
others which had been per&M-med after hif^ 
ideath by his hones* The moft remarliabiQ 
mir^le, by. biili(«if Itji ;p<T4bn, was, his re- 
pleniAing a Udy's cupb^^d with bread» 
after her h^uiekeeper, at the Saint> infti- 
^tiaa« had giy«n all the bread of the hmily 
to 4he poor. 

: The bufinefj» is carried i»J9 in the nwuier 
4>f a law- fait. The Dty'ii is fuppofed to 
have im intereft m preventing snen frok^i 
being osuide &tints/ That M jji^ftice x^^ 
be done, and that Satan loay have hjs due, 
90. advocate is .employed to pkad i^ainA this 
pS7eteoik)ns of the Saint "Expc^ot, and ih^e 
peffon thus employed is dbMnunattd by 



. dbe people, the Devil's Ad>rocate. He ckWs 
irt qiienion the mirades (aid to have bixii 
Wroaght by the Sarnt and hri Uonei^ and 
^raifes as manf objeAioni to the proo& 
lifrought of the purity of his life mid coit^ 
TeffatUm » he cnvl. It is the bufinefs of 
ihie Adrdcate ot\ die other fide, to obviatd 
and rdute thefe csrvriis. The codtroverfy: 
was earned on in Latin. It drew out to a 
great length, and wai by no means aitiu^ 
fidg. Your friend Mr. Radifey, wfa6 fat 
hear me, lofing ^atienoe,firom the length 
©f the ceremony, and fame tWiicbesof the 
gout, Whidi he felt at that mooijent, whtf^ 
pered me, ** I wifli, from' my heart, tho 
•* DeviKs AdTOcate were ^ith htsr client, 
** and this evcrla'fting Saint fairly in Heaven, 
" that we might get aKray." The whole 
party, of which I made one, were feized 
with frequent and long-ctontinued yawnings, 
which I imj^ine waii obfcrve*! by fonie of 
the Cardinals, who fat oppofite to us. They 
caught the infciftion, -snd although they 
endeavoured to coh<*eal their gapirignndet 
their purple robes, yet it feemcd to fptead 
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and communicate itfelf gradually over the 
ivhoie affembly, the Francifcan Friars ex- 
cepted ; they were too deeply interefted io 
the ifTue of the difpute, to think it tedious* 
As often as the Devil's Advocate ftarted an 
.objeSion, evident (igns. of impatience, con- 
tempt, furprife, indignation, and refentment, 
appeared in the countenances of the vene- 
rable brotherhood, according tp their diffe- 
rent charaSers and tempers. One ftipofc 
his head and whifpered his neighbour ; 
another raifed his chin, and pufhed up his 
tinder-lip with a difdainful fmile ; a third 
ftarted, opened his eyelids as wide as he 
could, and held up both his hands, with 
his fingers extended ; a fourth raifed his 
thumb to his mouth, bit the nail with a 
grin, and jerked the thumb from his teeth 
towards the adverfary ; a fifth ftared, in a 
moft expreflive manner, at the Pope, and 
then fixed his eyes, frowning, on the Ad- 
vocate. . All were in agitation, till the Saint's 
Counfel began to fpeak, when a profound 
filence took place, and the moment he had 
made his anfwer, their. countenances brijh* 



teo<fd, ar fmile of .fatisfa£tion fpread around, 
and they nodded and fhook their beards at 
each other with mutual congratulations. In. 
the mean time, the Cardinals, and the other 
auditors, who were not afleep, continued 
yawning ; ;for my own part, I was kept 
awake only by the interlude of grimaces, 
played off by the Capucins between the 
arguments; Exdu&ve of thefe, the making 
a Saint of a Capucin, is the dulled bufinefs 
I, ever was witnefs to* I hope themai^ 
himfi?lf enjoys much felicity fince the cere^ 
monyi in which cafe no good-natured perfon 
will grudge the tedium and fatigue which he 
fuffered pn the occaiion. I ought to have 
told you, that the Advocate's reafoning was 
all in vain ; the Devil lod his caufe, without 
the poffibility of appeal. The Saint's claim 
being confirmed, he was admitted into all 
the privileges of beatification ; the Convent 
defraying the expence of the procefs. 

As we returned, Mr. Ramfey afked, if I 
recoUeded the Saint's name. I faid, I did 
not. " We rauft inform ourfelves,'* faid 
he; *^ for when I meet him above, I (hall 
*• 'certainly claim fome merit with him, 
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Jb HAvrnMs are t^Q^a^ lo fisnrttf K^^fl^r^ 

and', fbr the mtrR part; ufffirn^ardUe Opinions 
of lYaiionaf diarafler^. Pf ftding \hfi cUCotni 
jind fentimfents of r6e frfRaBhaati of the 
ftrei^n c6tittttltf$ Amti^ trhitft tftcy paf6$ 
tcry dfflferenelrom thrir otrti, tfiey-afttr leady 
tb coniid^r tfreiti a»«irYonemis, and^oncitMle^ 
that ihofe who ai^ and xhxvlk in ar onranocr fo 
oppofire to thcmfdvcsf,' imrft^bc*«itbcf irtavics 
OT fools, or bottt. In foch hafty detiftons 
xhtf arc often confirmed bjr flue partial re- 
prcfentatiorts of a few of their own couti* 
try mien, or of other fbreigrters whoarecfta- 
BH/hed in fome profdfion in tbo(e countries, 
and who have' an intereft in ghingferfiw- 

> 1 hare Men sinie ineora^d^ t)iS«n«i« ^^^^ 
called Qt. BaonaTautura ^ ke wa« by liirvb a 1^99^ 
politan* 



{yrefiicmt irf the podple* amotig wfaoai'^ey 

Hiat the Italians hsive an uiK^ommott 
(hare of natural fegacity and acotenefs^ is 
^try generally allowed; but they are t»:^ 
cvifti of beirr^ decdt&l, perfidioos, aigd re^* 
ye^tgeful; and the frequent aflaiTiiiations 
tttfi mbtderi which hoppcn in the ftreets of 
the great towns in Italy, are brcm^t ai 
pM'Odfs^of thb dmrge. 1 have mvt remained 
a f<i#e{ent length of time in Italy» Aa(i{>o& 
ing I were^ in ail other refpe&4 qnaliiTed to 
d^eid« 011 the chatadler of the idfi2bVtaiH»i 
bbt from the opportunities I hayel^d, mj 
icha oftheJcaltatwrny thiat they arrsninge* 
< rA&m, foher pewpiC) widi ipncfc fieeiingsi 
snAttwttffoit M\tMt; but when.' rnipro*^ 
vtikfd, of a' mild aiidot^rng dtfpofitibmi 
9tii led ftbjjvft roravavkfir^^ivy, or xt}[appa^ 
at the^rrdwnefe of their o^n ditcuinflhnces^ 
and the' ebmpttratite' wt»aUh of others; than 
ittbft oth^ nariotts; I^e murda^s which 
•ccsifioAal4y happert, proceed fnofft ? depto- 
i%We^ wint of police, and forae vei^y iifUM 
ptfVitYc cufte^ns, which have, fi<om' various 
€W(bf crept ani^gthehi) and wo^tti* ppou 
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duce more frequent examples of the fame 
kind, if they prevailed to the fame degree^ in 
fome other countries. I beg you will keep 
in your mind, that the aflaffi nations which 
dT%race Italy, whatever may have been the 
cafe formerly, ace now. entirely confined to 
the accidental fquabbles which occur among 
the rabble. No fuch thing has been known 
for many years pad amcmg people of condi- 
tion, or the middle rank of . citizens ; and, 
with regard to the (lal>bings which happen 
amopg the vulgar, they almoft alwaySipro- 
ceed^ from an immediate impulfe of wrath, 
and areTeldohi the effe£t of previous malice, 
or a premeditated plan of revenge. . I do not 
know whether^ the (lories we have of mer- 
cenary bravos, men/ who formerly are fap- 
pofed to have made.it their profeifion-to af- 
£affinate, and live by the murders tbey com- 
mitted, are founded in truth ; but I am cer- 
tain, that at prefent there is no fuch trade in 
this country. That the. horrid practice of 
drawing the knife and ftabbing each other, 
ftill fubfiih among the Italian . vulgar, I am 
perfuaded, is owing to^the/fcandalous impu* 
uity with which it is treated. • The afylum 
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which churches and convents offer to crimw 
nals, operates- againft the peace of fociety, 
and tends to the encouragement of this 
fliocking cuAom in two different mannjcrs : 
Firft^it increafes the criminal's hopes of efcap* 
ing ; fecpndly, it diminifbes, in vulgar minds, 
the idea of the atrocity of the crime. When 
the populace fee a murderer lodged within 
the facred walls of a chMrch, protected and 
fed by men who are. revered on account 
of' their profeffion,. and the fiipppfed fane* 
tity.of their lives, ; muft not this weaken 
the horror which mankind naturally have 
for fuch: a cfime, and which it ought to 
be the aini of eyiery. government to aug* 
mentf 

. Thofe who are willing to adniit that 
this laft coniideration sfi^ h^e the e£[e£t 
J. have afcribed to it,^on .the minds of' the 
vulgar,; ftiil contend, that: the hopes of im- 
punity can have Utile influence in keeping 
wp the prafliceof ftabbing; becaufe, as has 
been already obferved, thefe ftabbings arc 
-aliways in cpnfequence of accidental quar- 
rels and fudd^n burfts of paffion, in which 
men have no coniideration about their fa^ 
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tttre fifelfy. AH I hare to fayin Jitfwbr is^ 
ihati#TheolifermclM>ls I basre bvea able tor 
make off' the h«NiMfi diora^r sre: vtieii 
foattdtij xhtrt airtf ^mi» cMfKkriaKmtt 
wliHchrneiwttitiJifely tifetbeiriiAocaqtfiort 
t&e mifick of menF, evieit whcrir dic^ arem 
the height of pdifiofk I d^iMt tO0Ui^ that 
(hert arc not iitftsHMiiiS'Of tncft betfi§|brDwif 
into foeh psifroxyfim- cf f^rfi dar toia^ de* 
prhrt theiW'of reftsAiofy, a!»d^'m;fke them aA 
Kke madiMti^,- ttiibMifafrf r«gs»4l td' confr^ 
^ueitees r but extraordfriaiy mfta«i«iA, wMcb 
depend on peciilkriMs of confttttMiiOAr sMd 
rery forguhrcirGMnAamctcrf cfitntot d«ftnif 
tte force of aft oti^vafiiMi^hic^geoe^Hy 
fpeaking, is found yah. We every iof fyt 
men, who 6av<i f he ehwjifker of tewig of 
the YMft tjfigifi^emiMd i^mperiB^f wh«> ftre^ 
VofiyinAo t4dlefit fita of paAoRfr ajpoflf (h* 
woft trivial occafiom, . yer^ itf die nlMft of 
all their rage; artd when they feem to ht 
efftirrly blifidedhy fory, StM cap^ of 
smkxpg &(i\n»ims j wbWb phim*y evitieiv 
that \hef afe «6t fo vefff :iwtfeft MSmte* by 
irjgcf, as thtey wotfld feem to be. Whe* 
ipeople arc ftt^ea to ti^iAt fits of-Che^ 



9n4tb9n un#e(U»ned>^4keiied of wo^ds aoSl 
aAient, only; in the^ompany ctf tJhofe ^bo^ 
fiom tlveir' tifTfGsttifiato (kiiattioR^ fA ' Itfe^ aft 
fibbed to bcnfr fttch abttfe^ it^is a'plain proof 
that 60ii(i^r»ttoiW which riog9^d'fh«irohirgi 
pj^rfooal T»ftty^ have (baie infiiiehce onthetf 
^ifids in %be nvidft of their fiify^ aRdiirflftiA 
them lo be mack, cer^' t^tione msd^qitt 
Xhla is freqi3e)Rtly> imkMOWfi ta thofe elMt 
ler ic peot>lc tbtfmfeliFes, white it is'f«lIy*eviV 
dent to every [^rfon of obfervation artattd 
tbco^. . What vie^onf frt» of pafllan 'do A:lme 
men 4fidiilge thisjnfelvei in a^inft (heir ibv«t 
i^fkl fervamts^ whieb they alwi^ylimpu^'Co 
tile ungoteriMaUe ifiaiwFef of theif o^n ten»¥ 
fisrs, 0f< wMcIih' however^ diey iHfiiby'lht 
moft perfeA <#»nttnd- D^pbirfnioeh greater 
^of0eeiMRft{iten''byribeir fiiisiefiors, exfdiiilV 
or by any £it of\]oieaplcwh0a(e notl>o)>lig0i 
to bear their i It huQ06i»r^ HmF-oAen-do ^Mt 
fee ^ifeiv, whey arei %r<eabky cheeiful, polity 
4^vti go€ri«t«f&p«red: to • the World tfi g^nera^ 
.^oomyt peevifh; and punffionate^i to^ theif 
wrveMnA cbjiWrm I Wh^n y oat h*p|>iefi t6 
be a witnefs foany ioftaftce of umprovofcecl 
doineilic rs»gf» iitio i#hWh ih^ bay)9 albwei 



themfelves to be tranfported, they will -very 
probably latnent their mUfortune, in having 
more ungovernable tempers than < the reft 
of mankind. Bot if a man does not fpeak 
and ad with the. fame^ degree of violence 
on an eqaal provocation, without cbnfi-- 
dering Whether it comes ivomfuperior^ e^al^ 
or dependant^ he plainly fhews that his not 
doings it on particviiar occafionsy proceeds 
from the bafeft and mod defpicable of all 
motives. . • 

I remember,nvhenlwas on tlie <:ontinent 
with the Englifti army, having feen an ofiB- 
cerbeat a foidier very unmercifully with his 
cane: I was then (landing with fome offi- 
cers, all of whom^ Teemed to be filled with 
indignation at thifr mean e)teFcif« of power. 
When the perfon who had performed the 
intrepid exploit came to join' the wcl^^ be 
plainly perceived marks- of d'lfapprobat'iofi 
in every countenance ; for which reafon he 
thought it neceffary to apologize for, what 
he had done. "Nothing," ftys 'he, ** pr<^ 
*• vokes me fo much as^ ^llow's looking 
** faucily when I-fpet»k to^hiih. I have 
^" toldi that^ Qian -fo- fifty- time^'j and-jret', 
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*1 on my reprinaai^ding him juft now for 
** having one of the battons of his waift- 
*• coat .broken, he looked faucily full in my 
** face ; which threw 'me into fuch a pafEon^ 

V ihat I could not help thiefhing him.— 
*' However, I am forry for it, becaufe he 
** has the charadler of being an honeft man,. 
** and has always done his duty as a foldier, 
** very well. How much," continued he, 

V are thofe people to be envied, who have a. 
" full command of their tempers J" 

** No man can command it more per^ 
** fedlly than yourfelf," faid a gentleman 
who was then in the foot-guards, and has 
fince been a general oflBcer. 

** I often endeavour to do it,'* replied the^ 
choleric man,** but always find it out of my 
" power. J bave not phiJofophy enough to. 
** check the violence of my temper when. 

V once lam provoked.'' , 
**. You certainly do youtfelf injufticc, 

** Sir," faid the o85cer ; " no perfon feems^ 

** to have his paffions under better difci-. 

" pline. With . your brother oflScers, I. 

** never faw ^you, in a fingle inftance,, 

_'/ break through^ the rales of decotum, or^ 



" allow yotir angef" to dVtrc6tAc ybuf pd* 
" litencfs to thetn/* 

** They ncrcr proroked ixie,'* fiid the 
psiffiofnate tn^n. 

^* Pi-oi^lijcd' you T' rejoined th^ other; 
^ yes, Srr, often, and in a mudi greater 
« degree than tlic poor fohter, Der not T,' 
•* at this rtioment, grte you ten thoufani 
^ times itiorfe provocation than he, or any 
•* t^ the Unfortunate mcnf under yotn* com- 
** mand, Mrhoitiyod are fo apt to beat and 
•* abufe, ever did ?--iand yet you feem per- 
«• fcftly mafter of your tettfpef." 

There was no \(rzj left by whidi the 
choleric man coold prove the contrary, ex^ 
ccpt by blocking the other down ; b'ut that 
\»as a niethod of convmcing hh antagoniff 
whith he did not think proper to • ufe. A 
iiJor» intrepid ttitti, in the feitte' predica- 
jnent, would very probably have had tc- 
eoorfe to that expedient ; bat irt general 
inankind art able, even in the violence of 
piifSoti, to eftirtrate, in fbtne meafore, the 
rMkth^yran; and the populace of every 
CtJontfy are itrdre readWy kindled to that 
infetht dt5gree of rage, whkfc imke^ thiem' 



Me tlietr 'heritor fo# ihe titufint'^' mur4^ 

and difregard the life of a fellow-crcatute, 

rt?<nv <jf rfl <3»ilfidfel%ti<ft<^<ljr lUeir o\im peri^ 
ftfirtd (ifetf% 

iMei^vi's, that ifhtf ^6ttiif^ ^^^iMWIeTy 6tl^]^ 
peff«»^ afiVtmd bhn #il)$ ff'Mi Ihat rii^dFfifr 
Iweontehis eiieniy, afjd'^eVeTy m«HW W 
feizfe hirtt, aft ^ bring bite' t6 Juftfefe. Mi? 
knotirs^ that ht wiB be imiwcdfertcly ccffried 
16 prHb/f, andf(>tfif to an ignomiiilc^tfs dtfiftfe^ 
amidifl the edcccmions' of' his c^uWfrytifJ^n* 
ImpfeflcJ mth thiefc fentiment^, and i?^ith 
the iratural horror for moi'dftt' wfekf* fticH 
feittiments augmenf, the populacte of thofe 
cotirttHe* hardfy er^r hate mrburfe to ftab-t 
Krtg rh their aeeidiferntirf ^oarreli, howevet 
Ihejr lAay Ibc iitflam^d with' artg^r and rage* 
The loweft* blaekgiwril ii\ the fti-esets of 
tondoft' vW( rtbt' draw » tnifc^ aganft a« 
an1»gtWiiri-f*V fiifperkw tohimfeif'rn ftreftgfh* 
He #ifl fight htm fa?fly ii»^rtii-Iifs fiftsf ai 
1 <mg a« lie ea*r, aflfil bear tHe fevcfreft drubJ 
bing, rather thatt i/fe a irtieiirts 6f defence 
which ^bddif^dtetefiatiMbjpiHS eeiinlrir<* 
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men, and whkrh would bring himfelf to the 
gallows. > 

The murders committed in Germany, 

France, or England* are therefore com* 
paratively few in number, and happen 
gener9lly in C'onfequence of a pre-concerted 
plan, in which the murderers have taken 
meafures for their efcape or concealment^ 
without which they know that inevitable 
death awaits them. In Italy the cafe is 
different ; an Italian is not under the influ^ 
ence of fo ftrong an imprei£on, that certain 
execution muft be the confequence of his 
committing a murder; he is at lefs pains 
to rcftrain the wrath which he feels. kin-r 
dling within his bread ; he allows his rage 
full fcope; and, if hard preffed by tlicfa- 
perior ftrength of an enemy, he does, not 
fcr«4ple'to e^trii^ate himfelf by a thruft ofhi^ 
knife ; h^ knQWS, that if foinc of -the Sbin;i 
are not prefent, do other perfon vyill fei;^^ 
him; for /^tf/ office is t^ld in fuch detefb- 
lion by the Its^Uan populace, that nope oi 
them will perform any part of its fun&ions. 
The- ipurderer is therefore pretty , certaii^ 
of g5^inii>g Come church or cpuvent, >^bcrip 
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he will be prote<Sied, till he can compound^ 
the matter with the relations of the deceafed, 
or efcape to fome of the other Italian States ; 
which is nq very diflScult matter, as the do-*, 
minions of none are very extenfive. 

Befides, when any of thefc aOailins ha& 
not had the godd fortune to get vvithin the 
portico of a church before he is feized by. 
the Sbirri, and when he is a<9:ually carried 
to.prifon, it is not a very difficult matter 
for his friends or relations to prevail, by 
their entreaties and tears, on fome of the 
Cardinals or Princes, to interfere in; his fa- 
vour, and endeavour to obtain his pardon* 
If this is the cafe, and I am affured from 
authority which fully convinces me that it is, 
we need be no longer furprifcd that murder 
is more common among the Italian popu*- 
tece, than among the common people of 
any other country. As foon as afylums for 
fuch criminals are abollfhed, and jufticci is 
allowed to cake its natural courfe, that foul 
ftain will be entirely effaced from ihenatipnal 
chara<3er of the modern Italians. This is 
already verified in the Grand Duke, of Tuf-, 
canv's dominions. The fame edi£t which 
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dedared that chtMxhes aftd convents (henM 
«o longer be places of refuge for mmiercrB, 
hm totaHr p t>t a ftop t^ the ufe of tlie ftillefto; 
sm^the Fk>rem'ifiii populace ifow light with 
the fameblum Weapotis^thal are ufedisy thm 
•drtimon people of dther natkm* 

I atn sifraM yoti will think 1 bav% beefi a 
Kttld pfollx on thifr eoca£on ; hot I had turo 
#bjeAs^ tn view, and \^»s fbii^toos about 
bathr Tbef fir ft wsh to ihew, that the 
trc^cberoQl' 9tiA perfidiotM difpo&ion m-^ 
fOfed to the Italians, is, hke moft other 
]Mti4>rval refie^ticm, til founded; and that 
the fadb brocight in procf ^f the aiccyfi^ion, 
proceed from other catifes : the fecond wasr 
^l detnonftrate to certain cbolertc gentlemen, 
wi»o pretend to have ungovernable t^npers, 
as 2m encufe for rendering every creature 
dependent on them mtferab)e» that in their 
furioas fitr they not onlybehdverldkroloufiy, 
hut bafefy. la civil life, in En|;land^ they 
ha^ve iVv^ power of only makfng themfdvcs 
eontemplible ; but in the arttiy or navy^ or 
in ooriflands, they often render themfelve^ 
the obje£U of horron 
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LETTER XLIV. 



Rome, ' 

i H E F T $ and crimes which are not 
^rapital are pujiifhed at Rome, and fonie 
other towns of luly, by imprifonment, or 
by what is called the Cord, This laft ^s 
performed in the ftreet. The culprit's 
hands are bound behind by a cor^ which 
runs on a pulley ; he is then drawn u^ 
twenty or .thirty feet from the ground, 
iSind, if Icoity is intended, hev is let dpWA 
fmooxhly in the fame manner he was draw;a 
up. In this operation the whole Wicvgbt 
of the criminars body is fufiained Jby his 
iiaod^, and a ftrong naan can b^r the 
pmiifhrnent inflided in this ms^oner with-* 
qut future incpnveniency ; for the ftrength 
of the muCcks of his ar^t^s ensibles him to 
.Joeep his haiids prefTed on the middle ^f 
his back, a^d his body hang« hi a4cind ^f 
hotizpintal p0fitio(9, jiut when they intend 
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to be fevere, the criminal is allowed to fell 
from the greateft height to which he had 
been raifed, and the fall is abruptly checked 
in the middle ; by which means the hands 
and arms are immediately pulled above the 
head, .both fhoulders are diflocated, and the 
body fwings, powerlefs, in a perpendicular 
line. It is a cruel and injudicious punifti- 
ment, and left too much in the pcywer of 
thofe who fuperintend the execution, to 
make it fevere or not, as they are inclined. 

Breaking on the wheel is never ufed in 
Rome for any crime ; but they fomctimes 
put* in praftice another mode of execution , 
which is much more (hocking in appear- 
ance, than cruel in reality. The criminal 
being feated on a fcaffold, the executioner, 
who (lands beind, ftrikes him on the head 
with a hammer of a particular conftruilion, 
which deprives him, at once, of all fen- 
fation. When it is certain that he is com- 
pletely dead, the executioner, with a large 
knife, cuts his throat from ear to ear. This 
laft part of the ceremony is thought to 
make a ftronger impreflion on the minds 
of the (pe(5lator$; than the bloodlefs blow 



which deprives the criminal of life. Whe- 
ther the advantages refulting from this ar$ 
fufficient to compenfate for fhockjng the 
public eye with fuch abominable fights, I 
very much queftion. 

Executions are not frequent at Rome, for 
the reafons already given : there has been 
only one fince our arrival ; and thofe who 
are of the mod forgiving difpofition will 
acknowledge, that this criminal was not 
put to death till the meafure of his iniquity 
,was fufficiently full j he was condemned to 
be hanged for his fifth murder. I fhall give 
you fome account of his execution, and the 
ceremonies which accompanied it, becaufe 
they throw fome light on the fentimejnts and 
charaSer of the people. 

Firft of all, there was a procefEon of 
priefts, one of whom carried a crucifix on 
a pole hung with black ; they were follow- 
ed by a number of people in long gowns 
which covered them from head to foot, 
- with holes immediately before the face, 
through which thofe in this difguife could 
fee every thing perfeftly, while they could 
not be jccognizcd by the fpedators. They 
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are ef th&Company dellaMUerkordia, whiob 
is a foctety of perfons wha^ A^em 'tnef »ves of 
|>iety, thiiriC'tt a duty to vifit crimin^under 
lemeope df<teafh, endeavour to bring them 
to a proper fcnfe of their g\jUt, affilt them 
in making Ac beft ufe of the fhort time they 
liavc to Uve, and who never forfilfce them 
till the moment of their exectrtion. Peop^lc 
^ the firft midc are of this fociety, ai^ fle* 
•voutiy perform tfhe moft laborioiis fontSUons 
Off it. All erf" them earried lighted-torchcs^ 
and a few fliook firi *oxe$, into whrdh the 
moltitude^ut money -to dcrfray the expence 
of maffcyfor the foul of the criminal. Thk 
is confidercd by many as the mofl nrierito- 
rious kind of charity ; andfome, Whofecir- 
cdmftances do not permit tiiem to beftow 
much, confine all the expence they can af- 
ford in charity, to -the finglc article of pur* 
chaling maCes to be faid in behalf of thofe 
'who ha^e died without leaving 2i farthing to 
fave to thar fouls. The rich, fay they, who 
have much fuperiluous wealth, may throw 
away part of it in afts of /^frii/ charity; 
l>ut it is, in a more particiflar manner, the 
fluty of thofe wsho haye little to give, to 

take 
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talce care that this little fliall be applied to 
the mod beneficial puipofes. What is the 
relieving a few poor families from the frivo- 
lous diflreffes of cold and hunger, in com- 
parifon of freeing them from many years 
burning in fire and brimftone? People are 
reminded of this effential kind of charity, 
not only by the preachers, but alfo by 
iitifcriptions upon the walls of particular 
churches and convents ; and fometimes the 
aid of the pencil is called in, to awaken the 
compunftion of the unfeeling and hard- 
hearted. On the external walls of fome 
convents, immediately above the box into 
which you are direSed to put your money, 
views of purgatory are painted in the mofl 
flaming colours, where people are feen in 
all the agonies of burning, raifing their in- 
dignant eyes to thofe unmindful relations 
and acquaintances, who, rather than part 
with a little money, allow them to remaia 
in thofe abodes of torment. One can hardly 
conceive how any mortal can pafs fuch a 
piSure without emptying his purfe into the 
box, if, by fo -doing, he believed he could 
redeem, I will not fay a human creature, 

VOL. I. s 
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bttt even a poor incorrigible dog, or vicious 
horfe, from fuch a dreadful fituation. At 
the Italians in general feem to have more 
fenfibili^y than any people I am acquainted 
with, and as I fee fome, who cannot be fup* 
pofed totally in want of money,, pafs by thofe 
pictures every day without putting a farthing 
into the boXi I mud impute this iVmgiuefs 
to a lack ^ faith. rather t^ban of fenfibility. 
Such unmindful palTengers are probably pf 
the number of thoG?, who begin to fufpeA 
that the money of the living c^n be of little 
nfe to the de^d. :^ing abCbla;teIy certain 
that it gWes themfeJv^s much pain to part 
wkh it in this w^irl^, and. doubtful whether 
it^ W'ill have any efficacy in' abridging the 
pains of their friends in the other, they heii«« 
tate for fome time between the two riik^g 
that of lofing their own moQcy, and that of 
allowing their neighbour's foul to continue 
in torture ; > and it would appear thfit thofii 
fceptics generally decide the difp.uie. in fat 
your of the money. 

But In fuch a. cafe as that, which I hav« 
been defcribing, \vhcffe. a poor, wretich is juft 
going to be< thrift by vioj^nceoutof a^ 
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world, and foliclts a little money to fecure 
Iiim a tolerable reception in another, the 
paffions of the fpefiators are too much agi- 
tated for cold reafoniog, and the moil; nig. 
gardly fceptic throws his mite into theboxef 
-of the Compagnia della Mifericordia. Im- 
inedlately after them came the raaiefadlor 
himfelf, feated in a cart, with a Capucin 
Friar on each fide of him. The hangman, 
with two affiftants, dreffed in fcarlet jackets^ 
walked by the cart. This "proceffion having, 
moved flovvly round the gallows, vvhich war 
credied in the Piazzo del Populo, the culprit 
dcfcended from the cart, and was led to a 
lioufe in the neighbourhood, attended by the 
two Capucines. He remained there about 
iialf an hour, was confeffed, and received ab- 
folution ; after which he came out, ex- 
claiming to the populace to join in prayers 
for his foul, and walked with! a hurried pace 
to the gallows ; the hangman and his affif- 
tants having hold of his arms, they fup ported 
him up the ladder, the unhappy man re- 
peating prayers as fad as he could utter till he 
was turned off. He was not left a moment 
to himfelf. The executioner fteppcd frojogt 
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the ladder, and flood with a foot on each of 
his fhoulders, fupporting himfelf in that 
fituation with his hands on the top of the 
gallows, the affiflants at the fame time pul- 
ling down the malefactor's legs, fo that he 
jnuft have died in an inftant. The execu- 
tioner, in a ihort time, jUid to the ground 
along the dead body, as a fail or Aides on a 
rope. They then removed the cloth which 
covered his face, and twirled the body round 
with great rapidity, as. jf their intention had 
been to divert the mob ; who, however, did 
not fhew any difpo/ition to be amufed in 
that manner. The multitude beheld the 
fcene with filent awe and compaflfion. Dur- 
ing the time appointed by law for the body 
to hang, all the members of the procefEon, 
with the whole apparatus of torches, cruci- 
fixes, and Capucines, went into a neigh- 
bouring church, at the corner of the Strada 
del Babbuino, and remained there till a mafs 
was faid for the foul of the deceafed ; and 
when that was concluded, they returned in 
proceflion to the gallows, with a cofEn co- 
vered with black cloth. On their approach, 
the executioner, with his affiflants, haftily 
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retired, among the crowd, and were no more 
allowed to come near the body. The con- 
demned perfon having now paid the forfeit 
due to his crimes, was no longer confidered 
as an obje£t of hatred ; his dead body was 
therefore refcued from the contaminating 
touch of thofe who are held by the populace 
in the greateft abhorrence. Two perfons 
in ilialks, and with black gowns, mounted 
the ladder and cut the rope, while others 
below, of the fame fociety, received the 
body, and put it carefully into the coffin. 
An old woman then faid, with an exalted 
voice, ** Adeflb fpero che Tanima fua fia in 
" paradifo; " " Now I hope his foul is in 
" heaven ; " and the multitude around 
feemed all inclined to hope the fame. 

The ferious and compaffionate manner 
in which the Roman populace beheld this 
execution, forms a prefumption of the 
gentlencfs of their difpofitions. The crimes 
of which this man had been guilty, muft 
naturally have raifed their indignation, and 
his profeflion had a tendency to increafe and 
keep it up ; for he was one of the Sbirri, all 
of whom are held in the moft perfedl detef- 
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tation by ihe common people ; yet the ma^ 
incnt they faw thi§ objed of their 'hatred in 
the chaxadier of a poor condemned man, 
about to fuffer for his crimes, all their ani- 
mofity ceafed ; no rancour was difplayed, nor 
the leaft inful: offered, which could difturb 
him in his laft moments. They viewed hinci 
with the eyes of pity and forgivenefs, and 
joined, wiih earneftnefs, in prayjers for hii 
future welfare. 

The manner in which this man was put 
to death was, np doubt, uncommonly mild, 
when compared with the atrocity of his 
guilt ; yet I am convinced, that the folemn 
circumftances which accompanied his exe^ 
cution, made a greater imprelfion on the 
minds of the populace, and would as effec- 
tually deter them from the crinries for whichr 
be was condemned, as if he had been broken 
alive on the wheel, and the execution per* 
formed in a lefs foFemn inanner. 

Convinced as I am that all horrid and 
refined cruelty in the execution of criminals 
^s, at beft, unneceffary, I never beard of any 
thing of that nature without horror and in- 
dignation. Other methods,, no way con* 



ttcfted with the fuflferings of the prifenef*, 
equally deter from the cnnK, and, in all 
other rcfpedls, have a better influcttce onthe • 
minds of the multitude. The proceffion 
defcribed above, r plainly perceived i made & 
a vcfy deep impreffion. I thought I few 
more people affe<9:ed by it than 1 have for»- 
rtierly obfe^n^ed among a much greater crowd', 
>vho were gathered to fee a dozen or fourteen 
of their fellowcreatures d^ragged to tlie fame 
death for houfc-breaking a«d highway robt 
bery ; mere venial offences in comparifon of 
what rWs Italian had perpetrated. The attefl»- 
dance erf the CapfKrines, the cmtiA^e^ the 
Society of Mifericordiar, the ceremofvy of 
confeffion, aW ha-ve a tcndtency to iftrike the 
mind with awe, and keep up the belief of 
a future ftate; and when the multitude 
behold fo many people employed, and fo 
much pains taken, to fave the foul of one 
of the mod worthlefs of mankind, they muft 
think, that the faving of a foul is a matter of 
great importance, and therefore naturally 
infer, that the fooncr they begin to take 
care of their own, the better. But when 
criminals are carried to execution with little 
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or no loiemnity, amidft the fhouts of a^ 
unconcerned rabble, who applaud them in 
proportion to the degree of indifFerence and 
impenitence they difplay, and confider the 
whole fcene as a fource of amufement ; 
how can fuch exhibitions make any ufeful 
impreifion, or terrify tlie thoughtlefs and 
defperate from any wicked propenfity ? If 
there is a country in which great numbers 
of young inconfide rate creatures are,- fix or 
eight times every year, carried to execution 
in this tumultuous, unafFedling manner^ 
might not a ftranger conclude, that the 
view of the Jegiflature was to cut off guilty 
individuals in the lead alarming way poffible, 
that others might not be deterred from fol- 
lowing their example ? 



LETTER XLV. 

•Rome. 

X HOSE who have a real plcafure in con- 
templating the remains of antique, and the 
noblefl fpecimens of modern archite^urQ^ 
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who are ftruck with the inimitable delicacy 
andexprefiion of Greek fculpture, and wifh 
to compare it with the moft fuccefsful eflForts 
of the moderns, and who have an unwearied 
admiration of the charms of painting, may, 
provided they have not more important avo- 
cations elfewhere, employ a full year with 
fatisfadion in this city. 

What is called a regular courfe with an 
Antiquarian, generally takes up about (ix 
weeks; employing three hours a day, yoU 
may, in that time, vifit all the churches, 
palaces, villas, and ruins, worth feeing, ia 
or near Rome, But after having made this 
courfe, however diftindtly every thing may 
have been explained by the Antiquarian, if 
ypu do not vifit the moft interefting again 
and again, and refleft on them at more 
leifure, your labour will be of little ufe; 
far the objeSs are To various, and thofe 
you fee on one day, fo apt to be effaced 
by, or confounded with, thofe you behold 
on another, that you muft carry away a 
very faint and indiftin<Sl recolIe(^ion of any. 
Many travellers have experienced the truth 
of this obfervation* 

s * 
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Qne young Engliftj gentleman, who' 
happens not to be violently fn^ltten with 
the cbarais of vinu, and fcorns to aSedl 
what he does not feci, thought that two or 
three hours a^^day, for a month or fix weeks 
together, was rather too much time ta 
beftow on a purfuit in which he felt no 
pleafure, and faw very little utility. The 
only advantage which, in his opinion, the 
greater part of us reaped from our fix 
weeks tour, was,- that we could fay^ we had 
feen a great many fine things which he had 
not fecn. This was a fpperiority which he 
could not brook) and which, he. refolved 
we fhoald not lon^ enjoy. Being fully 
convinced, that the bufinefs might be^ with 
a little exertion, difpatched in, a very, (hort 
fpace of .lim^, he prevailed on a|>rDper perfon 
to attepd him ; ordqr^d a p^-ch^ife and 
four horfes to.be, rca^y early i a the n^orning, 
and driving ttroj3g,h churct^es, palaces« villas, 
and ruins, with |J1 poljble expcdnion, he 
fairly faw, in two dj|y$, all that we had 
beheld during our crawling courfe of fix 
weeks. I fo«nd afterward?, by the lift 
he kept of what h& had f«en^ that, we 



hti n6t th€ sidvatituge df him in a fingle 
pi^ure, dr the moft. muttbttd remnant of 
ft ftatue. 

I do not propoffa this young gcntl^nian^s 
plan as the very beft pofltble^ bat of this 
1 am cenaiil^ that hd cj»n give as fatisfa<£tory 
tin aclcount of the curiofities of Rome, as 
fome peof)le of my acquaintance who viewed 
them with equal fenfibitityy and at a greal 
deal more leifure, 

Thofe traveller* Who catinot femain a 
tongdetable time at Rome, would do well 
to get a judiciotkfi lift of the mod ih'terefting 
obje3sit) architect tire,' fculpture, and pain^- 
ling, that are to be feen here ; they ought to 
Vtfit thefe freq^ntly, &nd thefe only, hf 
Which meam ^ey Witt aiG(| aire a (Wong amd 
(ii(i\nA impreCBon of whbt they fee ; inftead 
of that tranfient and confbfed idea which a 
Vaft niirtiber of things, viewed ftfperficiiiHy^ 
Jind iw a hurty, leave itt the mmd.- After' 
they have ex&mmed, wlth-duc at^ntron,- thtf 
itioft magnificent itr\d bbft pfeferved remains 
<jf ancient archi^fedure, very few; have fatis-^ 
fafiHon in viewing a pared of old bricka^ 
#bich> tbey-are i^^id^ forinedthe foundatioi^ 
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of the baths of foine of the Emperors. An4 
there are not many who would regret their 
not having fecn great numbers of ftatuesand 
' {)i£lures of inferior nient,.when they had 
beheld all that are univerfally efieemed the 
bed. Woald it not be highly judicious, 
therefore^ in the greateft number of tra- 
vellers, without abridging the ufual time 
ofthecourfe, to make it much leis com- 
prehenfive ? 

Beiides churches, there are about thhty 
palaces in Rome, zs fail of piiSlures as the 
walls can bear. The Borghefe Palace alone 
is faid to contain above lixteen hundred, all 
orrginaU There are alio ten or twelve villas 
in the neighbourhood of this city, which are 
vfually vihted by firangers. You may judge 
from this, what a taik they undertake, who 
refolve to go through the whole ; and what 
kind of an idea they are likely to carry 
away, vybo perform this taflc during a ftay 
of a few months. Of the villas, the Pi- 
neiana, which belongs to the Borghefe &« 
mily, is the mofl remarkable. I fhall con- 
fine myfelf to a fewcurfory remarks on fome 
of the mod eileemed curiofities it contains 



The Hermaphrodite, of which you have feen 
fo many prints and models, is accounted by 
many, oiie.of the finefl: pieces of fculptare 
in the world. The mattrafs, upon which 
this fine figure reclines^ is the work of the 
Cavalier Bernini, and nothing can be more 
admirably executed. Some critics fay, he 
has performed his taik too well^ becaufe the 
admiration of the fpe£btor is divided between 
the (latue and the mattrafs.. This, however, 
ought not to be imputed as a fault to that 
^reat artift ; fince he condefcended to make 
it at ail, it was his bufinefs to make it as 
perfect as poflible. I have heard of an artift 
at Verfailles, in a diflFerent line, who at- 
tempted fomething of the fame nature ; 
he had exerted all his abilities in making 
a periwig for a celebrated preacher, who: 
was fo preach on a particular occafion 
before the court ; and he imagined he had 
fucceeded to a miracle. ** I'li be hanged,'* 
fjid he to one of his companions, "if-his 
" Majefty, or any man of tafte, will pay 
** much attention to the fermon to-day." 

Among the antiques, there is a Centaur 
in marble, with a Cupid mounted on his 
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teck. Tlie laiterhastheceftus of Venus, 
and the ivv crown of Bacchtts, in alinfioir 
to beauty and wine; he beats the Centaiir 
irixh his tSh, and feems to kick, with violence 
to drive him ^long. The Centslur throwt 
kick his head and! Isyes with a look of 
femorfe, as if he wsere. unwiittngs though 
forced, to proceed; The execation of ihi» 
grottpr ii admired by tbofe wlio look upon 
iit merely as a jeu d'erprit ; but it asquiref 
additiot^al merits when conBdercd as alle^ 
goriqai of men.wJia are lrurrie4' on by the 
violence of tbeir paffibns,. audi lament their 
dwn. weahnefs^ .wbite they fnd tfaemfelves 
mnable to; refift« 

r There is another- figure which ciaimt 
;^t3ei\ti«fi^ noDfe on account of the allegory 
diaft tbeL iSruip^une. This is a fmati ftatoc of 
Venus Cloacina^ trampiiiigion an impr^^ 
ikated uterus^ and tearing the i«hig4 of 
Gdpid; The alliegbry indidites^ that profti-^ 
ttttlbn is et|ualiy defl:ru£tive of g^nterafioit 
and love; Keyfier mentroning tbis, aih it 
a flatue ^f Venus, latneihting fassr radiaef ' 
in clipping Cupid*s wings; \ 

The flaloe caikd Ziflgara|.or the Fbrtmt^ 
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feeler, is antique, all but the hcad» which is 
Bernini^s; the face has a (irong cxpreiTion 
c^f that fly fhrewdnefs, which belongs to* 
thofe whofe trade it is to impofe on the 
credulity of the vul^r ; wirii a great look of 
fome. modern gypfics I have feen, who }iave . 
fmpofed moft egregioully on the feli^love; 
and credulity of the great, 

Seneca dying in the Bathy in (ouchftone ;* 
round his middle is a girdle of yelldvr 
marble *,. he ftand^ in a Uuifh marble ;< 
marble lined with porphyry ; hts knees 
feem to bend under kitn, ftoih weakncfs; 
his features denote fainttkfs, languor, and^ 
the approach of death; the eyes are enamelled^- 
which gives the countenance a fierce and' 
difagr^eable look. Colouring the eyes al- 
ways has a bsfd cSkSt in JTculpture; they 
form too violent a con^raft with the other 
features, Which remain of the T^atural colour 
df the marble* When the eyes are ' eha- 
melted, it is requifite that all the fece 
fiioutd be painted^, to produce ihte agreeable 
harmony of life. 

The Fauil dandling an infant Bacchus j 
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is one of the gay eft figures that can be 
imagined. 

In this Villa, there are alfo fome highly 
efteemed pieces by Bernini, ^neas carry- 
ing his hiher ; David flinging the ftone at 
Goliah ; and Apollo purfuing Daphne : the 
laft is generally reckoned Bernini's mafter- 
plece ; for my part, I have fo bad a tafte 
as to prefer the fecond. The figure of 
David is nervous, with great anatomical 
juftnefs, and a ftrong expreflion of keennefi 
and exertion to hit his mark, and kill his 
enemy ; but the countenance of David 
wants dignity. An ancient artift, perhaps, ' 
coold not have given more ardour, but he 
would have given more nobIene(s to the 
features of David. Some may fay, that as 
he was but a fhepherd, it was proper he 
{hould have the Iqok of a clown ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that David was a 
very extraordinary man ; and if the artift 
who formed the Belvedere Apollo, or if 
A^fias, the Ephefian, had treated the fame 
fubjeS, I imagine they would have rendered 
their work more interefting, by blending 
the noble air of an hero with the fimple 
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appearance of a ihepherd. The figures of 
Apollo and Daphne err in a different man- 
ner. The facQ . and figurei of Apollo are 
deficient in fimplicity ; the noble fimplicity 
of the befl antique ftatues ; he runs with 
afFe6ted graces, and his aftonifhment at the 
beginning transformation of his miftrefs ii 
not, in my opinion, naturally expreffed, 
but feems rather the exaggerated aftonifli- 
ment of an a6tor. The foim and fhape of 
Daphne are delicately executed ; but in her 
face, beauty is, in ibme degree, facrificed 
to the expreffion of terror ; her features 
are too much diftort-d by fear. An ancient 
artift would have made her lefs afraid, that 
fhe might have been xnore beautiful. In 
exprefling terror, pain, and other impref- 
fions, there is a point where the beauty of 
the fineft countenance ends, and deformity 
begins. I am indebted to Mr<. Locke for 
this oT>fervation. In fome converfations I 
had with him at Cologny, on the fubjedk of * 
Sculpture, that gentleman remarked, that it 
was in the fkilful and temperate exertion of 
her powers, in this nobleft province of the 
art, expreffion^ that ancient fculpture fo much 



excelled the modern* She knew its limits 
and had afcertained them with precifion. 
A$ far as expreffion would go hand in hand 
with grace and beauty^ in fubjefis intended 
to excite fympathy, Ae indulged her chifel ; 
but where agony threatened to induct difTor- 
tion, and obliterate beauty, Aie wifely fet 
bounds to imitation, remembering, that 
though it may be moral to pity uglinefs in 
diilrers, it is more natural to pity beauty in 
the &me iituation ; and that her bufmefs was 
not to give the ftrongeft reprefentation of 
nature, but the reprefentation which would 
sntereft us mod. That ingeRtous geede- 
snan* I renriember, obTerved at the hm9 
time» that the Greek artifts have been ac- 
cufed of having facri&ced chara!£3kr too much 
to technical proportion. He continued to 
obferve^ that what is ufually caffed chara<£ler 
in a faci, is probably ejtcefs in fbme of it| 
parts^ and particularly of thofe which are 
tnder the influence of the mind, .the leading 
paffion of which marks feme feature for its 
own. A perfeftly (y'mmetrical fitce bears 
no mark of the influence of cither the pad 
iions or the underftanding, and reminds yoa 
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of Prometbeqs** clay without his fire. Oa 
the other hand, the moderns, by facrificing 
too liberally thofe techr>ical proportions, 
which, when religioufly obferved, produce 
beauty, to cxprcffion, have generally, loft the 
very point for which they contended. They 
feemed to think, that when a paflioa was ta 
be expreffed, it could not be exprefled too 
ftrongly ; and that fympathy always followed 
iiv an exa£t proportion with the ftrength of 
the paflion, and the force of its expreffion* 
But pailions, in their extreme, inftead of ' 
producing fympathy, generaUy excite feel- 
ings dianvetrically oppofite. A vehement 
and clamorous demand of pity is received 
with negleiSt, and fomctimes with difgufl ; 
whilft a patient and filent arquiefcence under 
the prelTure of mental affliction, or fevere 
bodily pain, finds every heart in unifon with 
its fufFerings. The ancients knew to what 
extent expref&on may be carried, with good 
tSt(\^ The author of the fanious Laocoon, 
in the Vatican, knew where to flop, and if 
the figure had been alone, it would have 
been perfedt ; there is cxquifite angui/h i» 
the countenance^ but it is borne in fi,«^ 
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lencc, and without diftortion of featured. 
Puget thought he could go beyond the author 
of Laocoon ; he gave voice to his Mile ; he 
made him roaring with pain, and loft the 
fymp ithv of the f|>eftator. In confirmation 
of this doftrine, Mr. Locke defired, that 
when I ftiould arrive at Rome, I would 
examine, with attention, the celebrated fta- 
tue of Niobe, in the Villa of the Medici. I 
have done fo again and again, and find his 
remarks moft ftrikingly jufl. The author 
of the Niobe has had the judgment not to 
exhibit all th? diftrefs which he might have 
placed in her countenance. This con fum- 
mate artift was afraid of dlfturbing her fea- 
tures too much, knowing full well, that the 
point where he was to expefl the moft fym- 
pathy was there, where diftrefs co-operated 
with beauty, and where our pity met our lovi. 
Had he fought it one ftep farther, in expref- 
fiotif he had loft it. It is unjuft, you will 
fay, that men fhould not fympathife with 
homely women in diftrefs, in the fame de- 
gree as they do with the beautiful. That is 
very true ; but it is the bufinefs of the fculp- 
tor to apply his art to men as he finds them, 
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n6t as they ought to be. Befide, this prin- 
ciple has full force, and is ftriftly true, only 
in fculpture and painting. For, in real life, 
a woman may engage a man's eftcem and 
afFeaions by a thoufand fine qualities, and a 
thjufand endearing ties, though fhe is en- 
tirely deficient in beauty. 

This Villa is alfo enriched by one of the 
nioft animated ftatues in the world, and 
which, in the opinion of many men of 
tafte, comes neareft, and, in the judgment 
of fome, equals the Apollo of the Vatican. 
^ I mean the ftatue of the fighting Gladiator. 
It is difficult, however, to compare two 
pieces whofc merits are fo different. The 
Apollo is full of grace, majefty, and con- 
fcious fuperiority ; he. has fhot his arrow, 
and knows. its fuccefs. There is, indeed) 
a ftrong expreffion of indignation, which 
opens his lips, difiends his noftrils, and 
contraas his brows; but it is the indignation 
of a fuperior being, who punifhes while he 
ftorns the efforts of his enemy. The Gla* 
diator, on the contrary, full of fire and 
youthful courage, oppofes an enemy that he 
does not fear ; but whom, it is evident, he 
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thinks worthy of his uttnoft exertion; 
every limb, nerve, and finevir, is in afliori; 
his ardent features indicate the ftrongeft dc- 
fire, the h'gheft expcSation, but not a per- 
icQ. fecuriry of viflory. His fliapc is ele- 
gant as well as nervbtK, expreffive of agi- 
lity as well as ftrength, aitd equally diftant 
from the brawny ftiength of the Farnefian 
Hercules^ and the effeminate foftnefs of the 
Belvedere Antinous. The a£lion istranfi- 
tive (if the term may be fo ufed), and pre- 
paratory only to another difpotition of body 
and limbs, which are to enable hiafi to ftr'ike, 
and which he cannot do in his prefent pofi- 
tion ; for the moment his right arm croffed 
the perpendicular line of his rigiit leg, the 
whole figure would be out of its centre^ 
His adlion feems a conibination of the de- 
fenfive and offenfive ; defenfive in the /r^- 
Jent moment, the left arm being advanced to 
fecure the adverfary^s blow ; and preparing 
for offence in the next, the left leg already 
taking its fpring to advance, in order togiv« 
^he figure a cenire, which may enable it to 
ftrike, without riflk of falling, if the blow 
iObouId not take place. The adition of ibe 
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fight arm, however, will always remain iii' 
fome degree problematical, the ancient being 
toft ; by whom tlie4nodern arm is reftored^ 
I never heard. 

. Though this fine figure generally goes 
by the name of the fighting Qiadiatorg 
Ibmc antiquarians cannot allow, that ever 
it was intended to reprefent a perfon of 
thajt profeifion, but a Yidlor at the Olympic 
gathes; and alledge, that Agafias of Ephe- 
ftfs, the (culpture*s name, being infcribed 
upon the peideftal, fupports their opinioni^ 
becaufe the Greeks never ufed gladiators. 
But I fear this argument has little weight ; 
£or rthe Greek flaves at Rome pat their 
name to their work; and the free Qreele 
a rtifts, working in Greece, in public works, 
found difficulty in obtaining the fame in- 
dulgence. Thofe who wifh to refcue this 
fiatue from the ignoble condition of a com- 
mon Gladiator, fay further, that he looks 
«p as if his adverfary were on horfeback, 
adding, that Gladiators never fought on 
foot againft horfemen on the Arena. Here 
again, I am afraid, they are miftaken. He 
iooj^s no higher than tfie ey£ of an enem^ 
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on foot ; the head ma ft have a much greater 
degree of elevation to look up to the eye of 
an horfcman, which is the part of your ad- 
verfary on which you always fix. 

Some learned gentlemen, not fatisfied that 
this ftatue (hould be thrown indifcrtniinately 
among Gladiators and Viftors of the Olympic 
games, have given it a particular and lafting 
charader ; they roundly affert, that it is the 
identical ftatue, made by order of the Athe- 
nian State, in honour of their countryman 
Cfaabrias ; and that it is precifely in the atti- 
tiide which, according to Cornelius Nepos, 
that hero affumed, when he repulfed the 
army of Agefiiaus. This idea is in the true 
Ipirit of an antiquary, 

' If, upon turning to that author, yoa 
remain unconvinced, and are interefted in 
tlie honour of the ftatue, 1 can furhi/Ii you 
with no prefiimptive proof of its original 
dignity, except that the charaSer of the 
fece is noble and haughty, unlike that of 
a flave and mercenary Gladiator. And there 
is no rope around the neck, as the Gladiator 
^Moriens has, whom that circumftance fuflS- 

ciently 
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ciently indicates to have been in that unfor<* 
^uaate fituation. 



LETTER XLVL 

• ■' • .In:.-/:.' • 
Rbme. 

FEW days fince^ I went to ^11. on an 
artift of my acquaintance,/ I me^t;, coming 
out of bis dpor, an old woman, and a very 
iiandCbme girl, remarkably well (haped. J 
Tallied him a little on the fubjed; of his 
vifitors, and his good fortune Jn beiiig 
-attended in a mornrng by the pret^ieft girl I 
had fecn iinqe I c^mt to Rome. ** I thinjk 
** niyfelf fortunate," iald he, ** ixx having 
** found a girl fo p.erfc<aiy we^ W?/J^ who 
" allows mc to ftudy :her .charms jjrithout 
** reftraint, .and at a reafpnable.pjfigp j hut 
** I.affuf^ you, lean bpaftof.nf.pthctr^kind 
** of good fortune with her," " I^amjcon- 
** vincqd," rejoined I, " that .yoi^ takpgr^at 

VOL. I. T 
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** pleafore in yoar ftudies,' and there can be 

*^ no doubt that you have made a very 

«« deiirable progrefs.'* " Of that you fliall be 

*' the judge,*' replied he, leading me into 

another room, where I faw a full length 

painting of the prl, in the chara£ter oC 

Venus, and in the t^iud drefi of that goddeis. 

** There,*' faid he, ** is the only effed^f 

* * ftudies have had hitherto, and I begin to 

<* fufp^ that will never produce any thii^ 

<* more nearly conneded whh the original^'* 

He then informed me, that the old wroman 

I had feen was the girl's mother, who never 

failed to accompany her daughter, when Am 

came as a model to him ; that the £ither was 

a tradefman, widi a nu^ieroos £imily, who 

thought this the moft innocent ufe that his 

daughter's beauty could be put to, till Ihe 

ihould get a hufband; and to prevent Its 

being put to any other, his wife always 

accompanied hen *' I have drawn her as 

•• ycnoi,^' added he ; ** but, for any thing 

•• I knoiw to the contrary, Ifhouldhave 

^^ approached nearer to her real charaAer if 

^^ r had painted her as Diana. She comet 

•* here merely in obedience to her patents, 
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^' and gaiils her bread as innocently as if 
** {he were knitting purfes in a convent 
" from morning to night, without feeing 
•* the face of a man*** 

** However innocent all this may be^* 
faid I, '* there is fomething at which the 
^' mind revohsi in a mother's being prefect 
'* when her daughter a£ls a part whicb» 
*^ if not criminal^' is^ at kaft, highly ioi^ 
'* delicate*" 

*^ To 'be fure,'* replied the painter^ 
^* the woman has not quite fo much 
** delicacy a$ to ftarve, rather than let her 
** daughter (land as a model ; yet (he 
*' feems to have attention to the girl^s 
" chaftity too/' 

♦* Chaftity !" anfwered 1, " why this 
^* would fliock an EngB/i woman more 
*^ than any thing which conld be propofiad 
** to her. Every other kind of liberty mull 
•* have been previoufly taken with her. She 
•* muft he a complete proftitute in every 
*• fenfe of the word, before fhe could be 
'* brought to fubmit to appear in this 
** manner. 

" Yourobfervationis true," replied he; 
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" but It does not prove that thofe who 
•• fubmtt to this, to prevent their becoming 
•^ proftitutes, do not jfidge better than thofb 
•• who becotne proftitutes, and then Aibmit 
" to this. In different countries," continued 
he, ** people think very differently on fubjeifts 
** of this kind. The parents of this girl,- to 
** mf knowledge, have refufed confiderable 
•* 'offer* frona men of fortune, to be allowed 
** the privilege of vifitlng her. They are fo. 
** very careful of preventing every thing of 
** that' nature, that fhe aiStually lies in the 
** fame bfed with them both, which Is another 
" piece of indelicacy, not uncominon among 
** the Hbower ' people in Italy. Thfesfe parents, 
** have the naore merit in refufing fgch 
" offers, as their afiing otherwife would by 
" no means be thought extraordinary ; nor 
•* would^ it raifc the fame degree of indig* 
** nation here as in fome other countries of 
** Europe. Breach of ch aft ity, in females of 
** low rank, is not confidered here in thfc 
" fame heinous light that it is in fome parts 
" of Germany and Great Britain ; where it 
" is deemed a crime of fuch magnitude, a& 
** to require expiation, by* public rcibuks- 
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** from tlie parfon in the middle of the 
*' churchy I have heard of a clergyman in 
*^ the North, who had occafion to rebuide 
** a young woman for having borne a child 
" before marriage. The accomplice tn her 
^* guilt had married her immediately after 
'* her recovery; but this did notiabatethe 
** parfon*! indignation againft the wickednefi 
** they had previoufly committed. Mag>- 
" dalen," faid he, with an awful tone df 
voice, to the woman^ ** you ftand before 
** this congregation to be rebuked fe^:the 
'' barbarous and unnatural crime of fiMrnt- 
•* cation.*' 

** The reverend clcrgynUin/' (aid. I, '* in 
'' all probability intended to terrify, his. pa- 
*' riihioners froih fuch irregularities $ and 
*' for this purpofe imagined there w<>uid be 
'* no harm in putting them in. the ti{oft 
" odious point of vicwv'* *« This is 9bten- 
" ded, however, by ©oe dresldfiil confer 
•« quence," replied the arttfl, " that thefe 
'* unhappy creatures, to conc^l a fkult of 
** .wh^h fuch a horrible idea is given^r-and 
" to. prevent the drntftxi of a public ex- 
<' pofitioa in the church, are fometinMS 

T * 
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^ tempted t^ commit a crime which rsa 
.^ in reality barbarous, and unnatural in the- 
^ highett degree/' 

• •^ Tbete is nothing*, *" continued he, which 
'^♦"hafi a* gr«flief tteAdency : to. render any 
'^^ ktof ff9^lB worthlefs, than' the idea^ 
^. thaii the^ arie> alirtedy coniGdttedasIuch.. 

• ^ Thct women: all twer Great Britain wht>. 
-^'live m an open and avowed breach o€ 

** chaftity, are : generally okore dairingly 
J*^ wkkcd, and devoid oi principle,, than* 
-^' the: Italian women wJia take the femie 

** hbetties." . . 

" Would you then,**^faidVhayewomeni 
/^^ ofjthat kind: more reipe£bal'ini &ea6 
•*.^ Bittam m hopes that tt mighty in/time^ 
l*«^mafee tber^ more eefpediable?/?^ n' i ' 

' *^ I expr^fs' Bho^^fire #i> the fiil^ea,**' 
iiMplied he/' ** i was. only* going to- remark,.. 

• ^ »that^' in* aVcMding one- incol^venieiicy,. 
•^ mankind often^'fidl.into^ another ^ and'that 
f>^^.We are roo^apt cocenfuneaod tidicufc cu^ 
^'^ibftis-and^ opinions dlikem ftoot tbofe^ 
I^<iiv«hich prevail Ji» our dvA c^fatty^'with-^ 
••^'outha^irtg foffifcietolty ^ednflfetfedaU «h6!r 
VKn{f^iaedi^t6 an^ 4:idmate'^& As. ^< I did niiti 



•• intend to decide, whether, the indulgence 
.** with which women of.a certaift clafe are 
** viewed in. Iraly^ or the ignohitny with 
*' which, they are treated liai Great Br i tain,, 
•** Tias^ ts^pon the: wholcy the. heft effeft in* 
^ fo^iety . Bu t . I have ; obferved^: that the 
^ public iCCMirtt^s ih' England often; be- 
^ coc&e quite abandoned, and(fcrget all fenfe 
** of- gratitude or afeaidi*, cVen to thenr 
>* parents. But in Italy, wdmeti who* aevec 
^ put any value on .the vrrfciae of cjjaftity,. 
f^ ihdk who fell theii, favoura for money ,./\ 
" difplay a goodiiefs of character' ill c^hep j 
tH .rcfpc(£is, and continue their duty ^ndat- j 
^ tacbinent to their parents as long as they ! 
f* live*r- Foreigners who (o^m vconne£lio» ; 
••*:wath ar girl'^ia. this r^ntry, fisid them- 
f* felves very often obliged to lunai^taia the . 
,*f father/ laother,, and whole femily. to^ 
f* whichifhebdbngs. Th^ lolve^ geoet^Ky 
f* CDrtiiders this as a veity itr^uUefo0)e cii^- 
^' cunailance, Ind endeavoursrito ihfym his 
^ lialiaa'miftrfi&witk.lh^t total negled of 
^ her £u3iilyy/which pmraib among womem 
"^ e£ hertfiffn^inTot&esicou^ti^ies;; but he 
t^-vei-y feidaaiXucqeeds»J^ Italian wosnzh 
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^'^ts anwilling to qait ber liattTe city and 
** her finnily, even for a man fhe loves; 
** and feMom does, till he makes ibme^ro^ 
** vifion for her neareft relations.'' 

*' Yon feem to have a very great afiec* 
** tion for the Italian ladies; and,, as ht as 
** I can perceive/' faid I, ** yoar paffibn is 
** univerfal to the whole dafs in queftion ; 
^ but you have faid nothing to the efiential 
^ article of religion. Jt is to be hoped^ 
** they do not allow the duties of their 
** pfofeffion to make them negleft tbetr 
« fouls." 

•* I fee,'* replied the painter, " you arc 
<* difpofed to laugh at all I have faid in 
*^ their favour ; but in anfwer to your 
** queftion, I will fairly own, that their re^ 
** Itglous^ or, if you pleafe, we fhall rather 
** call them their fuperftitioos (entiment^r, 
** feem to be no way in^uenced by their 
** profei&oh ; nor are the duties of their 
^* profeffion in any degree afiedled by thefe 
** fentiments« They attend mais, and the 
'' ceremonies of devotionfC ^ith as much 
** punctuality as if their lives were regular 
^* in all other rdpeds ; and tbity pa6 their 



*• lives iiT other refpefts^ w if they .had 
** never heard of aay religious fyftera but 
** that of Epicurus. In fome countries of 
•* Europe, women of their ftamp often det- 
•* pife every appearance of decency, affume 
** the difgufting depravity of male debaw- 
*« chees, m\h all the airs of affe<9ked in- 
** fidelity^. and. real, profligacy ; but .hire^ 
" they always remeniber they ace wonftca;. 
•* and, after they have loll the moft valued 
** and brigbteft ornament of their fex> 
♦* ftill endeavour to retain fome of the 
** others.** 

** Aftek^ all you have feid in their favour,- 
faid I, "their condition is certainly noi !<► 
** be envied. If, therefore, you hate any 
*• regard for your young ffemis^lyoti willdb 
*« well to leave her under the care of her 
** mother, and never endeavour tq introduce 
** her into the community whofe €ul<^um 
** you have been making.'*- ./ 

When I returned, froniihe hdufeof thk 
artift, I found Mr; ■ ■ ■ » watting. if6r me at 
^u r lodgings* > He has of 4ate paid his court 
very aifiduoufly toa^kriy bf 'high rank in 
this place : (he is diftingtti{bsd» eiveii. bext^ 
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ferapanftUious bbfervance of all the catf- 
monies appointed . fay the church, and could 
not eat meat on a meagre-day^ or devbte 
from the canonical regulations in any point 
of equal importance, without reraorfe ; but 
in matters of gallantry, (he has the repu* 
tation of being infinitely more liberal, both 
in her fentiments and pra£kice. She has 
been for ibme time provided with a very 
able ' and refpedlabie lover, of her own 
country. This did not make her blind to 
the good qualities of Mr. ^ —, with whom 
ihe formed a very intimate connexion foon 
after his arrival here ; not that ihe prefers 
him to her other lover, but merely from a 
jRrong fenfe of the truth and beauty of this 
arithmetical axiom--*one and one make twow 
The new arrangement with our couutrymaif » 
however pleafing to the lady, gave oSeoct 
to her Fadier Confeflbr. The fcrupaloos 
ecclefiailic was of opinion, that a connexion 
t)f this nature with a heretic was more cri- 
minal dian with a man of her own cooir 
munion. Mr. — — > was juft come from tbo 
lady to our lodgir^s ; he had found her in 
a worfe hnmoar than he had ever obferved 
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before, though her temper is not the mildeft 
in the world. Mr. p— ^ emered as the 
Confeffor went out ; (he ihut the door after 
him with a violence which (hook the whole 
houfc, muttering, as Ihe^returned to her feat, 
Che ti poffim Cafcar le braceun Fecchio Dim- 
dolofu* Mr. 1— rr. exprefled his concern oii 
feeing her fo much agitated. *• No wonder,*' 
faid fhe, *^ rfwt ftubborn Animalaccio who 
*• is juft gone out, has had the infolence 
^' to refufe me abfolution. As I expefiBd 
" you this morning, I fent for him betimes, 
" that the matter might have been expedited 
** before you ihould come i but here I have 
** been above an hour endeavouring to pcr- 
'' fuade him, but'ail to qq purpofe; nothing 
" I could fay was able to mollify ihe ob- 
•* ftinatc old grealy mfcal. " Mr. - 
joined in abufing the Confeffor*s pcrverfe- 
ncfs, hinting at the fame time, that ibe 
ought to dcfpifc it as a matter of little im- 
portance ; that flie was fure of receiving 
abfolution fooner or later; and whenever 
it happened, all the tranlaAions ofthein^ 

I »sPtrago*Ioii|irttkyimfgr«ariig<H^ 
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terval would be. comprehended within that 
^St of grace. Upon the ftrcngth of this 
reafoning, Mr. ■ was proceeding, to fulfil 
the purpofe.of hh vififj with as much alacrity 
as ifi the raoft com|»Iete diicharge had been 
granted for 21II proceedings — ** Pian Piam 
** Idol tmo^ " cried the bdy, " ^ifigna 
** rimetterfi alia vlunta di Di^J^^* Slic then 
told her lover, that although ihe defpifed 
the Confcflbr as much as he could do, yet 
ihe niuft take care «f her own foul ; that 
not having fettled her accounts with Heaven 
for a conUderable time, Che was determined 
not to begin a new fcore till the old ihould 
he cleared '; adding, for her principal reafon^ 
Pam chiaroy amm caro*f 

*. Softly, soft! J, my love. Wc n^ust subniit to fye 
will of Heaven. ■ 
f Short ftccounu make long friends. 
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